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UNIVERSITY  CALENDAR  /  1974-75 
FALL  SEMESTER 

Thursday       Faculty  Staff  Pre-school  Conference  — 
8:30  a.m. 

Friday  Faculty-Staff  Conference 

Continues  —  8:30  a.m. 
Divisional  Meetings  —  1:00  p.m.  -  3:00 
Departmental  and  Area  Meetings  2:00  p.m.- 
5:00  p.m. 
Faculty-Staff  Dinner  6:00  p.m. 

Sunday  Dormitories  Open  for  New  Students 

8:00  a.m. 

Monday  Freshman  Advisement 
8:00  a.m.  -12:00  Noon 
2:00  p.m. -5:00  p.m. 

Tuesday         Dormitories  Open  for  Returning  Students 
8:00  a.m. 

Freshman  Registration  Begins  —  8:30  a.m.- 
5:00  p.m. 

Wednesday    Freshman  Orientation 

9:00  a.m. -12:00  Noon 

2:00  p.m.  -5:00  p.m. 

Advance  Payment  of  Fees  for  Veterans 

Advisement  for  all  students 
Thursday       Freshman  Registration  Continues 

Registration  for  Upper  Classmen  begins 

8:30  a.m. 

Friday  Registration  for  all  students  ends  —  5:00  p.m. 

Monday  Classes  begin  -  8:00  a.m. 

Late  registration  fee  begins  -  8:00  a.m. 

2  Monday         Labor  Day  Recess 

3  Tuesday         Late  Registration  ends  -  5:00  p.m. 

College  Preparatory  Institute 
(CPI)  Registration 
Academic  Affairs  Council  Meeting 
3:00  p.m. -5:00  p.m. 

Add  and  Drop  Period  ends  —  5:00  p.m. 
Last  day  for  enrollment  in  course  for  credit 
8:00  a.m. -5:00  p.m. 

10     Tuesday         Fall  Convocation  - 12:00  Noon 

12     Thursday       Faculty  Meeting  — 7:00  p.m. 


24     Wednesday    Last  Day  for  Withdrawing  from  the  University 
with  Refund  —  5:00  p.m. 


September  30 
October  1 


Monday 
Tuesday 


October  7 

Monday 

October  10 

Thursday 

October  16 

Wednesday 

October  22 

Tuesday 

October  25 

Friday 

October  28 

Monday 

November  1 

Friday 

November  4 

Monday 

November  5 

Tuesday 

November  14 

Thursday 

November  27 

Wednesday 

December  2 

Monday 

December  3 

Tuesday 

December  6 

Friday 

December  12 

Thursday 

December  13 

Friday 

December  16 

Monday 

December  20 

Friday 

Student  Teaching  Pre-Internship  Seminar 

Academic  Affairs  Council  Meeting 

3:00  p.m. -5:00  p.m. 

Last  day  for  filing  applications  for  graduation 

for  May  1975  —  8:30  a.m.  -  5:00  p.m. 

Submit  second  semester  class  schedule  by 

4:00  p.m. 

Student  Teaching  Begins 

Faculty  Meeting  —  7:00  p.m. 

Mid-Semester  Examination  begins 
8:00  a.m. 

Mid-Semester  Examinations  end 
5:00  p.m. 

Deadline  for  Reporting  Mid-Semester  Grades  to 
Registrar's  Office  —  12:00  Noon 

Submit  Proposals  for  new  Courses  and 
Programs  and  Academic  Policy  Changes  by 
4:00  p.m. 

Deadline  for  Division  Chairmen  to  submit  Pro- 
spective graduates'  for  May,  1975  to  the 
Registrar's  Office  —  4:30  p.m. 

Submit  Summer  Session  Class  Schedules  — 

4:00p.m. 

Academic  Affairs  Council  Meeting 

3:00  p.m. -5:00  p.m. 

Faculty  Meeting  —  7:00  p.m. 

Thanksgiving  Recess  begins  —  5:00  p.m. 

Thanksgiving  Recess  ends  —  8:00  a.m. 
Pre-registration  for  second  semester  begins 
8:00  a.m. 

Academic  Affairs  Council  Meeting 
3:00  p.m. -5:00  p.m. 

Pre-registration  for  second  semester  ends 
4:30  p.m. 

Faculty  Meeting  —  7:00  p.m. 

Student  Teaching  Ends 

Final  Examination  begins  —  8:00  a.m. 
Student  Teaching  Post-Internship  Seminar 

Final  Examinations  end  —  5:00  p.m. 
Christmas  Recess  begins  with  Completion  of 
Examinations 

Christmas  Holidays  begin  at  end  of 
examinations 


December  23      Monday 


January  6 

January  7 

January  8 
January  9 

January  10 

January  13 

January  17 
January  21 

January  23 
February  10 

February  11 

February  14 

February  17 
February  17- 
February  20 
February  24 


Monday 


Deadline  for  reporting  Final  Grades  to 
Registrar's  Office  —  12:00  Noon 

SPRING  SEMESTER 

Faculty-Staff  Pre-School  Planning  for  the 
Spring  Semester  —  8:30  a.m. 
Dormitories  Open  —  New  Students 
8:00  a.m. 
Freshman  Orientation 

Faculty-Staff  Planning  Continues 
8:00  a.m. 

Dormitories  open  for  returning  students 
8:00  a.m. 


Wednesday    Advisement  for  all  students 

Thursday        Registration  for  all  students  begins  — 
8:30  a.m. 

Friday  Registration  for  all  students  ends  — 

5:00  p.m. 

Monday  Classes  begin  —  8:00  a.m. 

Late  Registration  begins  —  8:00  a.m. 

Friday  Late  Registration  ends  —  4:30  p.m. 

Tuesday         CPI  Registration 

Academic  Affairs  Council  Meeting  —  3:00  p.m- 
5:00p.m. 

Thursday       Faculty  Meeting  —  7:00  p.m. 

Monday  Announcement  and  Publication  of  Summer 

Program 
Student  Teaching  Pre-Internship  Seminar 

Tuesday         Academic  Affairs  Council  Meeting  —  3:00  p.m.- 
5:00  p.m. 

Friday  Last  day  for  withdrawing  from  the  University 

with  refund  —  5:00  p.m. 

Monday  Student  Teaching  begins 

21  National  Black  History  Week 

Thursday       Faculty  Meeting  —  7:00  p.m. 

Monday  Submit  class  schedules  for  school  year  1975-76 

by  4:30  p.m. 

Last  day  for  filing  applications  to  complete 
graduation  requirements  during  the  1975 
Summer  —  4:30  p.m. 


March  5 
March  1 1 
March  17 


April  21 


Wednesday 

Tuesday 

Monday 


March  18 

Tuesday 

March  27 

Thursday 

March  28 

Friday 

April  7 

Monday 

April  13 

Sunday 

April  15 

Tuesday 

April  17 

Thursday 

April  21 

Monday 

Monday 


April  22 

Tuesday 

April  25 

Friday 

May  2 

Friday 

May  5 

Monday 

May  9 

Friday 

May  10 

Saturday 

May  11 

Sunday 

May  12 

Monday 

Mid-semester  examinations  begin  —  8:00  a.m. 

Mid-semester  examinations  end  —  5:00  p.m. 

Deadline  for  reporting  mid-semester  grades  to 
Registrar's  Office  —  12:00  Noon 
Last  day  for  filing  applications  to  complete 
graduation  requirements  by  December,  1975  — 
4:30  p.m. 

Academic  Affairs  Council  Meeting  — 
3:00  p.m. -5:00  p.m. 

Faculty  Meeting  —  7:00  p.m. 

Easter  Recess  begins  following  the  completion 
of  classes 

Easter  Recess  ends  —  8:00  a.m. 

Founder's  Day 

Academic  Affairs  Council  Meeting  —  3:00  p.m 
5:00  p.m. 

Faculty  Meeting  —  7:00  p.m. 

Deadline  for  Division  Chairmen  to  submit 
prospective  graduates  for  the  summer  of  1975  to 
the  Registrar's  Office  —  4:30  p.m. 

Pre-registration  for  summer  school  begins 
8:30  a.m. 

Honors  and  Awards  Day  Assembly 

Pre-registration  for  summer  school  ends — 
4:30  p.m. 

Student  Teaching  ends 

Deadline  for  Division  Chairmen  to  submit 
prospective  graduates  for  December,  1975  to  the 
Registrar's  Office  —  4:30  p.m. 
Final  Examinations  begin  —  8:00  a.m. 
Student  Teaching  Post-Internship  Seminar 

Final  Examinations  end  —  5:00  p.m. 

Alumni  Convocation 

Commencement 

Deadline  for  submitting  final  grades  to 
Registrar's  Office  —  12:00  Noon 


August  19 

Sunday 

August  20 

Monday 

August  22 

Wednesd 

August  23 

Thursda; 

August  24 

Friday 

August  27 

Monday 

September  3 

Monday 

September  4 

Tuesday 

September  7       Friday 


September  1 1 

Tuesday 

September  28 

Friday 

October  15 

Monday 

October  19 

Friday 

October  22 

Monday 

October  25 

Thursday 

November  5-9 

Monday- 
Friday 

ACADEMIC  CALENDAR  -  1973-74 
FALL  SEMESTER 

New  students  arrive  and  remit  fees- 

8:00  a.m. -1:00  p.m. 

Parents'  Conference-2:00-4:00  p.m. 

Orientation  and  Registration  of  New  Students 

Wednesday    Advisement  and  Registration  of  New  Students 
8:00  a.m. -12:00  noon  and  2:00-5:00  p.m. 
Upperclassmen  arrive-8:00  a.m. -5:00  p.m. 

Continued  Orientation  of  New  Students 
Advisement  of  Upperclassmen-8:00  a.m.- 
5:00p.m. 


Registration  of  Upperclassmen-8:00  a.m.- 
5:00  p.m. 

Classes  Begin-8:00  a.m. 

Fort  Bragg  classes  begin  (1st  Term) 

Late  registration  begins-8:00  a.m. 

Labor  Day  Holiday  begins-8:00  a.m. 

Classes  resume-8:00  a.m. 

Late  registration  ends-5:00  p.m. 

Add  &  drop  period  begins-8.00  a.m. 

Add  &  drop  period  ends-4:00  p.m. 
Last  day  for  enrolling  in  a  course  for 
credit-8:30  a.m.-5:00  p.m. 

Fall  Convocation 

Last  day  for  withdrawing  from  the 
University  with  refund-5:00  p.m. 


Mid-semester  examinations  begin-8:00  a.m. 
Mid-semester  examinations  end-8:20  p.m. 
Fort  Bragg  Classes  end  (1st  term) 
Thursday       Fort  Bragg  Classes  begin  (2nd  term) 
Religious  Emphasis  Week 


November  21      Wednesday    Thanksgiving  Holiday  begins-5:00  p.m. 


November  26      Monday 


November  30     Friday 


Thanksgiving  Holiday  ends-8:00  a.m. 
Pre-registration  for  second  semester 
begins-8:00a.m. 

Pre-registration  for  second  semester  ends 
4:00  p.m. 


December  12      Wednesday    Final  examinations  begin-8:00  a.m. 

December  14      Friday  Student  teaching  ends 

December  18      Tuesday         Final  examinations  end-5:00  p.m. 

Christmas  Holidays  begin  at  end  of 
examinations 

December  21      Friday  Fort  Bragg  Classes  end  (2nd  term) 

SPRING  SEMESTER 

January  8  Tuesday         Dormitories  open  for  new  students 

8:00  a.m. 
New  students  pay  fees 

January  9  Wednesday    Dormitories  open  for  upperclassmen 

8:00  a.m. 

January  10         Thursday       Upperclassmen  pay  fees-8:00  a.m. - 

5:00  p.m. 

January  11         Friday  Advisement  for  all  students 

8:30  a.m. -5:00p.m. 

January  14         Monday         Registration  for  all  students  begins 

Fort  Bragg  classes  begin  (3rd  term) 

January  15         Tuesday         Classes  begin-8:00  a.m. 

Late  registration  begins-8:00  a.m. 

January  21  Monday  Late  registration  ends-4:00  p.m. 

January  22  Tuesday  Add  &  drop  period  begins-8:00  a.m. 

January  28  Monday  Add  &  drop  period  ends-4:00  p.m. 

February  15  Friday  Last  day  to  withdraw  with  refund-4:00  p.m. 

February  18  Monday  Student  teaching  begins 

March  7  Thursday  Fort  Bragg  classes  end  (3rd  term) 

March  1 1  Monday         Mid-semester  examinations  begin 

8:00  a.m. 


March  15 

Friday 

March  15 

Friday 

March  18 

Monday 

March  25 

Monday 

April  7 

Sunday 

April  1 1 

Thursday 

April  16 

Tuesday 

April  22 

Monday 

April  26 

Friday 

May  3 

Friday 

May  6 

Monday 

May  7 

Tuesday 

May  10 

Friday 

May  11 

Saturday 

May  12 

Sunday 

Mid-semester  examinations  end-5:00  p.m. 

Spring  vacation  begins-5:00  p.m. 

Fort  Bragg  classes  begin  (4th  term) 

Classes  resume-8:00  a.m. 

Founder's  Day 

Easter  vacation  at  the  end  of  scheduled 
classes-5:00  p.m. 

Classes  resume-8:00  a.m. 

Pre-registration  for  summer  session 
begins-8:00a.m. 

Pre-registration  for  summer  session 
ends-4:00p.m. 

Student  teaching  ends 

Honors  and  Awards  Day- 12  noon 

Final  examinations  begin-8:00  a.m. 

Fort  Bragg  classes  end  (4th  term) 

Final  examinations  end-5:00  p.m. 

Alumni  Convocation-12:00  noon 

Commencement  Exercises 


FIVE  (5)  WEEK  SUMMER  SESSIONS  1974 

May  15  Wednesday  Fort  Bragg  classes  begin  (5th  term) 

May  20- June  2 1  First  Session 

June  24-July  26  Second  Session 

July  3  Wednesday  Fort  Bragg  classes  end  (5th  term) 

July  8  Monday  Fort  Bragg  classes  begin  (6th  term) 

August  22  Thursday  Fort  Bragg  classes  end  (6th  term) 
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CHANCELLOR'S  MESSAGE 

The  communities  we  serve  are  changing  rapidly  —  culturally,  socially,  tech- 
nologically, economically,  and  politically.  Since  our  environment  is  changing  so 
rapidly,  it  is  only  logical  that  education  should  change  with  it. 

We  believe  that  the  role  of  higher  education  —  and  of  Fayetteville  State 
University  —  is  to  prepare  people  for  a  productive  life  in  a  rapidly  changing 
society  and  at  the  same  time  help  them  attain  a  measure  of  personal  growth  and 
development  to  better  enable  them  to  cope  with  this  changing  world. 

Fayetteville  State  University  believes  in  preparing  the  youth  of  our  state  to 
move  into  society  as  members  of  that  society  who  are  capable  of  effecting  change- 
where  needed.  Recognizing  this  as  our  role  —  that  of  preparing  our  students  to 
live  in  a  world  of  change  —  then  we  must  continue  to  make  changes  in  our 
educational  programs  as  the  needs  for  such  changes  become  apparent. 

Fayetteville  State  University  has  many  strengths  and  these  include  its  willing- 
ness and  ability  to  adapt  to  the  evolving  needs  of  society,  so  changes  are  being 
made  on  our  campus.  These  changes  have  come  about  after  free  discussion, 
research  and  thought  and  in  keeping  with  the  University's  stated  mission  of  serv- 
ing the  people  of  North  Carolina. 

Our  curricula  have  been  strengthened  with  several  challenging  and  exciting  new 
programs.  Other  programs  have  been  up-dated  to  keep  pace  with  the  needs  of  our 
students  and  of  North  Carolina.  Fayetteville  State  gears  its  curricula,  faculty,  stu- 
dent activities  —  our  whole  way  of  thinking  —  to  the  students.  After  all,  they  are 
our  most  precious  resources  and  our  hope  for  tomorrow. 

This  catalog  is  Fayetteville  State  University's  official  plan  for  four  years  of 
education  and  its  commitment  to  its  students.  Where  you  spend  the  four  years  is 
important.  The  catalog  alone  of  a  college  or  university  should  not  be  the  principal 
item  upon  which  an  institution  of  higher  learning  is  chosen.  We  encourage  you  to 
visit  our  campus  before  you  make  your  final  choice. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

SIXTEEN  CONSTITUENT  INSTITUTIONS 

WILLIAM  CLYDE  FRIDAY,  B.S.,  LL.B.,  LL.D President 

RAYMOND  HOWARD  DAWSON,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D., 

Vice  President-Academic  Affairs 

HAROLD  DELANEY,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D., Vice  President-Student 

Services  and  Special  Programs 

L.FELIX  JOYNER,  A.B.,  Vice  President-Finance 

JOHN  L.  SANDERS,  A.B.,  J.D., Vice  President-Planning 

GEORGE  ELDRIDGE  BLAIR,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D., 

Director  of  Educational  Television 

JAMES  L.  JENKINS,  JR.,  A.B Assistant  to  the  President 

EDGAR  WALTON  JONES.,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D., 

Associate  Vice  President-Research  and  Public  Service 
JOHN  P.  KENNEDY,  JR.,  S.B.,  B.A.,  M.A.,  J.D., 

Secretary  of  the  University 

ARNOLD  KIMSEY  KING,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D Assistant  to  the  President 

ROSCOE  D.  MCMILLAN,  JR.,  B.S., Assistant  to  the  President  for 

Governmental  Affairs 
RICHARD  H.  ROBINSON,  JR.,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  ....Assistant  to  the  President 
ALEXANDER  HURLBUTT  SHEPARD,  JR.,  M.A., 

Assistant  Vice  President-Finance  and  Treasurer 
J.  LEM  STOKES,  II,  A.B.,  M.Div.,  Ph.D., 

Associate  Vice  President-Academic  Affairs 
ROBERT    W.    WILLIAMS,    A.B.,    M.A.,    Ph.D.,   Associate    Vice    President- 
Academic  Affairs 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  was  chartered  in  1789  and  opened  its  doors 
to  students  at  its  Chapel  Hill  campus  in  1795.  Throughout  most  of  its  history,  it 
has  been  governed  by  a  Board  of  Trustees  chosen  by  the  Legislature  and  presided 
over  by  the  Governor.  During  the  period  1917-1972,  the  Board  consisted  of  one 
hundred  elected  members  and  a  varying  number  of  ex-officio  members. 

By  act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1931,  without  change  of  name,  it  was 
merged  with  The  North  Carolina  College  for  Women  at  Greensboro  and  The 
North  Carolina  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Engineering  at  Raleigh  to  form 
a  multi-campus  institution  designated  The  University  of  North  Carolina. 

In  1963  the  General  Assembly  changed  the  name  of  the  campus  at  Chapel  Hill 
to  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  and  that  at  Greensboro  to 
The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro  and,  in  1965,  the  name  of  the 
campus  at  Raleigh  was  changed  to  North  Carolina  State  University  at  Raleigh. 

Charlotte  College  was  added  as  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte 
in  1965,  and,  in  1969,  Asheville-Biltmore  College  and  Wilmington  College 
became  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Asheville  and  The  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Wilmington  respectively. 

A  revision  of  the  North  Carolina  State  Constitution  adopted  in  November 
1970  included  the  following:  "The  General  Assembly  shall  maintain  a  public 
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system  of  higher  education,  comprising  The  University  of  North  Carolina  and 
such  other  institutions  of  higher  education  as  the  General  Assembly  may  deem 
wise.  The  General  Assembly  shall  provide  for  the  selection  of  trustees  o\'  The 
University  of  North  Carolina.  .  .  ."  In  slightly  different  language,  this  provision 
had  been  in  the  Constitution  since  1868. 

On  October  30,  1971,  the  General  Assembly  in  special  session  merged  without 
changing  their  names,  the  remaining  ten  state-supported  senior  institutions  into 
the  University  as  follows:  Appalachian  State  University,  East  Carolina  Universi- 
ty, Elizabeth  City  State  University,  Fayetteville  State  University,  North  Carolina 
Agricultural  and  Technical  State  University,  North  Carolina  Central  University, 
North  Carolina  School  of  the  Arts,  Pembroke  State  University,  Western  Carolina 
University,  and  Winston-Salem  State  University.  This  merger,  which  resulted  in  a 
statewide  multicampus  university  of  sixteen  constituent  institutions,  became 
effective  on  July  1,  1972. 

The  constitutionally  authorized  Board  of  Trustees  was  designated  the  Board  of 
Governors,  and  the  number  was  reduced  to  thirty-two  members  elected  by  the 
General  Assembly,  with  authority  to  choose  their  own  chairman  and  other  of- 
ficers. The  Board  is  "responsible  for  the  general  determination,  control,  supervi- 
sion, management,  and  governance  of  all  affairs  of  the  constituent  institutions." 
Each  constituent  institution,  however,  has  its  own  board  of  trustees  of  thirteen 
members,  eight  of  whom  are  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Governors,  four  by  the 
Governor,  and  one  of  whom,  the  elected  president  of  the  student  body,  serves  ex- 
officio.  The  principal  powers  of  each  institutional  board  are  exercised  under  a 
delegation  from  the  Board  of  Governors. 

Each  institution  has  its  own  faculty  and  student  body,  and  each  is  headed  by  a 
chancellor  as  its  chief  administrative  officer.  Unified  general  policy  and  ap- 
propriate allocation  of  function  are  effected  by  the  Board  of  Governors  and  by 
the  President  with  the  assistance  of  other  administrative  officers  of  the  Universi- 
ty. The  General  Administration  office  is  located  in  Chapel  Hill. 

The  chancellors  of  the  constituent  institutions  are  responsible  to  the  President 
as  the  chief  administrative  and  executive  officer  of  The  University  of  North 
Carolina. 

PHILOSOPHY  AND  PURPOSE 

The  philosophy  and  purpose  of  Fayetteville  State  University  have  evolved  out 
of  its  historical  background.  The  prime  concern,  in  the  past,  was  teacher  educa- 
tion. From  its  inception,  the  University  has  sought  to  help  its  students  develop  a 
sound  self-concept  and  establish  realistic  goals  that  would  help  them  bridge  gaps 
and  overcome  deficiencies  which  have  resulted  from  an  accumulation  of  adverse 
socio-economic  circumstances. 

The  aims  of  Fayetteville  State  University  are  to  encourage  the  attainment  of 
excellence  in  scholarship,  the  acquisition  of  special  skills  in  the  arts  and  sciences, 
and  the  development  of  a  sense  of  obligation  to  contribute  to  the  cultural  and 
economic  growth  of  the  democratic  order  of  society.  In  achieving  these  ends,  the 
University  seeks  to  prepare  students  to  think  critically,  to  express  themselves 
creatively,  to  make  independent  and  rational  judgments,  and  to  practice 
adherence  to  standards  of  moral  integrity.  The  ultimate  goal  of  the  University  is 
to  promote  the  development  of  graudates  who  exemplify  all  that  is  implied  in  the 
concept  of  a  well-rounded,  effectively  educated  person,  who  is  capable  of  finding 
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his  place  in,  and  making  a  meaningful  contribution  to  the  society  in  which  he 
lives. 

Fayetteville  State  University  conducts  cooperative  programs  with  other  state- 
supported  institutions.  In  1972  when  it  became  a  "constituent  institution  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,"  this  change  in  status  brought  additional  respon- 
sibility. Educational  services  are  extended  to  all  persons  within  its  sphere  of  in- 
fluence by  means  of  Off-Campus  Centers,  Satellite  Campuses,  Weekend  College, 
extension  courses,  by  lectures,  and  by  such  other  means  and  methods  as  may 
seem  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  administration  officers  as  most  effective,  and 
with  the  responsibility  for  such  other  programs  as  are  deemed  necessary  to  meet 
the  needs  of  its  constituency  and  of  the  state. 

Accordingly  the  University  has  offered  and  continues  to  offer  training  to 
provide  students  with  preparation  for  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  North 
Carolina  and  elsewhere,  for  certain  technical  and  professional  positions  in 
government,  business  and  industry,  and  foundations  for  graduate  and 
professional  studies.  At  present,  curricula  are  offered  in  three  programs:  (1)  the 
regular  four-year  program  leading  to  the  B.S.  and  B.A.  degrees;  (2)  the  Summer 
School,  and  (3)  Continuing  Education  and  Community  Services. 

!n  implementing  its  purpose  to  promote  higher  learning,  Fayetteville  State 
University  emphasizes  the  teaching  responsibility  of  all  instructors,  and  provides 
opportunity  for  personal  relationship  between  students,  faculty,  and  ad- 
ministrative officers.  > 

HISTORICAL  SKETCH 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  was  chartered  in  1789  and  opened  its  doors 
to  students  in  1795. 

It  became  a  multicampus  University  by  act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1931 
when  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  The  North  Carolina 
College  for  Women  at  Greensboro  (now  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Greensboro)  and  The  North  Carolina  State  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Engineering  at  Raleigh  (now  North  Carolina  State  University  at  Raleigh)  were 
merged. 

Charlotte  College  was  added  as  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte 
in  1965,  and  in  1969,  Asheville-Biltmore  College  and  Wilmington  College  became 
The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Asheville  and  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Wilmington  respectively. 

The  six-campus  University  was  governed  by  a  one-hundred  member  board  of 
trustees  elected  by  the  legislature. 

A  revision  of  the  North  Carolina  State  Constitution  adopted  in  November 
1970  included  the  following:  The  General  Assembly  shall  maintain  a  public 
system  of  higher  education,  comprising  The  University  of  North  Carolina  and 
such  other  institutions  of  higher  education  as  the  General  Assembly  may  deem 
wise.  The  General  Assembly  shall  provide  for  the  selection  of  trustees  of  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  ...  In  slightly  different  language,  this  provision  has 
been  in  the  Constitution  since  1868. 
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On  October  30,  1971,  the  General  Assembly,  in  special  session  merged  the 
other  ten  state-supported  senior  institutions  into  the  University  as  follows:  Ap- 
palachian State  University,  East  Carolina  University,  Elizabeth  City  State 
University,  Fayetteville  State  University,  North  Carolina  Agricultural  and 
Technical  State  University,  North  Carolina  Central  University,  North  Carolina 
School  of  the  Arts,  Pembroke  State  University,  Western  Carolina  University,  and 
Winston-Salem  State  University.  This  merger  became  effective  on  July  I,  1972. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  became  the  Board  of  Governors  and  the  number  was 
reduced  to  thirty-five  (thirty-two  after  July  1,  1973)  elected  by  the  General 
Assembly.  It  is  "responsible  for  the  general  determination,  control,  supervision, 
management,  and  governance  of  all  affairs  of  the  constituent  institutions." 
However,  each  constituent  institution  has  a  local  board  of  trustees  of  thirteen 
members,  eight  of  whom  are  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Governors,  four  by  the 
Governor,  and  one,  the  elected  president  of  the  student  body,  whose  principal 
powers  are  exercised  under  a  delegation  from  the  Board  of  Governors. 

Each  institution  has  its  own  faculty  and  student  body,  and  each  is  headed  by  a 
chancellor  as  its  chief  administrative  officer.  Unified  general  policy  and  ap- 
propriate allocation  of  function  are  effected  by  the  Board  of  Governors  and  by 
the  President  with  other  administrative  officers  of  the  University.  The  General 
Administrative  Offices  are  located  in  Chapel  Hill. 

The  chancellors  of  the  constituent  institutions  are  responsible  to  the  President 
as  the  chief  administrative  and  executive  officer  of  The  University  of  North 
Carolina. 

Fayetteville  State  University  was  established  by  Senate  Bill  Number  472  which 
was  ratified  by  the  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  on  March  8.  1877.  The 
bill  was  introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Thomas  Nicholson  from  Iredell  County 
and  was  known  as  the  "Act  to  establish  normal  schools." 

The  law  did  not  designate  Fayetteville  as  the  place  for  the  school  and  many 
cities  sought  this  new  "State  Colored  Normal  School."  Since  the  appropriation 
was  only  $2,000,  the  State  officials  tried  to  find  a  school  already  in  operation 
which  they  could  take  over.  Upon  investigating  the  Howard  School  in 
Fayetteville,  which  had  been  in  existence  since  1867,  they  decided  it  had  the  most 
to  offer  and  it  was  selected. 

The  University  has  been  known  by  the  following  names:  State  Colored  Normal 
School,  1877;  State  Colored  Normal  and  Industrial  School,  1916;  State  Normal 
School  for  the  Negro  Race,  1921;  State  Normal  School,  1926;  Fayetteville  State 
Teachers  College,  1939;  Fayetteville  State  College,  1968;  and  Fayetteville  State 
University,  1969. 

The  scope  of  the  university  program  has  been  enlarged  to  cope  with  new 
demands.  Prior  to  1960,  the  only  major  offered  was  Elementary  Education.  The 
General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  revised  the  charter  of  the  University  in  1959 
and  authorized  the  expansion  of  the  curriculum  to  include  Secondary  Education 
majors.  These  were  begun  in  1960.  Since  then  several  non-teaching  majors  have 
been  added. 

Principals:  Mr.  Robert  L.  Harris  (1877-1880)  and  Mr.  Charles  W.  Chesnutt 
(1880-1883) 
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Presidents:  Mr.  Charles  W.  Chesnutt  (1880-1883),  Dr.  Ezekiel  Ezra  Smith, 
(1883-1888),  Mr.  George  Williams  (1888-1895),  Dr.  Ezekiel  Ezra  Smith, 
(1895-1898),  Rev.  Robert  E.  Fairley  (1898-1899)  Dr.  Ezekiel  Ezra  Smith 
(1899-1933),  Dr.  James  Ward  Seabrook  (1933-1956),  Dr.  Rudolph  Jones 
(1956-1969),  and  Dr.  Charles  "A"  Lyons,  Jr.  (1969-1972) 
Chancellor:  Dr.  Charles  "A"  Lyons,  Jr.  (1972-         ) 

Institutional  Membership  and  Accreditation 

American  Association  of  Colleges  for  Teacher  Education 

American  Association  of  State  Colleges  and  Universities 

American  Council  on  Education 

Association  of  Eastern  North  Carolina  Colleges 

Central  Intercollegiate  Athletic  Association 

National  Association  of  Business  Teacher  Education 

North  Carolina  Association  of  Colleges  and  Universities 

North  Carolina  Department  of  Public  Instruction 

Regional  Education  Laboratory  for  the  Carolinas  and  Virginia 

Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools 

National  Laboratory  of  Higher  Education 
Location 

The  University  is  located  in  Fayetteville,  a  city  of  approximately  53,100  in- 
habitants, which,  according  to  the  1970  mid-year  census  enumeration,  is  the  third 
fastest  growing  metropolitan  area  in  the  Southeastern  United  States.  The  Univer- 
sity draws  regularly  upon  the  cultural  and  educational  resources  of  the  city  and 
nearby  Fort  Bragg  in  furthering  the  development  of  its  students. 

Interstate  95,  U.  S.  Highways  401  and  301,  and  Seaboard  Coastline  Railroad 
make  the  University  easily  accessible  to  motor  and  rail  travel  from  all  points.  In 
addition,  airline  services  are  provided  by  Piedmont  Airline. 


Phys  ica  I  Pla  nt 
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EXISTING  FACILITIES 


Fayetteville  State  University  is  located  on  a  campus  of  150  acres  with  25 
buildings.  An  academic  building  and  a  new  dormitory  are  on  the  drawing  boards. 
Thirteen  buildings  are  non-residential.  Twelve  buildings  are  residential. 

RESIDENTIAL  FACILITIES 

Women's  Dormitories 

Bryant  Hall.  The  Dunie  A.  Bryant  Hall  was  dedicated  in  1966.  It  is  a  residence  for 
200  young  women  and  is  constructed  in  two  3  story  units  with  connection  breeze- 
ways  at  each  level. 

The  main  floor  north  wing  has  a  beautifully  appointed  lounge.  There  are 
facilities  for  preparing  snacks  and  refreshments  in  a  room  adjoining  the  lounge. 

The  furniture,  except  for  chairs,  in  all  the  bedrooms  is  built  in  and  provides  for 
each  student  a  wardrobe,  chest  of  drawers,  desk  and  book  shelves,  and  bed. 
Custom-made  drapes  throughout  add  attractiveness  and  uniformity  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  building. 

Harris  Hall.  This  dormitory,  which  has  accommodations  for  96  young  women, 
was  completed  in  1938.  In  the  basement  are  rooms  for  laundering  and  hair  care. 
There  are  on  the  main  floor  two  reception  rooms,  one  study  hall,  one  television 
room,  a  lounge  and  one  guest  room. 

Hood  Hall.  Hood  Hall  was  completed  in  1939.  There  are  facilities  for  72  students 
and  a  two  room  apartment  for  the  dormitory  director.  There  are  a  study  hall  on 
the  second  floor  and  a  reception  hall-lounge  on  the  main  floor. 

Joyner  Hall.  Joyner  Hall  is  a  dormitory  for  96  young  ladies.  There  are  an  inter- 
communication system,  laundry  room,  room  for  hair  care,  large  study  hall  on  the 
second  floor,  recreation  room  in  the  basement,  television  room  and  reception 
hall-lounge  on  the  main  floor. 

Smith  Hall.  Smith  Hall,  a  modern  brick,  fireproof  dormitory  for  60  women,  was 
completed  in  1953.  The  first  floor  has  a  two  room  and  bath  apartment  for  a  dor- 
mitory director  as  well  as  a  two  room  and  bath  guest  suite.  There  are  two  recep- 
tion rooms  and  and  an  office  on  the  main  floor.  A  large  recreation  room,  storage 
area,  and  laundry  room  are  in  the  basement. 

Men's  Dormitories 

Vance  Hall.  The  Zebulon  B.  Vance  Hall  is  a  modern  three  story  residence  hall 
designed  to  accommodate  254  young  men.  The  furnishings,  except  for  chairs,  are 
permanently  installed  in  each  room.  On  the  first  floor  are  a  spacious  lounge, 
vending  room  and  laundry.  Each  floor  has  a  study  hall  and  a  trunk  room. 

Williams  Hall.  Williams  Hall,  named  for  Professor  George  Williams,  was 
erected  in  1955  as  a  dormitory  for  male  students.  The  building  houses  54  male 
students.  It  has  27  rooms,  a  large  reception  hall,  a  lounge,  a  storage  room  and  two 
large  bathrooms. 
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Faculty  Residences 

On  campus  there  are  five  residences,  one  of  which  is  the  home  of  the 
Chancellor.  The  other  four  are  occupied  by  other  staff  persons.  These  are  frame 
structures,  modest  in  size,  but  well  maintained. 

ACADEMIC  BUILDINGS 

Smith  Academic  Building.  The  Smith  Academic  Building,  erected  in  1924,  houses 
the  offices  of  the  Associate  Dean  of  Students  (W),  Associate  Dean  of  Students 
(M),  the  Placement  Office,  and  the  University  Counseling  Center.  Also  located  in 
this  building  are  the  Security  Office,  the  largest  Univac  Computer  in  the  area,  the 
Curriculum  Center  and  six  classrooms. 

Lilly  Gymnasium.  The  Lilly  Gymnasium  was  erected  in  1938  and  remodeled  in 
1959.  It  consists  of  9  offices  and  storerooms,  one  gymnasium  floor  (with  storage), 
one  men's  dressing  room  and  three  floor  storage  rooms,  showers  and  locker 
rooms  for  men  and  women,  classrooms,  first  aid  rooms,  sleeping  rooms  for  visit- 
ing athletic  teams,  and  for  visiting  coaches. 

Women's  Gymnasium.  In  June  1968,  the  new  women's  physical  education  facility 
was  completed.  It  contains  classrooms,  faculty  offices,  locker  rooms,  a  heated 
swimming  pool,  a  regulation  size  basketball  court  which  can  be  used  for  other  in- 
door sports  and  recreation,  and  a  dance  studio. 

Charles  Waddell  Chesnutt  Library.  For  many  years  the  name  of  Charles  Waddell 
Chesnutt,  pioneer  novelist  and  third  president  of  the  institution,  has  been 
honored  in  the  name  of  the  library.  When  the  first  library  building  to  bear  his 
name  was  replaced  in  1968,  the  new  building  was  named  for  him.  This  three  level 
contemporary  library  covers  32,000  square  feet,  has  a  book  capacity  of  100,000 
volumes  and  seats  425  persons. 

This  three  level  contemporary  library  covers  32,000  square  feet,  has  a  book 
capacity  of  100,000  volumes  and  seats  425  persons. 

The  library  subscribers  to  35  newspapers,  receives  525  periodicals,  and  has  a 
book  collection  of  85,000  volumes.  Non-book  media  and  listening  facilities  con- 
stitute a  vital  part  of  the  library's  services. 

Open  shelves  afford  the  students  the  privilege  of  direct  access  to  all  bound 
periodicals  and  all  books  except  those  in  special  collections.  There  are  individual 
study  carrels  for  students  on  two  floors.  In  addition,  there  are  locked  cubicles 
reserved  for  use  by  persons  engaged  in  research. 

Systematic  instruction  in  the  use  of  the  library  is  given  to  entering  students  by 
the  library  staff. 

In  the  administration  of  the  library,  the  aim  is  to  make  its  resources  and  ser- 
vices contribute  as  effectively  as  possible  to  the  total  educational  progress  of  the 
university. 

Emil  Rosenthal  Classroom  Building.  The  Emil  Rosenthal  Classroom  Building 
was  completed  in  June  1966.  It  is  a  two-story,  air-conditioned,  brick  and  steel 
structure,  containing  classrooms,  a  dark  room  for  developing  pictures,  a  student 
lounge,  a  multipurpose  room,  an  art  studio,  a  library  which  has  facilities  for 
reading  and  for  listening  to  recordings.  The  hexagonal  area  of  the  main  floor  is 
designed  for  music.  The  choir  and  band  rooms  have  a  capacity  for  125  students. 
The  choir  room,  principally  used  for  choir  rehearsals,  equipped  with  fixed  opera 
chairs  and  a  permanent  stage,  is  designed  for  recitals,  and  may  be  used  also  as 
space  for  meetings  and  other  programs  requiring  seating  for  no  more  than  125 
persons. 
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Taylor  Science  Hall.  This  building  was  erected  in  1939  and  has  classrooms  and 
laboratories  for  chemistry,  physics,  biology  and  general  science.  These  facilities 
have  been  supplemented  by  a  new  building,  the  Taylor  Science  Annex,  which  was 
opened  at  the  beginning  of  the  1968  academic  year.  There  are  separate 
laboratories  for  general  and  advanced  use,  a  photographic  darkroom,  and  an 
animal  room.  The  building  is  completely  air-conditioned. 

The  University  Communications  Center.  The  former  library  building  is  now  being 
utilized  as  a  Communications  Center,  office  for  the  General  Studies  Program  and 
its  supporting  services  and  as  a  study  center.  This  building  is  provided  with  a 
multi-purpose  room,  carrels  for  individual  study  and  is  equipped  with 
programmed  learning  materials  in  many  areas  of  study.  Housed  in  this  area  are 
individual  offices  for  the  Director  and  Counselors  of  the  General  Studies 
Program,  the  Reading  Specialist  and  the  Director  of  the  Tutorial  Program.  One 
wing  of  this  building  houses  an  Audio-Visual  Laboratory  Office,  storage  rooms,  a 
television  studio  for  close  circuit  presentations  televising  over  commercial 
channels,  a  radio  station  with  a  studio  and  a  broadcasting  capacity,  plus 
classroom  facilities  for  teaching  communications  and  media  courses.  These 
facilities  will  provide  support  to  all  academic  areas  as  well  as  enable  the  Universi- 
ty to  offer  a  Communications  major  with  a  number  of  concentrations. 

NON-ACADEMIC  BUILDINGS 

New  Administration  Building.  This  building,  of  contemporary  design,  consists  of 
two  modern  equipped,  fully  air-conditioned  stories.  It  includes  a  suite  for  the 
Chancellor,  offices  for  other  administrative  staff  and  a  trustee  room. 
Maintenance  Building.  This  building  was  completed  in  1962.  It  contains  a  modern 
well-equipped  auto  mechanics  shop,  a  plumbing  shop,  a  sheet  metal  and  electrical 
shop,  a  carpentry  and  locksmith  shop,  a  storage  area  and  a  loading  and  un- 
loading ramp. 

Spaulding  Infirmary.  The  Spaulding  Infirmary  is  a  one  story  brick  structure.  On 
one  wing  are  the  male  ward,  an  isolation  room,  semi-private  rooms,  two  examina- 
tion rooms  and  a  doctor's  office. 

On  the  other  wing  are  female  ward,  isolation  room,  a  semi-private  room,  dis- 
pensary. Central  nurses'  stations  are  on  each  wing. 

J.  W.  Seabrook  Auditorium.  Seabrook  Auditorium  is  a  modern  brick  structure 
with  a  seating  capacity  of  1,240.  A  large  stage,  with  proper  lighting  for  dramatic 
performances,  has  made  it  valuable  for  that  activity.  Additional  space  in  the 
building  is  used  for  dressing  rooms,  offices,  storage  and  ticket  offices.  A  projec- 
tion room  is  located  in  the  balcony. 

The  H.  L.  Cook  Dining  Hall.  This  building  was  renovated  in  1962.  It  houses  the 
kitchen,  the  cafeteria  for  students,  a  smaller  dining  room  for  teachers,  and 
facilities  for  storage  and  refrigeration. 

Central  Warehouse.  A  brick  structure  which  was  formerly  the  laundry.  The  office 
of  the  Superintendent  of  Buildings  and  Grounds  is  in  this  building. 
Rudolph  Jones  Student  Center.  Valued  at  almost  a  million  dollars,  this  is  a 
modern,  highly  complex  and  specialized  kind  of  building  located  on  "East  Cam- 
pus." It  is  named  in  honor  of  Dr.  Rudolph  Jones,  a  former  president  of  the 
University. 

There  is  nothing  elsewhere  quite  like  this  Center.  Though  it  has  much  in  com- 
mon with  civic  community  centers,  it  is  much  more  inclusive  and  unique  in  its 
facilities.  It  houses  a  barber  shop,  a  beauty  parlor,  bowling  lanes,  billiard  tables, 
table  tennis,  a  TV  lounge,  a  ballroom,  a  post  office,  a  student  supply  store,  a  con- 
ference room,  4  meeting  rooms,  2  music  listening  or  literature  rooms,  a  main 
lounge,  an  information  booth,  a  cloak  room,  2  patios,  a  snack  bar,  and  a  mul- 
titude of  offices  all  under  one  roof. 


Student  Life 
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STUDENT  PERSONNEL  SERVICES 


The  broad  objective  of  the  Student  Personnel  Services  is  to  assist  students  in 
making  the  most  effective  use  of  the  opportunities  offered  by  the  University. 
Specifically,  the  Student  Personnel  Program  seeks  to  assist  each  student  to 
develop  spiritually,  intellectually  and  socially  by  providing:  (1)  opportunities  in 
which  every  student  learns  to  know  and  be  known,  and  is  understood  and 
accepted  as  an  individual  by  faculty  and  staff;  (2)  group  living  experiences  in 
which  the  student  may  move  toward  mature  concepts  of  responsibility  and 
freedom  within  the  context  of  the  community  and  (3)  a  total  environment  con- 
ducive to  the  development  of  moral  responsibility,  health,  self-reliance,  emotional 
stability,  knowledge  and  aesthetic  appreciation. 

Counseling  Services 

Five  full-time  Guidance  Counselors  provide  a  program  of  guidance  for  all 
students.  The  Counseling  Services  involve  the  application  of  sound  professional 
guidance  in  personal,  academic,  and  vocational  areas.  Academic  orientation  is 
provided  in  a  group  setting,  and  regular  testing  programs  are  carried  on  to 
evaluate  and  to  give  direction  in  current  studies  and  future  plans  to  both  the  stu- 
dent and  his  instructors. 

Dean  of  Students 

The  general  function  of  the  Dean  of  Students  is  to  coordinate  the  total  Student 
Personnel  Program.  In  this  respect,  the  Dean  of  Students  works  cooperatively 
with  the  Associate  Deans  for  Men  and  Women,  the  Guidance  Counselors,  and 
the  Academic  Advisors  in  areas  that  concern  the  students'  total  welfare  and 
progress. 

Associate  Dean  of  Students  (M) 

While  the  Associate  Dean  of  Students  (M)  is  concerned  with  residence  hall 
living,  disciplinary  actions,  approval  of  various  campus  programs  and  helping 
students  solve  their  problems,  he  is  also  assistant  to  the  Dean  of  Students  in  ac- 
tions involving  male  students  in  an  official  capacity.  His  duties  extend  further  un- 
officially. 

The  Office  of  the  Associate  Dean  of  Students  (M)  is  the  scene  of  expression  of 
male  students  to  help  dissolve  the  intellectual  gap.  It  welcomes  and  encourages  all 
positive  ideas  and  action  in  an  attempt  to  build  the  necessary  habits  for  this  world 
of  turmoil  and  peril.  It  is  open  always  to  hear  the  criticisms  and  agruments  of  our 
men  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  both  academic  and  cultural.  Its  programs  are  flexi- 
ble and  can  grow  and  improve  in  relation  to  the  ideas  and  constructive  criticism 
of  the  men  on  campus.  The  Office  presents  and  represents  the  ideals  of  manhood 
and  scholarship. 

Associate  Dean  of  Students  (W) 

From  the  time  of  admission  to  the  date  of  leaving,  either  for  graduation  or 
withdrawal,  a  young  woman  is  of  concern  to  the  Office  of  the  Associate  Dean  of 
Students  (W).  Housing,  health,  and  residence  hall  life  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
this  Office  as  well  as  personal  counseling  for  groups  and  individuals.  Regular 
programs  and  special  programs,  such  as  Women's  Week,  are  carried  out  under 
the  advisorship  of  this  Office.  Withdrawals  of  young  women  are  cleared  by  the 
Associate  Dean  of  Students  (W). 
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Housing  Regulations 

All  students  under  2 1  years  of  age  and  not  residents  of  Fayetteville  are  required 
to  live  on  campus. 

Students  desiring  to  live  off  campus  must  write  in  advance  for  permission  to 
live  in  an  approved  home.  Letters  requesting  permission  should  be  addressed  to 
the  Dean  of  Students.  Letters  from  parents  should  accompany  the  students' 
letters. 

Freshman  Orientation 

During  Freshman  Orientation  Week,  an  effort  is  made  to  help  freshmen  to 
adjust  to  the  University  community.  The  students  are  apprised  of  the  testing  and 
counseling  activities,  registration  procedures,  and  they  are  given  information 
about  the  University  and  the  demands  of  university  life. 

Food  Service 

Food  services  are  provided  in  the  H.  L.  Cook  Dining  Hall  and  the  University 
Canteen. 

Health  Services 

Through  an  integrated  program  of  health  instruction,  health  service,  and  a 
healthful  environment,  the  University  seeks  to  develop  sound  individual  and 
group  health  habits.  Health  services  are  made  available  to  the  university  students 
by  the  health  staff  which  includes  one  physician  and  four  nurses  on  a  twenty-four 
hour  basis. 

Treatment  is  provided  for  minor  illnesses  and  minor  injuries  in  the  Spauling  In- 
firmary. Through  a  cooperative  arrangement  between  the  University  and  local 
hospitals,  treatment  for  major  illnesses  and  injuries  is  provided  at  the  local 
hospitals.  A  physical  exam,  including  a  blood  test  and  chest  X-ray,  is  required  of 
all  students  each  year  before  registration. 

Career  Planning  and  Placement  Services 

Career  planning  and  placement  services  are  provided  for  students  and  alumni. 
The  Office  of  Career  Planning  and  Placement  Services  considers  choosing  a 
career  one  of  the  most  important  decisions  that  a  student  will  ever  make.  It  is, 
therefore,  available  to  help  each  student  make  this  decision.  Through  individual 
interviews  students  can  explore  career  possibilities  in  the  light  of  their  aptitudes, 
training  interest  and  personal  requirements. 

A  collection  of  career  reference  materials,  including  career  monographs, 
recruiting  literature,  company  brochures,  graduate  and  professional  school 
catalogues  and  fellowship  opportunities  is  available.  The  Office  provides  follow- 
up  services  and  arranges  interviews  between  prospective  employees  and 
employers. 

Resumes  are  prepared  and  credential  files  established  for  prospective 
employers. 

Participation  in  this  university  service  is  voluntary  and  without  fee.  Every  stu- 
dent is  encouraged  to  register  early  with  the  Placement  Office. 
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STUDENT  ACTIVITIES  AND  ORGANIZATIONS 

The  University  provides  a  balanced  program  of  activities  for  moral,  cultural, 
spiritual  and  physical  development  of  the  students.  Cultural,  religious,  social  and 
recreational  activities  are  sponsored  by  various  departments,  committees,  and 
organizations  of  the  University.  In  order  that  students  may  learn  how  to  find 
wholesome  and  creative  leisure  time  pursuits  they  are  encouraged  to  discover 
campus  activities  which  will  fit  their  needs  and  interests.  Every  student  is  en- 
couraged to  participate  in  at  least  one  activity  provided  by  the  University. 

Among  these  activities  are: 

Social  Activities.  The  social  program  is  planned  so  that  each  student  may  have 
an  opportunity  to  develop  his  personal,  social  and  physical  capacity.  A  calendar 
of  special  events  is  followed,  including  social  affairs  sponsored  by  the  University, 
by  faculty  members,  and  by  student  groups. 

Lyceum  Programs.  Outstanding  artists,  lectures  and  dramatic  productions  are 
brought  to  the  campus  annually.  In  addition,  the  students  may  attend  cultural 
and  educational  events  sponsored  by  organizations  in  the  City  of  Fayetteville. 

Intercollegiate  Athletics.  The  University  is  a  member  of  the  Central  Inter- 
collegiate Athletic  Association.  Football,  basketball,  baseball,  track,  golf  and 
tennis  are  major  sports  at  the  University. 

Religious  Activities.  The  religious  activities  are  non-sectarian.  Speakers  of  all 
faiths  are  invited  to  participate  in  the  University's  programs,  especially  its  annual 
Religious  Emphasis  Week  and  Sunday  School. 

The  Intramural  Program.  A  broad  intramural  program  for  students  and  faculty 
is  conducted  by  the  Department  of  Physical  Education,  Health,  and  Recreation. 
This  program  provides  a  wide  variety  of  recreational  sports  activities.  Team  and 
individual  awards  are  made  at  the  end  of  the  school  year. 

Newspaper.  The  VOICE  is  a  monthly  publication,  composed  of  a  News 
Workshop  and  a  campus  staff.  Its  aims  are  to  report  the  truth  with  accuracy  on 
all  matters  related  to  the  University,  to  keep  the  students  informed  concerning  all 
activities  of  the  University,  and  to  provide  freedom  of  expression  for  the  whole 
student  body,  faculty,  and  administration. 

Yearbook.  The  FAYETTEVILLIAN  is  a  student  annual  publication  exhibiting 
integral  components  and  products  of  Fayetteville  State  University.  It  portrays  the 
life  and  activity  of  persons  closely  affiliated  with  the  campus. 
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ORGANIZATIONS 
GOVERNMENTAL  ORGANIZATIONS 

Student  Government 

The  purpose  of  this  organization  is  (1)  to  preserve  institutional  customs  and 
traditions;  (2)  to  promote  college  spirit,  and  (3)  to  encourage  student  initative;  (4) 
to  afford  student  development  through  self-expression,  self-control  and 
leadership;  (5)  to  co-operate  with  the  student  body  and  administration  in  the 
regulation  and  the  promotion  of  student  activities;  (6)  to  enact  legislation  and  to 
enforce  this  student  legislation. 

Women's  Council  Day  Student  Association 

Men's  Assembly  Class  Organziations 

Dormitory  Associations 

Religious  Activities 

The  most  active  religious  organizations  on  the  campus  are  the  following: 
Baptist  Student  Union  Westminster  Fellowship 

Methodist  Student  Movement  Navigators 

Besides  these  there  are  non-sectarian  religious  activities  such  as  the  annual 
Religious  Emphasis  Week  under  the  leadership  of  outstanding  personalitities  of 
different  faiths.  There  is  also  an  inter-denominational  Sunday  School  under  the 
leadership  of  the  students. 


Fine  Arts 


Choir  Modern  Dance  Group 

Band  Student  Chapter  of  Music 

Drama  Guild  Educators  National  Conference 

Athletics 

Varsity  Club  Tennis  Baseball 

Basketball  Track 

Football  Golf 

Service  Organizations 

Cheerleaders 
University  Marshals 
Alpha  Phi  Omega 

Professional 

Student  National  Education  Association 

Social  Science  Club 

Physical  Education  Majors  Organization 

Honor  Societies 

Phi  Beta  Lambda  Beta  Kappa  Chi 

Alpha  Kappa  Mu  Sigma  Tau  Delta 

Who's  Who  Among  Students  in  Pi  Omega  Pi 
American  Universities  and  Colleges 

Fraternities  and  Sororities 

Pan  Hellenic  Council  Delta  Sigma  Theta  Sororitj 
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Kappa  Alpha  Psi  Fraternity 
Phi  Beta  Sigma  Fraternity 
Alpha  Phi  Alpha  Fraternity 
Omega  Psi  Phi  Fraternity 

Other  Organizations 

Afro-American  Society 
Groove  Phi  Groove 
Social  Fellowship 
Groove  Phi  Soul 
Swing  Phi  Swing 
Tau  Phi  Theta 
Tau  Phi  Tau 


Alpha  Kappa  Alpha  Sorority 
Zeta  Phi  Beta  Sorority 
Sigma  Gamma  Rho  Sorority 


Cocoa  Phi  Cocoa 
Tho  Alpha  Tau 
Rho  Alpha  Tau 
Tan  Phi  Cocoa 
Iota  Phi  Theta 
Rho  Alpha  Theta 
Gamma  Sigma  Sigma 


Alpha  Kappa  Mu  Honor  Society 

A  chapter  of  Alpha  Kappa  Mu  Honor  Society  was  established  at  Fayetteville 
State  University  in  1940.  The  purpose  of  the  organization  is  to  promote  scholastic 
excellency  among  the  students  of  the  institution.  Election  to  membership  in 
Alpha  Kappa  Mu  offers  a  form  of  recognition  to  the  individual  scholar. 

Below  are  the  requiremets  for  election  to  the  Society: 

1.  A  student  must  be  of  junior  or  senior  classification. 

2.  He  must  have  earned  a  minimum  of  75  semester  hours  toward  a  degree. 

3.  His  scholastic  average  in  terms  of  grade  points  must  be  3.3  or  more. 

A  transfer  student  is  not  eligible  for  membership  in  the  organization  until  he 
has  been  in  residence  at  the  University  for  two  semesters. 

Who's  Who  Among  Students  in  American  Universities  and  Colleges 

The  requirements  for  election  to  Who's  Who  are  as  follows 

1.  Junior  or  senior  classification 

2.  Minimum  academic  scholarship  of  3.0. 

3.  Good  moral  character. 

4.  Active  participation  in  campus  organizations. 

5.  No  previous  election  to  Who's  Who. 

6.  At  least  one  year  of  study  at  the  University. 


Expenses 

and 

Financial  Aid 
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1973-74  FEES  AND  EXPENSES 


Boarder 

Non-Boarder 

Tuition  &  Academic  Fee  In-State 

$ 

205.00 

$    205.00 

Tuition  &  Academic  Fee  Out-of-State 

1,588.00 

1,588.00 

General  Fees 

; 

151.00 

151.00 

Other  Fees 

107.00 

107.00 

Room  &  Laundry  Fee 

i 

186.00 

— 

Board 

464.00 
$1,413.00 

— 

Total  In-State 

$    463.00 

Total  Out-of-State 

$2,796.00 

$1,846.00 

SCHEDULE  OF  PAYMENT  OF  FEES 

Entrance  Fees 

Entrance  Fees 

Boarder 

Non-Boarder 

1st  Sem 

2nd  Sem 

1st  Sem 

2nd  Sem 

Tuition  &  Academic 

Fee  In-State                             102.50 

102.50 

102.50 

102.50 

Tuition  &  Academic 

Fee  Out-of-State                     794.00 

794.00 

794.00 

794.00 

General  Fees                                 85.50 

65.50 

85.50 

65.50 

Other  Fees                                    62.00 

45.00 

62.00 

45.00 

Room  &  Laundry  Fee                243.00 

243.00 

— 

— 

Board                                        232.00 

_232.00 

__^z_ 

_^^_ 

Amount  Due  at  Registration 

In-State                                   493.00 

456.00 

250.00 

213.00 

Out-Of-State                        1,184.50 

1,147.50 

941.50 

904.50 

Amount  Due     (1)                  232.00 

(2) 

232.00 

Total  Semester  Fees 

In-State                                 725.00 

688.00 

250.00 

213.00 

Out-of-State                         1,416.50 

1,369.50 

941.50 

904.50 

(1)  Due  November  1,  1973 

(2)  Due  March  1,  1974 


OTHER  EXPENSES 


Application  Fee  $   10.00 

Practice  Teaching  Fee  25.00 

Late  Registration  Fee   1 0.00 

Graduation  Fee  20.00 

Transcript  Fee    2.00 

Locker  Fee,  per  year  Off-Campus  Students 2.50 

Books,  each  year,  approximately    100.00 

Supplies,  each  year,  approximately    35.00 

Health  and  Accident  Insurance  1 7.00 

Freshman  Beanie    2.00 

Auto  Registration  Fee    5.00 

Special  Examination  Fee   1 5.00 
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Total  registration  fees  and  expenses  are  due  and  payable  in  full  on  or  before 
registration  of  each  semester.  The  semester  fees  may  be  paid  by  mail  until  one 
week  before  registration.  No  student  will  be  permitted  to  register  for  classes  until 
registration  fees  are  paid.  Make  all  money  orders  and  checks  payable  to 
Fayetteville  State  University.  Mail  to  Business  Manager,  F.S.U.,  Fayetteville, 
North  Carolina  28301. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  RESERVES  THE  RIGHT  TO  CHANGE  FEES  AND 
EXPENSES  WITHOUT  PRIOR  NOTICE.  NOTIFICATION  OF  CHANGES 
WILL  BE  SENT  TO  STUDENTS  WHENEVER  POSSIBLE. 


METHODS  OF  PAYMENT 

Parents  and  others  responsible  for  the  bills  of  students  should  make  remit- 
tances payable  to  Fayetteville  State  University  and  they  should  be  mailed  to  the 
Business  Office.  PAYMENTS  MUST  BE  MADE  IN  EITHER  CASHIERS 
CHECK  OR  MONEY  ORDERS.  Money  intended  for  the  personal  use  of  a  stu- 
dent and  for  books  should  not  be  included  in  any  check  or  money  order  drawn  to 
Fayetteville  State  University  since  such  a  remittance  must  be  deposited  in  full  to 
the  student's  account  and  the  process  of  refunds  will  delay  by  several  weeks  the 
student  from  receiving  the  money  intended  for  personal  expense.  No  part  of 
remittances  made  payable  to  the  University  will  be  given  to  the  student  except  at 
the  written  request  of  the  person  making  the  remittance.  The  written  request 
should  be  mailed  directly  to  the  Business  Office. 

Tuition  and  fees  are  due  at  the  beginning  of  each  semester.  If  a  student  cannot 
pay  the  full  amount,  he  should  contact  the  Financial  Aid  Office. 

REFUND 

When  a  student  withdraws  from  school,  the  University  will  not  release  any  re- 
fund of  tuition,  fee,  room,  and  board  until  at  least  three  weeks  have  elapsed  from 
the  date  the  payment  was  received.  When  withdrawal  occurs  after  classes  have 
started,  refund  will  not  be  made  until  at  least  two  weeks  have  elapsed  from  the 
date  forms  are  submitted  to  the  Business  Office.  All  refunds  will  be  made  by 
check  payable  to  the  parents,  guardian,  or  persons  responsible  for  paying  bills 
and  mailed  to  the  proper  address. 

ACCIDENT  AND  SICKNESS  INSURANCE 

The  University  has  arranged  for  an  adequate  plan  of  accident  and  sickness  in- 
surance for  all  full-time  students.  The  plan  has  been  especially  designed  to  supple- 
ment the  medical  care  furnished  by  the  University  Health  Services. 

The  annual  premium  for  this  coverage  is  $17.00  per  student.  Full  information 
concerning  this  accident  and  sickness  plan  may  be  secured  from  the  Dean  of 
Students. 

All  full-time  students  will  automatically  be  included  in  the  insurance  plan  and 
will  be  charged  accordingly  except  those  who  specifically  request  in  writing  on  or 
before  August  15,  1974  that  they  not  be  included  for  the  first  semester.  An  Excep- 
tion Request  form  is  furnished  for  this  purpose. 
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RESIDENTIAL  STATUS  AND  TUITION  ASSESSMENT 

The  residential  status  of  all  students  is  determined  during  the  time  that  their 
applications  for  admission  and  related  papers  are  processed  and  they  are  sub- 
sequently accepted  for  admission.  A  person  eighteen  years  of  age  or  older  is  not 
deemed  eligible  for  the  lower  tuition  rate,  unless  he  has  maintained  his  legal 
residence  in  North  Carolina  for  at  least  twelve  months  next  preceding  the  date  of 
his  first  enrollment  or  re-enrollment  in  an  instituion  of  higher  learning  in  this 
State.  Student  status  in  an  institution  of  higher  learning  in  this  State  (North 
Carolina)  shall  not  constitute  eligibility  for  residence  to  qualify  said  student  for 
in-State  tuition. 

G.  S.  116-143. 1(b) 

"To  qualify  for  in-state  tuition  a  legal  resident  must  have  maintained 
his  domicile  in  North  Carolina  for  at  least  the  12  months  immediate- 
ly prior  to  his  classification  as  a  resident  for  tuition  purposes.  In 
order  to  be  eligible  for  such  classification,  the  individual  must  es- 
tablish that  his  or  her  presence  in  the  State  during  such  twelve-month 
period  was  for  purposes  of  maintaining  a  bona  fide  domicile  rather 
than  for  purposes  of  mere  temporary  residnce  incident  to  enrollment 
in  an  institution  of  higher  education;  further,  (1)  if  the  parents  (or 
court-appointed  legal  guardian)  of  the  indiviudal  seeking  resident 
classification  are  (is)  bona  fide  domiciliaries  of  this  State,  this  fact 
shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  domiciliary  status  of  the  individual 
applicant  and  (2)  if  such  parents  or  guardian  are  not  bona  fide 
domiciliaries  of  this  State,  this  fact  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  of 
non-domiciliary  status  of  the  individual." 

University  regulations  concerning  the  classification  of  students  by  residence, 
for  purposes  of  applicable  tuition  differentials  are  set  forth  in  detail  in  A  Manual 
to  Assist  The  Public  Higher  Education  Institutions  of  North  Carolina  in  the  Matter 
of  Student  Residence  Classification  for  Tuition  Purposes.  Each  enrolled  student  is 
responsible  for  knowing  the  contents  of  that  Manual,  which  is  the  controlling  ad- 
ministrative statement  of  policy  on  this  subject.  Copies  of  the  Manual  are 
available  on  request  at  the  Office  of  Admissions. 

MINORS.  A  minor  is  any  person  who  has  not  reached  the  age  of  eighteen  years. 
The  legal  residence  of  a  person  under  eighteeen  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  first 
enrollment  or  re-enrollment  is  an  institution  of  higher  education  in  this  State  is 
that  of  his  parents,  surviving  parents  or  legal  guardian.  In  cases  where  parents  are 
divorced  or  legally  separated,  the  legal  residence  of  the  father  will  control  unless 
custody  of  the  minor  has  been  awarded  by  court  to  the  mother  or  to  a  legal  guar- 
dian, other  than  a  parent.  No  claim  of  residence  in  North  Carolina  based  upon 
residence  of  a  guardian  in  North  Carolina  will  be  considered  if  either  parent  is 
living,  unless  the  action  of  the  court  appointing  the  guardian  antedates  the 
students  first  enrollment  in  a  North  Carolina  institute  of  higher  education  by  at 
least  twelve  months. 

ADULTS.  An  adult  is  any  person  who  has  reached  the  age  of  eighteen  years.  Per- 
sons eighteeen  or  more  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  first  enrollment  in  an  institution 
of  higher  education  are  responsible  for  establishing  their  own  domicile.  Persons 
reaching  the  age  of  eighteen  whose  parents  are  and  have  been  domiciled  in  North 
Carolina  for  at  least  the  preceding  twelve  months,  retain  North  Carolina 
residence  for  tuition  payment  purposes  until  domicile  in  North  Carolina  is  aban- 
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doned.  If  North  Carolina  residence  is  abandoned  by  an  adult,  maintenance  of 
North  Carolina  domicile  for  twelve  months  as  a  non-student  is  required  to  regain 
in-State  status  for  tuition  payment  purposes. 

LEGAL  GUARDIAN.  A  person  who  by  court  order  has  been  appointed  to  act 
in  the  place  of  the  parents  of  the  student. 

ORPHAN.  If  neither  parent  is  living  and  no  guardian  of  this  person  has  been  ap- 
pointed, the  domicile  of  the  minor  is  that  of  the  person  with  whom  he  lives. 
Otherwise,  it  remains  at  the  place  where  the  parent  with  whom  he  lived  last  was 
domiciled. 

ADOPTION.  If  legal  adoption  has  occurred  the  minor's  domicile  is  that  of  the 
adoptive  parents. 

MARRIED  STUDENTS.  The  legal  residence  of  a  wife  follows  that  of  her  hus- 
band except  that  a  woman  currently  enrolled  as  an  in-State  student  in  an  institu- 
tion of  higher  education  may  continue  as  a  resident  even  though  she  marries  a 
non-resident.  If  the  husband  is  a  non-resident  and  separation  or  divorce  occurs, 
the  woman  may  qualify  for  in-State  tuition  after  establishing  her  domicile  in 
North  Carolina  for  at  least  twelve  months  under  the  same  conditions  as  she  could 
if  she  were  single. 

EMANCIPATED  STUDENT.  The  following  are  considered  to  be  emancipated 
students:  (1)  a  student  who  is  eighteen  or  more  years  of  age  and  (2)  a  married  stu- 
dent who  is  under  eighteen  years  of  age,  but  who  is  financially  and  otherwise  in- 
dependent and  whose  domicile  is  maintained  independent  of  his  parents.  An 
emancipated  student  is  considered  to  be  an  adult  for  purposes  of  residence 
classification.  An  out-of-state  student  reaching  the  age  of  eighteen  while  atten- 
ding school  does  not  qualify  for  classification  as  an  in-State  student  merely  by  vir- 
ture  of  having  become  an  emancipated  student.  A  minor  classified  as  an  out-of- 
State  student  who  becomes  emancipated  while  attending  school  must  furnish  con- 
clusive proof  that  he  has.  in  fact  established  a  bona  fide  domicile  in  North 
Carolina  for  at  least  twelve  continuous  months,  exclusive  of  the  time  spent  as  a 
student,  to  be  eligible  for  in-State  tuition. 

DOMICILE.  For  tuition  assessment  purposes,  a  student's  domicile  is  syn- 
onymous with  legal  residence.  The  fact  that  one  temporarily  resides  elsewhere, 
with  the  purpose  of  returning  to  his  home,  does  not  change  his  domicile.  It  is 
presumed  that  the  domicile  of  a  person  continues  to  be  in  the  place  where  it  is 
proved  to  have  been  until  the  contrary  is  shown.  A  domicile  is  never  lost  until  a 
new  one  is  acquired.  To  effect  the  change  of  domicile,  the  first  domicile  must  be 
abandoned  with  no  intention  of  returning  to  it,  and  actual  residence  taken  up  in 
another  place  coupled  with  the  intention  to  remain  there  permanently  or  in- 
definitely. The  burden  of  providing  domicile  when  it  becomes  material  to  do  so 
rests  with  the  student. 

MOVEMENT  INTO  NORTH  CAROLINA.  A  student  (or  in  the  case  of  a 
minor,  his  parent  or  legal  guardian)  who  has  not  established  domicile  in  North 
Carolina  is  classified  as  an  out-of-State  resident.  For  tuition  assessment  purposes, 
a  person  does  not  establish  a  domicile  merely  by  spending  time  in  North 
Carolina,  payment  of  taxes,  owning  property,  voting  or  by  attending  an  institu- 
tion of  higher  education.  A  student  (or  in  the  case  of  a  minor,  his  parent  or  guar- 
dian) who  maintains  a  bona  fide  domicile  for  at  least  the  twelve  months  next 
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next  preceding  the  date  of  first  enrollment  or  re-enrollment  in  an  institution  of 
higher  education  in  North  Carolina  may  be  classified  as  an  in-State  student. 

MOVEMENT  OUT  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA.  If  the  student  (or  in  the  case  of  a 
minor,  his  parent  or  legal  guardian)  establishes  domicile  out  of  North  Carolina 
for  a  period  of  twelve  months,  the  student  is  classified  as  an  out-of-State  student 
at  the  beginning  of  the  next  term. 

RESPONSIBILITY  OF  STUDENTS.  Any  student  or  prospective  student  in 
doubt  concerning  his  residential  status  must  bear  the  responsibility  for  securing  a 
ruling  by  stating  his  case  in  writing  to  the  Admissions  Officer.  The  student  who  , 
due  to  the  subsequent  events,  becomes  eligible  for  a  change  in  classification, 
whether  from  out-of-State  to  in-State  or  the  reverse,  has  the  responsibility  of  im- 
mediately informing  the  Office  of  Admissions  of  this  circumstance  in  writing. 
Failure  to  give  complete  and  correct  information  regarding  residence  constitutes 
grounds  for  disciplinary  actions. 
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FINANCIAL  AID 


Fayetteville  State  University  offers  a  varied  student  aid  program  which  seeks  to 
meet  as  nearly  as  possible  the  financial  need  of  each  student.  All  full  time  students 
who  meet  the  requirements  of  the  University  and  the  Scholarship  Committee  are 
eligible  to  apply  for  financial  assistance,  including  freshmen  and  transfer 
students. 

Work-Study  Program  —  This  program  was  developed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  to  help  disadvantaged  youths.  A  stu- 
dent whose  income  falls  within  a  certain  bracket  can  obtain  a  job  under  this 
program  and  earn  a  large  portion  of  the  cost  of  his  education. 

College  Work  Program  —  Work  scholarships  are  provided  on  basis  of  need  and 
vary  according  to  the  number  of  hours  a  student  is  permited  to  work  each  month. 
A  student's  work  is  limited  to  an  average  of  1 5  hours  per  week  while  classes  are  in 
session. 

Educational  Opportunity  Grants  — These  grants  have  been  established  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  assist  students  who  otherwise  might  be  unable  to  attend 
college.  They  are  direct  grants  which  the  student  is  not  required  to  repay.  To 
qualify  for  these  awards,  students  must  exhibit  exceptional  financial  need  as  well 
as  promise  of  academic  success  on  the  college  level.  Such  students  must  be 
accepted  for  enrollment  on  a  full-time  basis  or  must  be  currently  enrolled  and  in 
good  standing  with  the  college. 

Basic  Educational  Opportunity  Grants  —  The  Basic  Educational  Opportunity 
Grant  Program  was  authorized  by  the  Education  Amendment  of  1972  and  was 
signed  into  law  June  23,  1972.  This  program  provides  for  the  payment  of  grants  to 
students  attending  eligible  institutions  of  higher  education  and  is  intended  to  be 
the  "floor"  of  their  financial  aid  package.  The  maximum  grant  eligibility  for  each 
student  is  $1400  less  the  amount  he  and  his  family  can  be  expected  to  contribute 
toward  the  student's  education.  Also,  the  grant  may  not  exceed  one-half  of  the 
total  amount  it  will  cost  the  student  to  attend  school.  To  be  eligible  for  such 
grants,  the  student  must  be  accepted  or  currently  enrolled  on  a  full-time  basis. 

National  Direct  Student  Loans  —  These  loans  constitute  a  program  for  students 
needing  financial  assistance  who  have  been  accepted  for  at  least  one-half  time 
enrollment  or  who  are  currently  enrolled  students  in  good  standing.  The  student 
has  an  obligation  to  repay  his  loan  with  3%  interest  within  a  ten-year  period  after 
graduation. 

Bing  Crosby  Youth  Fund  Student  Loan  —  Established  in  1970  by  the  Bing  Crosby 
Corporation,  this  loan  is  designed  to  help  needy  students  who  have  successfully 
completed  their  freshman  year  to  continue  their  education. 

North  Carolina  State  Scholarship  —  Cash  scholarships  are  awarded  to  superior 
students  on  the  basis  of  high  rank  in  graduating  class  and  a  high  score  on  the 
Scholastic  Aptitude  Test. 

The  J.  W.  Seabrook  Scholarship  Fund  —  This  fund  is  maintained  by  gifts  from 
faculty,  staff,  alumni  and  friends.  Grants  are  made  from  this  fund  to  students  of 
exceptional  ability  who  show  great  potential. 
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Nannie  L.  Smith  Loan  Fund  —  This  fund  was  established  by  Fayetteville  State 
University  alumni  to  help  deserving  seniors  who  need  financial  assistance  in  order 
to  remain  in  college  and  graduate. 

Insured  Loan  Program  —  This  particular  program,  sometimes  called  the 
Guaranteed  Loan  Program,  is  designed  to  help  students  who  need  financial 
assistance  while  in  college  also.  The  student  must  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
college  he  is  attending  or  expects  to  attend  and  the  requirements  of  the  Lending 
Agency. 

The  Insured  Loan  Program  is  administered  for  residents  of  North  Carolina  by 
College  Foundation,  Inc.,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Most  states  operate  their  own  Loan  Fund.  In  the  event  a  student  lives  in  a  state 
which  does  not  operate  its  own  Fund,  he  should  write  directly  to  United  States 
Student  Aid  Fund,  Inc.,  845  Third  Avenue,  New  Yori,  N.  Y.  10022,  and  request 
application  and  information  concerning  the  Guaranteed  Loan  Fund  For  College 
Students. 

North  Carolina  Prospective  Teachers  Scholarship-Loan  Fund  —  In  1957,  the  North 
Carolina  General  Assembly  established  a  Scholarship-Loan  Fund  for  North 
Carolina  Prospective  Teachers.  A  limited  number  of  awards  of  not  more  than 
$600.00  are  provided  annually.  They  are  awarded  on  the  basis  of  the  aptitude, 
purposefulness,  scholarship,  character,  and  financial  need  of  the  applicant. 


Interested  students  should  write  Prospective  Teachers  Scholarship-Loan  Fund, 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  —  Financial  assistance  for  attending  college  is  provided 
by  the  State  of  North  Carolina  for  residents  of  North  Carolina  who  are  physically 
handicapped.  For  additional  information  write  directly  to  the  North  Carolina 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Division,  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Students  desiring  information  on  financial  aid  matters,  or  wishing  to  apply  for 
assistance,  should  contact: 

THE  FINANCIAL  AID  OFFICE 
FAYETTEVILLE  STATE  UNIVERSITY 
FAYETTEVILLE,  NORTH  CAROLINA    28301 


AWARDS  AND  SCHOLARSHIPS 

The  University  seeks  to  develop  and  maintain  high  standards  of 
scholarship  among  its  students.  Special  awards  and  scholarships  are  given 
in  recognition  of  outstanding  scholastic  achievement  and  service. 

The  George  H.  Williams  Memorial  Award  given  annually  for  excellence  in 
scholarship  in  the  graduating  class  by  Miss  Rosa  B.  Williams,  Mr.  John  A. 
Williams,  Dr.  O.  B.  Williams,  and  the  Late  Miss  Elizabeth  Gunter. 

The  Mayme  Worsham  Seabrook  Memorial  Award  given  by  Dr.  J.  Ward 
Seabrook  for  superior  scholarship  in  the  graduating  class. 
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The  E.  E.  Smith  and  Nannie-  Goodc  Smith  Memorial  Award  lor  superior 
Scholarship  in  the  graduating  class  given  by  Mrs.  Lorena  G.  Coppage. 

The  Edward  Evans  and  Sallie  Evans  Memorial  Award  for  good  citizenship  given 
by  Mr.  Roy  A.  Evans. 

The  Annie  W.  Jones  Memorial  Award  given  to  the  student  with  a  cumulative 
average  of  2.5  or  above  and  who  has  contributed  most  to  the  success  of  the 
University  Band  each  school  year  given  by  Dr.  &  Mrs.  Rudolph  Jones. 

The  June  Cotton  Boutte  Memorial  Award  given  for  excellence  in  courses  in 
education. 

The  Leonora  T.  Jackson  Memorial  Award  presented  for  outstanding  service  in 
the  Sunday  School. 

The  Chicago  Chapter's  Martha  Jones  Collins  Memorial  Award  given  to  the  out- 
standing junior. 

The  J.  W.  Seabrook  Scholarship  Award  given  to  "MISS  FAYETTEV1LLE 
STATE  UNIVERSITY. '" 

The  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Weaver  Award  given  to  the  junior  student  who  has 
made  the  most  improvement  in  oral  communication. 

The  J.  W.  Seabrook  Scholarship  Award  given  to  top  ranking  student  in  the 
graduating  class. 

The  J.  W.  Seabrook  Scholarship  Awards  presented  to  other  top  ranking  students 
in  the  graduating  class. 

Scholarship  Awards  to  top  ranking  non-graduating  students  in  freshman, 
sophomore  and  junior  classes. 

Scholarship  Awards  to  other  "B"  average  non-graduating  students. 

Drama  Guild  Awards  for  academic  excellence  in  speech  and  theatre. 

The  Delta  Alpha  Chapter  of  Alpha  Kappa  Alpha  Sorority,  Inc.  Award  for 
scholarship  and  service. 

The  Delta  Alpha  Chapter  of  Alpha  Kappa  Alpha  Sorority,  Inc.  achievement 
awards. 

The  Gamma  Upsilon  Zeta  Chapter  of  Zeta  Phi  Beta  Sorority,  Inc.  scholarship 
award. 

The  Epsilon  Rho  Lambda  Chapter  of  Alpha  Phi  Alpha  Fraternity,  Inc. 
scholarship  awards. 

The  Zeta  Pi  Omega  Chapter  of  Alpha  Kappa  Alpha  Sorority,  Inc.  scholarship 
award. 

The  Zeta  Beta  Sigma  Chapter  of  Phi  Beta  Sigma  Fraternity,  Inc.  scholarship 
award. 

The  Fayetteville  Alumnae  Chapter  of  Delta  Sigma  Theta  Sorority,  Inc., 
scholarship  award. 

The  Colonel  George  McNeill  Memorial  Award  for  superior  scholarship  in  the 
graduating  class  given  by  Mrs.  George  McNeill. 

The  William  M.  Robinson  Memorial  Award  to  the  major  in  business  education 
with  the  highest  scholastic  average  given  by  the  Department  of  Business  Educa- 
tion. 
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The  Department  of  English  Award  for  academic  excellence  in  English. 

The  Department  of  History  and  Political  Science  Award  given  to  the  top  ranking 
senior  in  history  department. 

The  Department  of  Mathematics  Award  given  to  the  major  in  mathematics  of 
junior  classification  whith  the  highest  scholastic  average. 

The  Department  of  Sociology  Award  given  to  the  graduating  senior  with  the 
highest  average  in  the  department. 

The  Joseph  L.  Knuckles  Award  to  be  given  to  a  junior  biology  major  with  the 
highest  average  "B"  or  above  in  30  semester  hours  of  science. 

The  Newsome-Clark  Scholarship  for  Excellence  in  English. 

The  L.  P.  Turner  Award  in  Theatre  Arts. 

The  Business  Education  Award  of  Merit  given  by  the  National  Business  Educa- 
tion Association  and  the  National  Association  of  Business  Teacher  Education  to 
an  outstanding  student  in  Business  Education. 

The  Business  Administration  Scholastic  Award  given  to  the  student  who  has  the 
highest  academic  average  in  Business  Administration  and  who  has  been  in 
residence  at  least  three  years  at  the  University. 


Admissions 
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ADMISSIONS  REQUIREMENTS 

ADMISSION  AS  A  FRESHMAN 

A  student  will  be  considered  for  admission  to  the  freshman  class  if: 

1.  Formal  application  is  made  to  the  Director  of  Admissions,  and  the  stu- 
dent has  graduated  from  an  accredited  high  school  or,  if  the  student  has  a 
High  School  Equivalency  Certificate. 

2.  The  student  has  completed  a  minimum  of  16  units  of  high  school  credits 
with  a  preferred  distribution  of  credits  as  follows: 

English  4  units 

Social  Studies  2  units  (Including  U.S.  History) 

Science  2  units  (Including  1  laboratory  course) 

Mathematics  2  units  (Including  algebra) 

*Electives  6  units 

*Not  more  than  2  Elective  units  in  "activity"  courses  such  as  Chorus, 
Drama,  etcetera,  will  count  toward  the  16  required  units. 

*Not  more  than  4  Elective  units  in  vocational  subjects  will  count  toward 
the  required  16  units. 

Persons  anticipating  English,  Natural  Science  or  Social  Science  majors 
should  submit  2  years  of  a  foreign  language. 

3.  The  student  ranks  in  the  top  two-thirds  of  his  graduating  class  and 
presents  a  satisfactory  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  combined  score.  Ap- 
plicants for  admission  who  are  not  in  the  top  two-thirds  of  their  re- 
spective graduating  (senior)  classes  and/or  those  who  do  not  earn  a 
satisfactory  score  on  the  SAT  (Scholastic  Aptitude  Test)  are  not  eligible 
for  conditional  admission  to  the  University. 

4.  The  applicant  is  recommended  for  college  attendance  by  his  high  school 
counselor  or  principal. 

FINAL  DECISIONS  ON  ADMISSION  WILL  BE  BASED  ON  CLASS 
RANK,  HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADES,  SAT  SCORES.  SCHOOL 
ACTIVITIES,  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS. 

COURSES  TAKEN  AT  ANOTHER  COLLEGE 

Once  a  student  has  matriculated  at  Fayetteville  State  University,  he  may  not 
pursue  courses  of  any  type  at  another  institution  for  transfer  credit  towards  a 
degree  from  Fayetteville  State  University  without  obtaining  in  advance  of 
registration  for  such  courses  written  permission  from  the  Vice  Chancellor  for 
Academic  Affairs.  Work  taken  without  such  permission  will  not  be  accepted  by 
the  University.  Further,  after  a  student  has  earned  65  or  more  semester  hours  of 
academic  credit  at  this  or  any  other  senior  college,  credit  earned  subsequently 
from  a  junior  college,  community  college  or  technical  institute  will  not  be 
accepted  as  transfer  credit. 
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CONDITIONAL  ADMISSION 


Applicants  who  meet  the  admissions  criteria  but  have  indications  of  weak- 
nesses or  a  specific  academic  deficiency  in  their  high  school  experiences  and/or 
did  not  earn  a  satisfactory  SAT  score  may  be  admitted  conditionally,  upon  ap- 
proval of  the  Admissions  Committee.  These  students  will  be  permitted  to  enter  a 
restricted  college  level  program  on  the  basis  of  a  diagnosis  of  their  respective  aca- 
demic potentials. 

A  conditional  student  who  fails  to  earn  an  average  of  "C"  or  above  during  his 
first  two  semesters  of  work  will  subsequently  be  subject  to  the  Academic  Reten- 
tion, Probation  and  Suspension  rule  that  is  in  effect  for  any  other  student,  in  ad- 
dition to  being  limited  to  an  academic  load  of  13  semester  hours. 

ADMISSION  AS  A  SPECIAL  STUDENT 

The  Special  Student  is  defined  as  one  who  is  seeking  course  credits  for  some 
reason  other  than  toward  a  degree  from  the  University.  The  student  ( 1 )  must  app- 
ly for  admission  as  a  special  student;  (2)  must  submit  proof  of  eligibility  to  pursue 
college  credit,  and  (3)  may  be  required  to  submit  recommendations  and/or  SAT 
scores,  subject  to  the  decision  of  the  Admissions  Committee. 

INTENSIVE  STUDY  PROGRAM 

Applicants  who  do  not  meet  University  admissions  standards  but  are  bona  fide 
high  school  graduates  or  hold  the  GED  high  school  equivalency  certificate  may 
be  admitted  as  non-matriculating  students  in  the  INTENSIVE  STUDY  PRO- 
GRAM. The  ISP  will  include  courses  in  mathematics,  natural  science,  English 
and  reading.  The  mathematics  (Math  1 10)  natural  science  (Natural  Science  1 10) 
and  English  (Eng.  110)  will  be  of  three  semester  hours  of  credit  each  and  the 
reading  will  be  without  college  credit.  Change  of  status  as  a  matriculating  stu- 
dent will  be  conditioned  upon  his  earning  at  least  a  grade  of  "C"  during  a 
specified  summer  session  or  semester.  (Such  enrollees  will  be  required  to  take 
Mathematics  1  1  l-l  12,  Natural  Science  111-112  and  Communication  Skills  I  1  I- 
112  upon  matriculation).  In  each  case  the  student  will  be  required  to  spend  at 
least  20  clock  hours  per  week  in  intensive  study  in  mathematics  or  natural  science, 
English  and  reading.  Additionally,  tutorial  services  will  be  provided  with  regular 
attendance  required. 

ADMISSION  AS  A  TRANSFER  STUDENT 

The  University  accepts  in  transfer  from  other  accredited  institutions  those 
applicants  who  have  maintained  an  overall  "C"  average  at  their  former  in- 
stitution^). 

Each  transfer  applicant  must  present  (1)  an  original  transcript  of  his  high 
school  work,  (2)  an  official  transcript  of  his  academic  record  at  each  institution 
previously  attended  and,  (3)  a  statement  of  honorable  separation  from  the  in- 
stitution^) previously  attended. 

A  transfer  student  must  spend  at  least  one  scholastic  year  in  residence  at 
Fayetteville  State  University  and  must  accumulate  at  least  30  semester  hours 
during  that  year,  which  must  be  his  final  year,  in  order  to  qualify  for  graduation 
at  Fayetteville  State  University. 
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Although  credit  hours  are  granted  in  transfer,  quality  points  are  not.  For  honor 
graduation  and  progress  evaluation, the  entire  computation  of  the  student's 
average  will  be  made  on  work  done  at  Fayetteville  State  University. 

TRANSFER  FROM  JUNIOR  COLLEGES, 
COMMUNITY  COLLEGES,  TECHNICAL  INSTITUTES 

Credits  in  an  Associate  in  Arts  or  an  Associate  in  Science  degree  from  an  ac- 
credited junior  college  will  be  accepted  without  validation.  The  student  must, 
however,  meet  the  requirements  of  his  Fayetteville  State  University  major,  even  if 
it  means  taking  freshman  or  sophomore  level  courses.  In  the  end,  the  department 
chairman  reviews  the  record  of  the  transfer  student  and  makes  the  final 
recommendation  on  courses  to  be  taken  for  the  degree. 

Credits  from  graduates  of  College  Parallel  programs  in  state  approved  com- 
munity colleges  and  technical  institutes  will  receive  full  value  for  courses  com- 
pleted. The  student  must,  however,  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Fayetteville 
State  University  major,  even  if  this  involves  pursuing  freshman  and  sophomore 
level  courses.  The  department  chairman  will  review  the  record  of  the  transfer 
student  and  will  make  the  final  recommendation  on  courses  to  be  taken  for  the 
degree. 

Credits  for  students  who  do  not  complete  the  junior  college  or  community 
College  Parallel  program  or  Associate  Degree  program  will  be  evaluated  where 
applicable,  but  will  not  be  computed  in  the  grade  point  average  at  Fayetteville 
State  University. 

Without  exception,  each  transferee  from  a  junior  college,  community  college  or 
technical  institute  will  be  required  to  complete  a  minimum  of  60  semester  hours  at 
Fayetteville  State  University  to  earn  the  baccalaureate  degree. 

TRANSFERS  FROM  NON-ACCREDITED  INSTITUTIONS 

1.  Admission  from  a  non-accredited  institution  is  provisional,  with  credits 
to  be  validated  by  two  semesters  of  "C"  average  work  at  Fayetteville 
State  University. 

2.  Only  courses  which  are  equivalent  to  courses  offered  at  Fayetteville  State 
University  will  be  credited  toward  the  Bachelor's  degree. 

IN  ORDER  TO  GRADUATE,  EACH  TRANSFER  STUDENT  WILL  COM- 
PLETELY SATISFY  DEPARTMENTAL  COURSE  REQUIREMENTS  IR- 
RESPECTIVE OF  NUMBER  OF  SEMESTER  HOURS  REQUIRED 
AND/OR  ACCUMULATED. 

ADMISSION  OF  FOREIGN  STUDENTS 

The  University  welcomes  qualified  foreign  students.  Secondary  and/or  univer- 
sity level  credentials  must  be  properly  certified  and  presented  to  the  Office  of  Ad- 
missions along  with  a  formal  application  for  admission  and  the  required  fee. 

The  applicant  must  score  satisfactorily  on  the  Test  of  English  as  a  foreign 
language,  administered  by  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  or  an 
English  proficiency  Examination  administered  by  the  Cultural  Attache  of  the 
American  Consulate  or  Embassy. 
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ADMISSION  OF  VETERANS 


The  experiences  of  institutions  of  higher  learning  with  the  Veterans  of  World 
War  II  and  the  Korean  conflict  indicate  that  special  consideration  for  admission 
to  the  University  can  be  given  to  this  group  of  citizens.  Veterans,  servicemen  and 
officers  applying  for  admission  will  be  required  to  meet  the  minimum  admissions 
requirements  outlined  above,  but  will  be  entitled  to  special  academic  credits  on 
the  bases  of  military  experiences,  military  services  schools,  collegiate  ex- 
periences. United  States  Armed  Forces  Institute  (USAFI)  courses  and  end  of 
course(s)  tests,  etc.  In  each  case  the  DD  form  214,  CAB  will  be  required  for  the 
permanent  file  at  Fayetteville  State  University. 

Any  veteran  who  (A)  served  on  active  duty  for  a  period  of  more  than  180  days, 
any  part  of  which  occurred  after  January  31,  1955,  and  who  was  discharged  or 
released  therefrom  under  conditions  other  than  dishonorable  or  (B)  was  dis- 
charged or  released  from  active  duty  after  such  date  for  a  service-connected  dis- 
ability is  eligible  to  study  under  Public  Law  358. 

WHEN  AND  WHERE  TO  APPLY 

For  Fall  Admission  -  Any  time  after  completion  of  Junior  Year. 
For  Spring  Admission  -  Any  time  after  September  1. 
For  Summer  Admission  -  Any  time  after  February  1. 

Address  application  requests  to: 

THE  DIRECTOR  OF  ADMISSIONS 
FAYETTEVILLE  STATE  UNIVERSITY 
FAYETTEVILLE,  NORTH  CAROLINA  28301 

USAFI  Credits  and  Credits  from  Military  Schools  and  Experiences 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION.  Veterans  who  have  had  basic  training  in  the 
regular  Armed  Service  may  receive  credit  for  the  basic  Health  and  Physical 
Education  Department  requirements  for  the  freshman  year  to  include  the 
physical  education  and  health  courses,  a  total  of  three  (3)  hours.  Application 
must  be  made  by  the  Director  of  Admissions.  Sufficient  evidence  of  having  served 
in  a  branch  of  the  service  must  be  shown.  Credit  recommendations  for  courses 
taken  in  military  schools,  by  military  experiences,  etc.,  are  made  by  the  American 
Council  on  Education  (A  Guide  to  The  Evaluation  of  Educational  Experiences  in 
the  Armed  Services).  The  veteran,  officer  or  serviceman  will  be  required  to  pre- 
sent authentic  proof  of  having  completed  such  courses  or  experience(s)  in  each 
case  where  academic  credit  is  desired. 

College  Level  Examination  Program 

The  College-Level  Examination  Program  (CLEP)  is  designed  primarily  to  serve 
the  nontraditional  student  who  has  acquired  knowledge  through  correspondence 
and  university  extension  courses,  educational  television,  adult  education  pro- 
grams, on-the-job  training,  and  independent  study.  It  enables  adults  and  unaf- 
filiated students  to  demonstrate  their  knowledge  and  validate  their  learning  by 
receiving  college  equivalency  for  use  by  business,  industry,  and  organizations 
other  than  institutions  of  higher  learning. 

There  are  two  types  of  examinations:  The  General  Examinations  designed  to 
provide  a  comprehensive  measure  of  undergraduate  achievement  in  five  basic 
areas  of  liberal  arts  (English  composition,  mathematics,  natural  sciences, 
humanities,  social  sciences-history)  and  the  Subject  Examinations  designed  to 
measure  achievement  in  specified  undergraduate  courses. 
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Although  primarily  designed  for  adults  no  longer  actively  engaged  in  formal 
education  programs,  CLEP  may  also  be  useful  to  college  and  high  school 
students  desiring  to  accelerate  or  enrich  their  studies.  CLEP  may  be  of  particular 
interest  to  exceptional  upper-class  students  in  high  schools  not  participating  in 
the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board's  Advanced  Placement  Program. 

In  recognizing  the  value  of  education  obtained  in  ways  other  than  through  for- 
mal college  classroom  procedures,  Fayetteville  State  University  (FSU)  has  for- 
mulated the  policy  contained  herein  of  awarding  advanced  placement  and  univer- 
sity credit  on  the  basis  of  selected  CLEP  scores.  In  so  doing,  FSU  ( 1 )  attempts  to 
place  the  student  at  his  present  level  of  achievement  in  a  subject  so  that  he  neither 
finds  himself  lost  in  material  beyond  his  understanding  nor  has  to  repeat  subject 
matter  previously  learned  and  (2)  recognizes  his  previous  achievement  by  gran- 
ting semester  hours  credit  toward  a  degree  following  registration  and  enrollment 
at  the  University. 

CLEP  General  Examinations  are  used  to  a  limited  extent  as  a  basis  for  awar- 
ding credit  by  the  divisions  of  Fayetteville  State  University.  These  divisions  will 
award  six  semester  hours  of  credit  for  scores  of  425  and  above  on  each  of  the  five 
parts  of  the  examination. 

Where  appropriate,  the  Admissions  Office  at  FSU  may  also  use  the  CLEP 
General  Examination  scores  as  a  substitute  for  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  in 
determining  an  applicant's  admissibility  to  a  degree  program. 

CLEP  Subject  Examinations  provide  a  more  satisfactory  evaluation  of  material 
covered  in  courses  offered  at  FSU  and  are,  therefore,  recommended  over  the 
General  Examinations  for  a  person  who  is  considering  taking  CLEP  ex- 
aminations. 

(Anyone  who  thinks  he  is  well  prepared  in  a  subject  area  after  enrolling  at  FSU 
may  wish  to  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  take  a  departmental  examination 
for  course  credit  in  lieu  of  the  corresponding  CLEP.  Details  of  credit  by  examina- 
tion procedures  can  be  obtained  from  teaching  departments.) 

Credit  and  Advanced  Standing  by  Examination 

Fayetteville  State  University  recognizes  the  fact  that  there  are  great  individual 
differences  in  the  backgrounds  and  preparations  of  students  entering  the  Univer- 
sity. In  our  present  society,  much  learning  takes  place  outside  the  classroom. 
Books,  periodicals,  newspapers,  radio,  television,  travel,  military  experiences, 
work  experiences,  and  day-to-day  conversations  contribute  greatly  to  the 
academic  advancement  of  individuals.  Many  programs  in  high  school  provide  op- 
portunities for  proficient,  ambitious  students  to  proceed  to  more  advanced  levels 
of  achievement.  In  recognition  of  these  factors  in  our  society  and  our  high 
schools,  Fayetteville  State  University  has  developed  a  CREDIT  BY 
EXAMINATION  program.  The  purpose  of  the  program  is  to  allow  students  to 
take  examinations  and  test  their  proficiency  in  various  subject  fields.  Through  the 
examination  it  is  determined  if  their  proficiency  is  equivalent  to  that  which  could 
be  expected  upon  completion  of  a  college  level  course  in  the  subject.  If  the  student 
is  found  to  have  this  level  of  proficiency,  he  is  awarded  credit  for  that  course  and 
allowed  to  proceed  either  with  the  more  advanced  course  or  with  courses  in  other 
areas.  In  each  such  case,  not  only  is  the  course  requirement  waived  but  credit  is 
granted  that  may  be  applied  toward  graduation.  The  student  thus  finds  his  degree 
program    accelerated,    allowing    him    to    obtain    his    bachelor's    degree 
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earlier,  to  initiate  a  graduate  program  sooner,  or  to  enrich  or  broaden  his 
bachelor's  degree  program  by  taking  additional  course  work.  Credit  by  Examina- 
tion is  intended  to  evaluate  educational  experience  that  could  not  be  evaluated  or 
accepted  by  the  University  as  any  other  type  of  regular  credit. 

The  results  of  such  examinations  must  be  reported  to  the  Office  of  the 
Registrar  on  forms  provided  therefore,  and  the  Registrar  or  his  representative 
will  enter  the  appropriate  number  of  credit  hours  and  other  pertinent  course  in- 
formation on  the  permanent  record  of  the  respective  student.  Credits  earned  in 
this  manner  are  not  used  in  the  computation  o\'  the  student's  cumulative  average. 

Students  showing  proficiency  by  passing  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board  Advanced  Placement  Examination  (CEEB-APE),  or  departmental 
examinations  or  other  approved  tests  can  be  given  college  credit  through  the  level 
of  demonstrated  proficiency.  Without  exception,  departmental  examinations 
must  be  an  original  product  of  the  respective  departmental  faculty,  consisting  of  a 
committee  of  no  less  than  three  members.  (Test  made  by  individual  faculty  mem- 
bers will  not  be  acceptable.)  Credit  will  be  allowed  on  the  basis  of  any  testing 
procedure  recommended  by  the  respective  department  and  approved  by  the 
Academic  Affairs  Council  and  other  approving  bodies  which  may  include  tests  of 
the  CEEP-APE  program  examinations  in  the  College  Level  Examination  Pro- 
gram (CLEP)  and  the  United  States  Armed  Forces  Institute. 

Students  cannot  be  denied  the  right  of  examination  in  any  lower  division 
course  given  by  Fayetteville  State  University,  providing  the  course  does  not  carry 
a  prerequisite  and  the  student  meets  all  requirements  as  outlined  below  except 
that  the  student  having  previously  failed  to  earn  credit  by  examination  in  a 
specified  subject  or  course  will  be  automatically  denied  the  opportunity  to  take 
such  examination  again.  However,  physical  education  activity  courses  may  not  be 
challenged. 

1.  To  qualify  for  Credit  by  Examination,  the  student  must  enroll  at 
Fayetteville  State  University  as  a  degree  candidate. 

2.  A  letter  of  application,  setting  forth  background  and  experiences,  in  the 
subject  area  of  the  examination  must  be  written  to  the  respective  depart- 
ment chairman  and/or  faculty. 

3.  The  required  fee  (as  determined  by  the  fiscal  officer)  must  be  paid  in  ad- 
vance, if  the  test  is  prepared  by  or  given  by  a  department  of  Fayetteville 
State  University. 

4.  A  student  may  not  be  allowed  credit  by  examination  in  a  course  in  which 
he  was  previously  enrolled  either  for  credit  or  as  an  auditor,  except  that 
credit  by  examination  may  be  used  as  means  to  obtain  credit  for  courses 
previously  taken  at  institutions  from  which  credit  is  non-transferrable. 

5.  Credit  by  examination  is  not  included  in  the  student's  academic  average; 
however  it  may  be  included  in  hours  earned  toward  graduation.  The 
grade  of  "S"  (satisfactory),  or  "U"  (unsatisfactory)  will  be  given  in  each 
case  of  a  departmental  examination  as  the  equivalent  of  passing  at  the 
level  of  "C"  or  above,  or  "F"  for  failure.  Failures  will  be  kept,  as  a  matter 
of  record,  in  the  permanent  file  but  will  not  be  recorded  on  the  student's 
permanent  record  card.  Credits  earned  in  this  manner  are  not  used  in  the 
computation  of  academic  averages. 
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6.  Credit  by  departmental  examinations  will  be  limited  to  a  maximum  of 
nine  semester  hours,  and  credit  limitations  by  examination  from  other 
sources  will  be  determined  by  the  Director  of  Admissions  in  cooperation 
with  the  respective  departmental  mechanism  (of  the  student's  major  area) 
and  Departmental  Chairman. 

ACADEMIC  PROGRAMS 

General,  Professional  and  Subject 

The  academic  offerings  of  the  University  are  divided  into  three  broad  areas  — 
general  education,  professional  education,  and  requirement  in  the  subject  field 
available. 

Genera!  Education 

The  program  set  forth  here  is  a  refinement  of  the  skills  and  knowledge  which 
should  be  the  common  possession  of  all  students  who  attend  Fayetteville  State 
University.  It  offers  an  innovative  general  education  curriculum  which  con- 
stitutes the  core  of  courses  required  for  all  Bachelor  degrees  granted  at 
Fayetteville  State  University.  The  curriculum  proposes  to  improve  the  skills 
which  the  new  students  bring  with  them  and  to  assist  them  in  developing  tools 
that  will  facilitate  positive  attitudes  toward  learning.  The  curriculum  is  designed 
to  provide  a  strong  basic  educational  core  that  adequately  prepares  the  freshmen 
and  sophomore  students  with  sufficient  learning  skills  so  that  they  will  be  able  to 
efficiently  use  the  new  materials  which  they  will  encounter  in  upper  level  courses 
and  after  their  undergraduate  career  is  completed. 

Traditional  subject  matter  and  contemporary  materials  are  used  as  students 
move  from  simple  to  more  complex  education  explorations.  Through  the  use  of 
new  curriculum  materials,  a  faculty  more  sensitive  to  student  needs,  stimulating 
classroom  atmospheres  and  a  methodology  that  is  student-centered,  the  program 
seeks  to  ignite  the  student's  intellectual  curiosity,  to  encourage  a  free  exchange 
and  expression  of  life  styles,  ideas  and  experiences,  and  to  build  more  positive 
self-images. 

The  General  Education  Program  is  underwritten  by  annual  grants  from  Title 
III  of  the  1965  Education  Act,  through  the  Division  of  College  Support,  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  and  from  local  university  funds.  It  is  un- 
der the  general  supervision  of  the  Institute  for  Services  to  Education. 

All  students  are  expected  to  complete  the  General  Education  requirement 
during  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years.  They  will  have  an  opportunity  to  take 
courses  in  their  field  of  major  concentration  in  the  sophomore  year. 

Special  Supportive  Services  are  provided  to  enhance  the  academic  performance 
and  potential  of  students  in  the  freshman  class  particularly  and  other  students 
generally  in  all  subject  areas.  These  services  include  a  special  Reading  Improve- 
ment Program,  a  Tutorial  Program,  General  Education  Counseling  Service  and 
Independent  Study  Opportunities. 

READING  IMPROVEMENT  PROGRAM 

The  Reading  Program  is  concerned  with  reading  experiences  that  will  help  to 
improve  the  reading  skills  which  students  already  have,  thus  making  it  easier  for 
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them  to  master  various  types  of  reading  material  that  lace  them  in  all  content 
areas. 

Basic  lessons  are  presented  to  all  freshmen.  These  lessons  review  contextual 
clues,  structural  analysis,  vocabulary  and  word  attack  skills,  study  skills,  speed 
and  comprehension. 

Students  are  then  encouraged  to  enroll  in  small  group  classes  where  attention  is 
given  to  individual  needs  and  interests.  These  sessions  are  activity  oriented.  Wide 
use  is  made  of  audio-visual  equipment,  reading  machines,  and  materials  that  arc 
correlated  or  extracted  from  actual  curriculum  content  and  modified  specifically 
to  facilitate  reading  improvement. 

TUTORIAL  PROGRAM 

The  major  activities  of  the  program  are  directed  toward  the  strengthening  of 
the  University's  freshmen  and  sophomore  students  in  the  subject  areas  where 
assistance  is  needed.  However,  students  of  all  classification  are  encouraged  to  use 
the  services.  Students  with  exceptional  academic  records  serve  as  tutors.  Some 
faculty  members  volunteer  their  services.  Tutorial  work  yields  no  semester  credit; 
nevertheless,  students  are  expected  to  attend  the  classes  regularly.  The  Tutorial 
Program  is  designed  to  help  students  help  themselves. 

COUNSELING  SERVICES 

The  counseling  service  is  provided  to  assist  and  direct  the  student  in  resolving 
his  personal  or  economic  problems,  vocational  planning,  health,  adjusting  lo 
college  life,  or  satisfying  intrinsic  endeavors.  The  counselors  assist  students  in 
matters  affecting  student  productivity.  Group  counseling  is  provided  for  students 
with  related  or  common  concerns.  Individual  counseling  is  an  on-going  activity. 

The  philosophy  of  the  counseling  service  is  to  motivate  the  student  to  "find 
himself,"  to  enhance  self-confidence  and  self  esteem.  To  this  end,  the  student  is 
encouraged  to  exercise  rationally  his  independence  so  that  it  is  compatible  with 
his  positive  functioning  in  the  Fayetteville  State  University  community. 

INDEPENDENT  STUDY 

This  phase  of  the  program  is  designed  to  provide  students  with  an  opportunity 
to  engage  in  the  kind  of  study  activities  which  can  best  be  accomplished  when 
proceeding  independently.  A  variety  of  materials  including  programmed 
materials  are  provided  for  independent  study  and  for  the  most  part  the  Center  is 
available  over  a  large  number  of  hours  during  the  day,  Monday  through  Friday. 

A  wide  selection  of  supplementary  paperback  books,  textbooks,  and  reprints 
are  housed  in  the  General  Education  Program  Reading  Collection  in  the  Univer- 
sity Studies  Center.  Program  students  are  frequently  referred  to  this  collection 
and  non-program  students  and  faculty  are  invited  to  use  the  reading  collection 
titles.  Limited  circulation  of  these  holdings  is  available  upon  request  from  the 
attendant  on  duty. 
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GENERAL  EDUCATION 

FRESHMAN  CURRICULUM 

Credit 

First  Semester  Hours 

Biol.  I  1  1  or  General  Biology  or 

Phy.  Sci.  1 1 1  Physical  Science  4 

Math  1  1  1  Quantative  &  Analytical  Thinking  4 

Com.  Skis.  1 1 1  Ideas  and  Their  Expression  4 

Hist.  1 1 1  Social  Institutions  4 

P.  Ed.  101-108  Physical  Education  1 

17 

Second  Semester 

Biol.  112  or  General  Biology  or 

Phy.  Sci.  112                                   Physical  Science  4 

Math  112  Quantitative  &  Analytical  Thinking  4 

Com.  Skis.  112  Ideas  and  Their  Expression  4 

Hist.  112  Social  Institutions  4 

Hist.  Ed.  112  Personal  Hygiene  2 

18 

SOPHOMORE  CURRICULUM 

First  Semester 

Hum.  211  Man  &  His  Creative  Awareness  3 

Phil.  210  Common  Elements  of  Knowledge  3 

(Courses  in  Major  Curriculum) 

Second  Semester 

Hum  212  Man  &  His  Creative  Awareness 

(Courses  in  Major  Curriculum) 

The  General  Education  Program  consists  of  44  semester  hours  credit.  These 
courses  are: 

COMMUNICATIONS  AND  HUMANITIES   17  Sem.  Hrs. 

Communication  Skills  111-112     8  Sem.  Hrs. 

Humanities  211-212    6  Sem.  Hrs. 

Philosophy  210     3  Sem.  Hrs. 

NATURAL  SCIENCES     8  Sem.  Hrs. 

Biology  111-112  or 
Chemistry  111-112  or 
Physics  111-112  or 
Physical  Science  111-112 

MATHEMATICS     8  Sem.  Hrs. 

Mathematics  1  I  1-1  12 

SOCIAL  AND  BEHAVIORAL  SCIENCES     8  Sem.  Hrs. 

History  111-112 

HEALTH  AND  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION    3  Sem.  Hrs. 
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COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 


Communication  Skills  111-112  - 

Ideas  and  Their  Expression  4  credit  hours  per  semester 

A  course  designed  to  help  students  read  more  widely,  speak  nunc  fluently,  think  more 
critically,  discuss  and  challenge  opinions  more  effectively.  Lilerarj  works,  films,  recor- 
dings, music  and  art  are  used  as  means  of  exploring  ideas  and  modes  of  expressing 
them.  Thematic  approaches  are  used  to  focus  attention  on  a  varielj  of  genres  of  com- 
munication including  formal  and  creative  compositions  with  attention  to  stylistic 
devices,  techniques  and  imaginary  effects.  Attention  is  given  to  developing  an  analysis 
of  variation  in  organizing  and  communicating  different  points  o\'  view  .  I  'pun  comple- 
tion, each  student  is  expected  to  be  able  to  effectively  express  his  ideas  about  w  hat  he 
thinks  and  reads  in  both  an  oral  and  written  form. 

Biology  1 1 1-112  -  General  Biology  4  credit  hours  per  semester 

A  discussion  and  laboratory  oriented  course  designed  to  give  an  understanding  of 
basic  biological  concepts,  the  methods  of  scientific  inquiry,  and  firsthand  involvement 
with  the  tools  and  skills  of  biology.  The  principal  topics  developed  arc:  The  Nature  of 
Science,  The  Cell,  Evolution,  Reproduction,  Growth  and  Development.  Genetics. 
Metabolism  and  Regularatory  Mechanism.  Varietj  of  Living  Things,  and  Ecology. 
The  units  are  designed  to  admit  special  student  concerns  about  the  human  bodv .  birth 
control,  prenatal  influences,  drugs,  superstitions,  and  political  and  world  issues  con- 
cerning science. 

Physical  Science  111-112  4  credit  hours  per  semester 

A  course  designed  to  introduce  with  effectiveness  the  basic  concepts  of  physics  and 
chemistry  with  balanced  emphasis  on  effective  teaching  melhodologv  and  basic  con- 
cepts. 

The  core  of  the  physical  science  course  was  designed  with  the  idea  of  a  student- 
centered  classroom  so  that  a  substantial  amount  of  learning  takes  place  in  the 
classroom.  Added  attention  is  focused  on  laboratory  experiences  and  creative  learning 
situations  during  a  single  class  period  which  allows  students  to  collect  firsthand  infor- 
mation, consider  its  basic  implications  and  draw  logical  conclusions. 

The  course  includes  units  in  The  Nature  of  Physical  Science,  Geometrical  and  Wave 
Properties  of  Light,  Introduction  to  Inorganic  Chemistrv,  Stud}  of  the  Microscopic- 
Origins  of  the  Laws  of  Inorganic  Chemistry,  An  Introduction  to  Organic  Chemistry, 
A  Study  of  Momentum  and  Energy.  The  Gas  Laws  and  The  Kinetic  Theory. 

Math  111-112 

Quantitative  and  Analytical  Thinking  4  credit  hours  per  semester 

An  object  oriented  course  using  many  physical  models  to  relate  mathematical 
concepts  to  the  student's  experiences  in  other  disciplines  and  other  extra  curncular 
areas.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  helping  the  students  discover  the  mathematical  principles 
inherent  in  familiar  situations  and  providing  students  with  tools  lor  application  of 
these  principles  to  other  situations.  The  course  includes  a  study  of  Sets  and  Logic. 
Tools  and  Concepts.  Functions.  Similarity  and  Theon  of  Trigonomelrv  of  Triangles, 
Consumer  Mathematics,  Basic  Language  for  a  Computer. 

History  1 1 1-1 12  Social  Institutions: 

Their  Nature  and  Change  4  credit  hours  per  semester 

An  interdisciplinary  course  encompassing  basic  principles  of  economics,  sociology, 
history,  geography,  political  science,  psychology  and  the  Black  experience  Three 
sequences  are  studied:  Sequence  I  analyzes  the  functional  elements  within  the  various 
social  institutions  which  make  up  the  socio-cultural  world.  In  Sequence  II.  the  power 
structures  of  society  are  examined  with  special  attention  given  to  the  acquisition  and 
maintenance  of  powers  and  the  causes  and  effects  of  socio-economic  conflict  and 
change  on  the  social  system  and  its  institutions.  Sequence  III  is  a  case  study  ol"  con- 
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cepts  learned  in  the  first  two  sequences  by  focusing  on  the  experiences  of  Black  people 
in  past  and  current  civilizations  in  Africa  and  the  United  Stales.  Each  sequence  incor- 
porates the  relevancies  of  the  disciplines  listed  above. 

Humanities  21 1-212 

Man  and  His  Creative  Awareness  3  credit  hours  per  semester 

A  course  designed  to  examine  Man's  creative  response  to  life  and  his  universe  through 
music,  visual  arts,  literature,  poetry,  drama,  photography,  architecture  and  the  film. 
Emphasis  is  on  the  creative  process  as  well  as  the  resultant  works  of  arts.  Ultimately, 
the  student  should  acquire  an  enthusiasm  for  critical  assessment  of  the  creative, 
cultural,  and  aesthetic  works  of  others  and  also  experiment  with  his  own  expressions 
in  various  media. 

Philosophy  210  Common  Elements  of  Knowledge  3  credit  hours  per  semester 

A  course  that  examines  the  function  and  role  of  philosophy  in  a  society  by  the  actual 
engagement  in  analytical  and  critical  approaches  to  man's  encounter  with  the  external 
world  as  seen  through  the  Black  experience.  It  seeks  to  reveal  the  process  and  dis- 
cipline of  philosophy  through  the  investigation  of  fundamental  philosophic  questions 
and  to  show  the  different  interpretations  of  questions  through  a  variety  of  philosophic 
literature.  The  sequence  includes  a  study  of  the  significance  of  these  questions  through 
myths,  religion,  epistemology  and  social-political  philosophy. 
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PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATION 


The  courses  prescribed  in  Professional  Education  are  those  required  of 
students  in  teacher  education.  A  minimum  grade  of  "C"  is  required  in  each 
Professional  Education  course. 

Professional  Education  courses  in  the  secondary  curricula: 

Education  310  Foundations  of  Education  (Historical,  Philosophical  and 

Sociological) 
Education  331   Educational  Psychology  and  Measurements 
Education  340  Human  Development 

Education  351   Methods  and  Materials  in  Business  Education 
Education  351    Methods  and  Materials  in  English  Language  and 

Literature 
Education  351   Methods  and  Materials  in  French 
Education  351    Methods  and  Materials  in  Mathematics 
Education  351   Methods  and  Materials  in  Science 
Education  351   Methods  and  Materials  in  Social  Science 
Education  342   Methods  of  Teaching   Physical   Education   in   Secondary 

Schools 
Education  421   Principles  of  Secondary  Education 
Education  41 2S  Student  Teaching 

Professional  Education  courses  in  the  intermediate  education  curriculum: 

Education  310  Foundations  of  Education  (Historical,  Philosophical  and 

Sociological) 
Education  331    Educational  Psychology  and  Measurements 
Education  340  Human  Development 
Education  411  Teaching  of  Reading 
Education  430  Methods,  Materials,  Practices  and  Observations  in 

Intermediate  Education 
Education  412E  Student  Teaching 

Professional  Education  courses  in  the  early  childhood  education  curriculum: 

Education  310  Foundations  of  Education  (Historical,  Philosophical  and 

Sociological) 
Education  331    Educational  Psychology  and  Measurements 
Education  340  Human  Development 
Education  345  Curriculum  and  Activities  in  Early  Childhood  Education 

K-3 
Education  452  Foundations  of  Early  Childhood  Education 
Education  41 1   Teaching  of  Reading 
Education  420  Methods,  Materials,  Practices  and  Observations  in  Early 

Childhood  Education 
Education  412E  Student  Teaching 
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ACADEMIC  REGULATIONS 


The  student  will  be  guided  by  the  catalogue  that  is  in  effect  at  the  time  of  his  en- 
trance up  to  one  year  beyond  the  time  he  would  be  expected  to  graduate  carrying 
a  normal  load.  If  a  student  fails  to  graduate  within  this  period,  his  graduation  will 
be  governed  by  the  catalogue  that  is  current  at  the  time  that  he  applies  for  gradua- 
tion. 

Except  under  circumstances  beyond  the  institution's  control,  curriculum 
changes  which  take  place  during  a  student's  matriculation  will  alter  only  those 
courses  that  are  on  or  above  his  level  of  classification,  not  those  below  his 
classification. 

REGISTRATION 

The  academic  year  is  divided  into  two  semesters  of  eighteen  weeks  each  and 
two  five-week  summer  sessions.  Students  may  enter  the  University  at  the  begin- 
ning of  either  semester  or  the  summer  session. 

All  students  are  expected  to  complete  their  registration,  including  the  payment 
of  fees,  within  the  period  designated  for  registration  in  the  University  Calendar. 
Students  who  fail  to  complete  their  registration  within  the  period  set  aside  for 
registration  will  be  charged  a  late  registration  fee  of  $10.00.  Registration  is  com- 
plete when  the  student  has  furnished  the  appropriate  offices  all  information  required 
of  him  and  has  paid  all  fees  due  at  the  time  of  registration.  No  one  is  considered  to 
be  enrolled  in  the  University  until  he  has  met  all  registration  requirements. 

Time  of  Registration 

All  students  must  register  at  the  beginning  of  each  semester  or  the  summer 
sessions  whether  they  were  in  attendance  the  preceding  semester  or  not.  This 
applies  also  to  students  whose  schedules  include  courses  which  will  not  begin  un- 
til mid-semester  (blocked  courses). 

Late  Registration 

A  student  who  enters  the  University  after  the  designated  registration  period 
each  semester,  or  the  summer  sessions,  must  pay  a  late  registration  fee  of  $10.00. 

Changes  in  Registration 

Changes  in  a  student's  registration  may  be  made  until  the  close  of  registration. 
Changes,  however,  must  be  made  on  the  recommendation  of  the  student's  ad- 
visor, consent  of  the  department  chairman,  and  approval  of  the  division  head. 
Whether  a  student  wishes  to  adid/or  drop  a  course,  the  signatures  of  these  officers 
must  be  secured.  After  these  signatures  are  obtained,  the  change  in  registration 
form  must  be  returned  immediately  to  the  office  of  the  division  head.  Failure  to 
return  the  form  before  the  closing  date  of  registration  will  invalidate  the 
change(s). 

Students  may  not  make  additions  to  their  registration  after  the  day  designated 
as  the  last  day  for  filing  program  changes.  However,  a  student  may  drop  a  course 
or  change  a  section  with  the  consent  of  the  advisor  and  department  chairman  and 
the  approval  of  the  division  head. 
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Any  student  who  drops  a  course,  at  any  time,  without  proper  permission  will 
receive  a  grade  of  "E"  in  the  course. 

After  the  close  of  registration  a  student  may  not  drop  a  course  or  change  a  sec- 
tion without  the  recommendation  of  his  faculty  advisor,  the  consent  of  his  depart- 
ment chairman  and  the  approval  of  his  division  head. 

Official  Registration 

The  courses  for  which  a  student  is  registered  at  the  close  of  the  late  registration 
period  constitute  his  official  registration  and  course  load  for  that  semester  or 
summer  session.  No  student  will  receive  credit  for  any  course,  or  courses,  for  which 
he  is  not  properly  registered.  Students  who  change  their  class  schedules  after  com- 
pleting registration  will  be  charged  a  fee  of  $1.00  per  change. 

Under  no  circumstances  is  a  department  to  register  a  student  unless  the  student 
has  formally  declared  a  major  in  the  department. 

COURSE  LOAD 

The  normal  load  for  a  regular  student  is  the  semester  requirement  as  shown  for 
his  particular  curriculum  in  the  catalogue  or  the  program  as  outlined  by  the 
respective  departments  or  General  Studies  Program.  Generally,  this  will  vary 
from  a  minimum  of  twelve  to  a  maximum  of  nineteen  semester  hours. 

Students  may  not  register  at  another  institution  when  in  regular  attendance  at 
the  University  unless  proper  approval  has  been  secured,  in  which  case  the  hours 
taken  will  be  considered  a  part  of  the  normal  load.  This  includes  correspondence 
and/or  extension  work.  In  no  case  will  a  student  be  permitted  to  carry  more  than 
21  semester  credit  hours  of  work  during  a  semester.  Students  who  have  a 
cumulative  grade-point  average  of  3.0  and  who  wish  extra  hours  should  file  an 
application  with  their  department  chairman.  Upon  the  approval  of  the  chairman 
and  division  head,  the  application  should  be  submitted  to  the  Vice  Chancellor  for 
Academic  Affairs  for  final  action. 

A  student  on  academic  probation  may  not  register  for  more  than  13  semester 
hours  of  credit  during  the  semester  he  is  on  probation. 

COURSE  SUBSTITUTION 

Only  under  exceptional  circumstances  will  substitution  for  or  exemption  from 
the  prescribed  curricula  be  permitted.  To  waive  a  course,  the  chairman  of  the 
department  in  which  the  student  is  seeking  a  degree  shall  submit  a  request  on  the 
appropriate  form  to  the  division  head  who,  if  he  approves  it,  shall  submit  the 
recommendation  to  the  Vice  Chancellor  for  Academic  Affairs  for  final  action. 

The  request  must  set  forth,  in  detail,  the  circumstances  which  seem  to  justify 
the  waiver. 

AUDITING  OF  COURSES 

A  student  who  wishes  to  audit  a  course  must  register  as  an  auditing  student  and 
pay  the  required  fees.  Audited  courses  carry  no  credit  and  no  grade  is  given.  Once 
a  student  is  registered  for  "audit",  he  will  not  be  permitted  to  change  to  "credit" 
after  the  first  week  of  classes. 
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CLASS  ENROLLMENT 


During  any  semester  or  summer  session,  the  University  reserves  the  right  to 
discontinue  any  class  in  which  the  enrollment  is  not  sufficient  to  make  it 
economically  feasible  to  offer  the  course. 

CLASS  ATTENDANCE 

The  University  is  committed  to  the  principle  that  regular  and  punctual  class 
attendance  is  generally  essential  to  the  student's  optimum  scholastic 
achievements.  It  is  hoped  that  students  will  realize  that  participation  in  a  class  set- 
ting can  be  a  valuable  experience  academically  and  otherwise;  hence,  the  worth  of 
his  experience  cannot  be  measured  solely  by  test  papers,  research  papers,  and 
projects.  Therefore,  students  are  expected  to  attend  all  classes  regularly  and  to 
keep  appointments  when  they  are  scheduled.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  student 
to  keep  himself  informed  of  the  requirements  of  the  instructor,  to  take  all 
examinations  at  the  time  prescribed  by  the  instructor,  and  to  turn  in  all 
assignments  when  they  are  due.  An  absence,  excused  or  unescused,  does  not  relieve 
the  student  of  any  course  requirement. 

A  student  may  not  be  absent  from  a  class  for  any  cause,  excused  or  unexcused, 
more  than  25%  of  the  clock  hours  the  class  would  normally  meet  during  a 
semester.  When  a  student  has  been  absent  from  a  class  20%  of  the  clock  hours  the 
class  would  normally  meet  during  any  given  semester,  he  will  receive  a  letter  of 
warning.  When  a  student  has  been  absent  from  a  class  25%  of  the  class  hours  the 
class  would  normally  meet  during  a  semester,  he  will  receive  a  letter  stating  that 
he  has  been  dropped  from  the  course  with  a  grade  of  "DP"  or  "DE".  Both  letters 
will  be  forwarded  from  the  Office  of  the  Vice  Chancellor  for  Academic  Affairs. 

The  grade  assigned,  "DP"  or  "DE",  will  be  determined  by  the  teacher  and  the 
department  chairman  with  the  approval  of  the  division  head. 
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GRADING  SYSTEM  AND  GRADE-POINTS 


Letter 

Numerical 

Grade 

Limits 

A 

92-100 

B 

83-91 

C 

74-82 

D 

64-73 

E 

64-Below   (Failure) 

The  University  grades  on  a  four  point  system.  When  all  course  requirements 
have  been  completed,  normally  at  the  end  of  each  semester  and  at  the  end  of  the 
summer  session,  each  student  is  assigned  a  grade  for  each  course  in  which  he  is  of- 
ficially enrolled.  The  grade  assigned  represents  the  quality  of  work  the  student 
has  done  during  the  semester.  Letter  grades  are  assigned,  and  each  one  has  a 
numerical  equivalent  and  grade-point  value  as  shown  below: 

Grade-Point  Value 
Per  Semester  Hour 

2 

1 

Note:  The  minus  and  plus  symbols  are  not  to  be  used. 

Passing  Grades 

The  quality  value  of  the  four  passing  grades  is  explained  as  follows: 

1.  the  grade  of  "A"  indicates  excellence, 

2.  the  grade  of  "B"  denotes  achievement  distinctly  above  average, 

3.  the  grade  of  "C"  represents  satisfactory  or  average  achievement, 

4.  the  grade  of  "D"  designates  work  that  meets  the  minimum  requirements 
of  the  course. 

Grades  which  do  not  carry  a  numerical  equivalent  or  grade-point  value  include 
the  following: 

Grade  Meaning 

I  Incomplete 

X  Absent  from  final  comprehensive  examination 

W  Official  withdrawal  from  course  within  two  weeks  after  the  close 

of  registration 
WP  &  WE         Official  withdrawal  from  a  course  more  than  two  weeks  after  the 

close  of  registration  while  either  PASSING  OR  FAILING. 
DP  &  DE  Dropped  from  a  course  for  excessive  absences  while  PASSING 

OR  FAILING. 


Cumulative  Grade-Point  Average 

The  cumulative  grade-point  average  is  determined  by  dividing  the  total  number 
of  grade  points  earned  by  the  total  number  of  semester  hours  pursued  including 
those  for  which  a  "WE"  or  "DE"  was  assigned. 

Grade  point  calculations  are  made  at  the  close  of  the  fall  and  spring  semesters 
and  the  summer  session.  Summer  session  grades  are  computed  as  a  separate 
semester,  whether  the  student  pursued  study  at  Fayetteville  State  University  or  at 
another  institution. 
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Grade  points  are  computed  by  multiplying  the  number  of  semester  hours 
credits  by  4  for  courses  in  which  a  grade  of  "A"  is  earned;  by  3  for  a  grade  "B"; 
by  2  for  a  grade  of  "C",  by  1  for  a  grade  of  "D".  No  grade  points  are  assigned  for 
a  grade  of  "E". 

A  student  who  earned  grades  as  follows  for  a  given  semester  would  earn  the 
grade  points  and  grade-point  average  indicated. 


Course  Grade 

Art  222  C 

Chemistry  242  A 

Sociology  232  B 

Economics  233  D 

English  232  A 

Mathematics  232  E 


Credits 

Grade 

ttempted 

Point 

2 

4 

4 

16 

3 

9 

3 

3 

3 

12 

3 

0 

18  14 


The  "sum"  or  "divisor"  of  18  into  44  equals  2.44  or  a  semester  grade-point 
average  slightly  above  a  grade  of  "C". 

A  grade  of'E"  indicates  that  the  student  has  failed  the  course  and  that,  in  order 
to  receive  credit  for  the  course,  he  must  repeat  the  course. 

Incomplete  Grades 

A  grade  of  "I"  is  assigned  when  a  student  has  maintained  a  passing  average  but 
for  reasons  beyond  his  control,  he  has  not  completed  some  specific  course 
requirement(s)  such  as  a  report,  field  experience  or  experiment.  (The  "I"  grade 
must  be  removed  before  the  expiration  of  the  first  nine  weeks  of  thestudent's  next 
semester  of  residence!  Failure  to  remove  the  "I"  within  the  stipulated  period  will 
cause  it  to  be  automatically  converted  to  a  grade  of  "E"  for  the  course.  //  is  the 
student's  responsibility  to  initiate  action  to  remove  an  "I". 

A  grade  of  "X"  indicates  that  the  student  was  absent  from  a  final  comprehen- 
sive course  examination  for  a  legitimate  reason.  Regulations  which  ^govern  the 
removal  of  an  "I"  also  apply  to  the  removal  of  an  "  X" . 

Teachers  who  report  grades  of  "I"  and  "X"  must  indicate  on  each  copy  of  their 
reports  the  specific  course  requirement! s)  which  remain  to  be  satisfied. 

Changing  a  Grade 

Once  a  grade  has  been  assigned  and  submitted  to  the  Office  of  the  Registrar, 
only  a  grade  of  "I"  or  a  grade  of  "X"  may  be  changed  without  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  department  chairman,  endorsement  of  the  division  head,  and  approval 
of  the  Vice  Chancellor  for  Academic  Affairs.  Approval  to  change  a  grade  of  "A", 
"B",  "C",  "D",  or  "E"  will  be  granted  only  when  the  teacher  requesting  to  make 
the  change  unequivocally  substantiates,  in  writing  and  by  presenting  supporting 
evidence,  what  the  grade  in  question  should  be  as  it  relates  to  the  grading  system 
which  the  teacher  has  placed  on  file.  The  teacher's  class  record  and  all 
requirements  included  in  the  evaluation  of  the  student's  performance  must  be 
presented  for  review.  This  must  be  done  before  the  expiration  of  the  first  nine 
weeks  of  the  student's  next  semester  in  residence  following  the  assigning  of  the 
grade. 
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A  student  who  wishes  to  challenge  a  grade  for  the  purpose  of  having  it  changed 
must  do  so  within  the  next  semester  following  the  semester  for  which  the  grade 
was  assigned. 

Improving  Grades 

With  the  exception  of  Professional  Education  courses,  a  grade  of  "D"  earned 
in  a  student's  major  is  counted,  provided  the  student's  average  in  the  discipline  in 
which  the  "D"  is  earned  is  "C"  or  higher.  If  only  one  course  is  required  in  the  dis- 
cipline, a  student  who  makes  a  grade  of  "D"  must  repeat  the  course  and  earn  a 
grade  of  "C"  or  above. 

To  satisfy  requirements  in  Professional  Education  courses,  a  student  cannot 
make  a  grade  less  than  "C." 

Except  where  a  minimum  grade  of  "C"  is  required  in  a  course,  a  student  may 
repeat  a  course  in  which  he  has  earned  a  passing  grade  only  once.  The  higher  of 
the  two  grades  earned  will  be  used  in  computing  the  student's  grade-point 
average.  The  semester  credit  hours  the  course  yields  will  be  counted  only  once 
toward  the  minimum  120  credit  hours  required  for  graduation. 

Withdrawal  from  A  Course 

To  officially  withdraw  from  a  course,  the  student  must  gain  the  consent  of  his 
advisor  and  department  chairman  and  the  approval  of  his  division  head.  A  grade 
of'E"  is  given  when  a  student  withdraws  from  a  course  without  the  endorsement  of 
these  officers.  _____  

(  Students  who  wish  to  withdraw  from  a  course  must  withdraw  prior  to  the 
beginning  date  of  the  mid-term  examination  period.. 


The  Office  of  the  Registrar  shall  notify  the  instructor  concerned  of  a  student's 
withdrawal  from  a  course  and  of  the  date  on  which  the  withdrawal  became  effec- 
tive. 

MAJORS  AND  MINORS 

Every  candidate  for  a  degree  is  required  to  select  a  major  field  of  interest  and, 
where  applicable,  a  minor  field  of  interest.  Once  a  field  of  specialization  has  been 
chosen  and  a  student  has  pursued  courses  in  that  field,  it  may  be  expected  that  a 
change  in  specialization  will  result  in  a  loss  of  time  in  meeting  graduation 
requirements.  Therefore,  students  are  advised  to  take  advantage  of  the 
educational  guidance  given  by  advisors  and  administrative  officers  as  they  select 
and  pursue  a  specialization. 

Each  student  in  the  liberal  arts  program  must  have  a  major  and  minor  field  of 
concentration. 

Declaring  a  Major  and  Minor 

All  regular  students  must  declare  a  major  and,  if  applicable,  a  minor  field  of 
study  during  the  second  nine  weeks  of  the  second  semester  of  their  freshman  year, 
at  a  time  announced  by  the  Director  of  the  General  Education  Program.  To 
declare  a  major  and  minor,  the  student  must  secure  the  necessary  form  from  the 
Office  of  the  Director  of  the  General  Education  Program.  The  form  must  be  com- 
pleted and  returned  to  that  office  before  the  termination  date  for  declaring  a 
major. 
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Students  who  transfer  to  the  University  as  sophomores  or  above  must  declare 
their  majors  before  registering.  The  Admissions  Office  is  responsible  for 
supplying  them  with  the  declaration  of  major  form. 

In  those  departments  in  which  a  minor  is  required,  the  student  must  present  at 
least  18  semester  hours  in  a  single  discipline  for  such  a  minor. 

Changing  the  Major  and  Minor 

In  order  to  change  one's  major  once  it  has  been  declared,  one  must  secure  the 
proper  form  from  the  office  of  his  division  head.  One  must  then  obtain  the 
signatures  of  the  department  chairman  of  the  department  in  which  a  major  was 
last  declared  and  the  chairman  of  the  department  in  which  a  major  is  now  desired. 
Pursuant  to  the  obtaining  of  these  signatures,  the  form  is  presented  to  the  office 
of  the  head  of  the  division  under  which  the  student's  new  major  is  housed.  The 
division  will  file  a  copy  of  the  approved  form  in  the  Office  of  the  Registrar. 

If  one  desires  to  change  his  minor  only,  one  negotiates  the  change  with  the 
chairman  of  the  department  of  his  major  field  of  study.  The  chairman  will  file  the 
change  with  the  Office  of  the  Registrar  and  the  office  of  the  division  head. 

COURSE  EXAMINATIONS 

During  the  semester,  periodic  examinations  are  administered  at  times  deemed 
appropriate  by  the  teacher.  At  the  mid-term  and  at  the  close  of  each  semester, 
comprehensive  course  examinations  are  administered.  Since  a  measure  of  the 
students'  progress  in  a  given  course  is  indicated  by  his  performance  on  these  com- 
prehensive examinations,  they  are  required  of  all  students,  except  the  following: 
1)  Students  who  are  auditing  courses  are  not  required  to  take  examinations.  2) 
Students  who  have  maintained  a  4.0  average  in  a  given  course  during  a  given 
semester  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  teacher,  be  excused  from  the  comprehensive 
examination  at  the  close  of  the  semester  if  he  has  been  substantially  evaluated  at 
least  five  times  during  the  semester. 

Any  student  who  is  not  present  at  the  time  and  place  a  comprehensive  examina- 
tion is  officially  scheduled,  whether  mid-term  or  at  the  close  of  the  semester, 
forfeits  his  right  to  take  the  examination  and  will  be  considered  as  having  failed 
that  part  of  the  course  work,  unless  he  requests  a  deferred  examination  and  his 
request  is  approved.  A  student  who  wishes  to  take  a  deferred  examination  must 
notify  the  Office  of  the  Vice  Chancellor  for  Academic  Affairs  no  later  than 
twenty-four  hours  after  the  time  the  examination  was  officially  scheduled.  Any 
student  who  requests  to  take  a  deferred  comprehensive  examination  must  furnish 
the  Office  of  the  Vice  Chancellor  for  Academic  Affairs  valid  support  for  whatever 
reason  he  gives  for  his  absence  or  request  to  be  absent  during  the  regular 
examination  period.  A  student  who  is  privileged  to  take  a  deferred  examination 
must  take  it  before  the  expiration  of  the  first  nine  weeks  of  his  next  semester  in 
residence.  //  is  the  students'  responsibility  to  request  the  teacher  involved  to  ad- 
minister the  examination. 

A  fee  of  $5.00  will  be  charged  for  each  deferred  examination. 

Re-examinations  for  the  purpose  of  improving  a  grade  or  removing  a  failure  will 
not  be  permitted. 
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TRANSFER  CREDIT 


There  are  two  policies  which  govern  transfer  credit.  One  relates  to  students 
who  apply  to  transfer  from  another  institution  to  Fayetteville  Stale  University, 
and  the  other  is  concerned  with  regular  Fayetteville  State  University  students 
who  request  to  pursue  credits  at  another  institution  to  be  transferred  to 
Fayetteville  State  University.  The  policy  which  governs  credits  of  transfer 
students  is  found  under  "Admission  of  Transfer  Students."  The  policy  governing 
regular  students  is  as  follows:  1)  The  student  submits  a  request  to  his  department 
chairman  to  pursue  study  at  another  institution.  Upon  the  chairman's  approval, 
he  submits  a  written  recommendation  to  the  division  head.  The  recommendation 
must  include  the  name  of  the  institution  the  student  wishes  to  attend;  the 
catalogue  number  and  the  title  of  the  course(s)  the  student  wishes  to  take:  2)  the 
course(s)  by  number  and  title,  in  the  Fayetteville  State  University  curriculum  for 
which  the  course(s)  the  student  wishes  to  pursue  will  substitute:  3)  a  statement 
denoting  whether  the  school  that  the  student  wishes  to  attend  is  accredited  by  its 
regional  accrediting  agency;  4)  an  explanatory  statement  regarding  the  reason  the 
student  wishes  to  take  credits  elsewhere;  5)  the  student's  cumulative  grade-point 
average  and  his  grade-point  average  the  preceding  semester;  and  6)  the  number  of 
semester  hours  which  the  student  has  accumulated. 

Upo 
ofth 
wi.. 

the  final  action  be 
notified. 

Regular  Fayetteville  State  students  who  have  accumulated  60  or  more  semester 
hours  credit  and  who  wish  to  take  courses  at  another  institution  to  be  transferred 
to  Fayetteville  State  University  must  pursue  credit  at  an  accredited  senior  college. 
In  order  for  the  credits  earned  to  be  accepted,  the  student  must  earn  a  grade  of 
"C"  or  above. 

Number  of  Hours  at  Another  Institution 

In  view  of  consortia  and  inter-institutional  study  programs  to  which  the 
University  subscribes,  a  student  in  residence  at  the  University  will  be  permitted  to 
plan  his  program  to  include  study  at  another  institution.  The  number  of  hours 
which  may  be  earned  will  be  individually  determined  by  the  department  chairman 
and  the  student  with  the  approval  of  the  division  head  and  the  Vice  Chancellor 
for  Academic  Affairs. 

ADVISORS 

Every  student  has,  from  the  beginning  of  his  freshman  year,  an  assigned  faculty 
advisor  with  whom  he  may  consult  about  his  curriculum  planning,  course 
registration,  and  his  other  academic  decisions.  Although  the  student  is  urged  to 
make  full  use  of  the  help  his  advisor  can  provide,  the  student  is  expected  to  read 
and  understand  the  CATALOGUE  and  to  accept  ultimate  responsibility  for  the 
decisions  he  makes. 
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CLASSIFICATION  OF  STUDENTS 

Students  are  classified  at  the  time  they  are  admitted  to  Fayetteville  State 
University  and  at  the  end  of  each  semester  and  summer  session. 

FRESHMAN-       To  be  classified  as  a  freshman,  a  student  must  have  met  en- 
trance requirements  and  must  be  enrolled  in  a  regular  schedule 
of  properly  approved  courses.  He  must  have  earned  from  0-30 
semester  credit  hours  and  an  equivalent  number  of  quality 
points. 

SOPHOMORE-  To  be  classified  as  a  sophomore,  a  student  must  have  earned 
between  31  and  60  semester  hours  of  credit  with  an  equi- 
valent number  of  quality  points. 

JUNIOR-  To  be  classified  as  a  junior,  a  student  must  have  earned  be- 

tween 61  and  90  semester  hours  of  credit  with  an  equivalent 
number  of  quality  points. 


REGULAR 
STUDENT- 


A  regular  student  is  one  who  has  met  all  admission  require- 
ments and  who  is  pursuing  a  degree  program. 


FULL-TIME 
STUDENT- 


A  full-time  student  is  one  who  is  pursuing  a  degree  and  who 
registers  for  a  minimum  of  12  semester  hours  of  credit 
during  a  given  semester. 


PART-TIME 
STUDENT- 


A  part-time  student  is  one  who  is  pursuing  a  degree  and  who 
registers  for  fewer  than  12  semester  hours  of  credit  during  a 
given  semester. 


SPECIAL 

STUDENT-  A  special  student  is  one  who  is  not  pursuing  a  degree  program. 

This  student  may  take  a  maximum  of  19  semester  hours  of 

credit  per  semester. 

DEAN'S  LIST 

Students  who  earn  a  minimum  cumulative  quality-point  average  of  3.2  or 
better  while  carrying  an  academic  load  of  at  least  twelve  credit  hours,  are  given 
the  distinction  of  being  placed  on  the  Dean's  List,  provided  they  are  not  on 
academic  probation 

HONOR  ROLL 

Students  who  earn  a  semester  grade-point  average  of  3.2  while  carrying  a 
minimum  of  12  semester  hours  of  credit  are  recognized  by  being  placed  on  the 
Honor  Roll. 


Graduating  seniors  who  carry  less  than  twelve  credit  hours  during  their  last 
semester  in  residence  may  qualify  for  the  distinction  of  being  placed  on  the 
Dean's  List  or  Honor  Roll.  To  qualify,  they  must  earn  a  grade-point  average  of 
3.2,  and  they  must  have  been  on  the  Dean's  List  or  Honor  Roll  the  last  two 
previous  semesters. 
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DEGREES 

The  University  confers  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  (B.A.),  the  Bachelor  of 
Science  degree  (B.S.)  and  the  Associate  in  Arts  degree  (A. A.)- 

The  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  is  conferred  in  the  following  disciplines: 

Liberal  Arts 

Black  Studies  Mathematics  / 

English  Language  and  Literature'  Political  Science 

History  S  Sociology   " 

The  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  is  conferred  in  the  following  disciplines: 


Biology  . 

Business  Administration 

Secondary  Education 
Biology 

Business  Education 
Chemistry 

English  Language  and  Literature 
French    ■ 

Health,  Physical  Education, 
(  Recreation  | 

Elementary  Education 
Early  Childhood 


Chemistry  -' 

Mathematics  (CS)  Computer  Science  * 

History  and  Political  Science  -' 

Mathematics 

Music  Education 

Social  Science 

Speech  and  Theatre 


Intermediate 


Minor  Concentrations 

In  addition  to  the  major  listed  under  the  degrees  conferred,  the  University 
offers  minors  in  the  following: 

Art  Music 

Biology  Physical  Science 

Chemistry  Physics 

English  Language  and  Literature  Political  Science 

French  Recreation 

General  Science  Sociology 

Geography  Spanish 

History  Speech 

Mathematics  Theatre 
Cooperative  Programs 

Cooperative   programs   between  Fayetteville    State    University    and   North 

Carolina  State  University  at  Raleigh,  North  Carolina  lead  toward  a  Bachelor  of 
Arts  degree  in  the  following  areas: 

Applied  Mathematics  (2-2) 

Conservation  (2-2) 

Engineering  (3-2) 

Experimental  Statistics  (2-2) 

Natural  Resource  Recreation  Management  (2-2) 

Physics  (2-2) 

Pulp  and  Paper  Science  and  Technology  (2-2) 

Recreation  and  Park  Administration  (2-2) 

Textile  Chemistry  (2-2) 

Textile  Technology  (2-2) 
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The  parenthesized  numbers  following  each  area  indicate  the  respective 
segments  in  years  at  Fayetteville  State  University  and  North  Carolina  State 
University. 

Students  interested  in  a  major  in  either  of  the  above  areas  should  see  the 
department  chairman  indicated  as  follows:  1)  applied  mathematics,  engineering 
and  experimental  statistics  —  chairman  of  the  Department  of  Mathematics;  2) 
conservation,  physics,  pulp  and  paper  science  and  technology,  textile  chemistry, 
and  textile  technology  —  chairman  of  the  Department  of  Biological  and  Physical 
Sciences;  3)  natural  resources  reacreation  management  and  recreation  and  park 
administration  —  chairman  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Physical  Education 
and  Recreation. 

The  Associate  in  Arts  degree  is  conferred  by  the  University  in  the  following 
areas: 

f   Art  ^General  Mathematics  V 

">  Biology  Concentration"'  n  Geography  " 

2  Business  Administration  v  /f  History     y 

^Chemistry  Concentration  •'  ^Intermediate  Education  ^ 

lS  Communicative  Arts  (English)-  7*  Mathematics-- Computer  Science  y 

(f   Early  Childhood  Education  ■'  /?   Music*/ 

7  Economics  /$  Political  Science  ' 

^French  '  /5  Recreation' 

<f  General  Education  -  2^  Secretarial  Science-^ 

/"General  Education  for  2i  Sociology  l 

Prospective  Biology  Majors  p?-Spanish^ 
//    General  Education  for 

Prospective  Chemistry  Majors 


HONORS  PROGRAM 

The  Honors  Program  is  designed  to  challenge  the  abilities  and  extend  the  com- 
petencies of  the  academically  talented  students.  Freshmen  and  sophomores  par- 
ticipate in  intensive  reading  and  research  projects  that  are  related  to  the  content 
of  the  general  education  curriculum.  Students  are  privileged  to  perform  indepen- 
dent research  projects  under  the  supervision  of  the  appropriate  faculty,  with  the 
approval  of  the  department  chairman.  In  addition,  they  obtain  a  variety  of  special 
skills  in  special  Honors  classes  conducted  in  departments. 

Freshmen  are  invited  to  participate  in  the  program  on  the  basis  of  their  scores 
on  placement  tests  and  the  college  board  scores.  Upperclassmen  may  enter  the 
program  upon  recommendation  of  their  instructors  and  with  the  approval  of  ap- 
propriate departmental  chairmen. 

SUMMER  SCHOOL 

The  Summer  School  provides  courses  to  meet  the  needs  of  several  categories  of 
persons.  Among  these  are:  (I)  students  who  are  enrolled  in  regular  university 
programs  and  who  desire  to  complete  their  work  earlier  than  would  be  possible 
otherwise;  (2)  in-service  teachers  who  wish  credit  in  order  to  renew  their  cer- 
tificates; (3)  in-service  teachers  who  wish  to  specialize  in  areas  of  special  interest; 
and  (4)  persons  who  wish  to  improve  their  professional  or  social  competency. 
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In  addition  to  the  courses  offered,  a  number  of  workshops  and  institutes  in  a 
variety  of  subject-matter  specialities  are  provided.  The  Summer  School  is  divided 
into  two  sessions,  each  consisting  of  five  weeks.  Workshops  and  some  courses 
usually  meet  for  three  weeks. 

The  maximum  number  of  credit  hours  for  each  session  is  eight  semester  hours. 

GRADUATION 
Application  for  Graduation 

A  prospective  graduate  must  make  application  with  the  Office  of  the  Registrar 
to  become  a  candidate  for  graduation  no  later  than  the  dale  set  forth  in  the 
University  Calendar  for  filing  applications  for  graduation.  (The  University 
assumes  no  responsibility  for  making  special  adjustments  for  students  who  fail  to 
file  application  by  designated  date.) 

Graduation  Requirements 

The  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  will  be  conferred  upon  the  candidates  who  com- 
plete satisfactorily  their  curriculum  requirements  with  a  minimum  of  120 
semester  hours  of  course  work  with  a  cumulative  grade-point  average  of  2.0  or 
higher. 

The  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  will  be  conferred  upon  those  graduates  who 
complete  satisfactorily  their  curriculum  requirements  with  a  minimum  of  120 
semester  hours  of  course  work  with  a  cumulaltive  grade  point  average  of  at  least 
2.0. 

The  Associate  in  Arts  degree  will  be  conferred  upon  those  candidates  who  com- 
plete satisfactorily  their  curriculum  requirements  with  a  minimum  of  60  semester 
hours  of  course  work  with  a  cumulative  grade-point  average  of  2.0  or  higher. 

All  applicants  for  a  baccalaureate  degree  must  complete  a  minimum  of  one 
year  of  residence  study  at  Fayetteville  State  University,  including  30  semester 
hours  of  course  work.  It  is  understood  that  a  student's  senior  year  of  study  must 
be  done  in  residence,  unless  special  permission  to  do  it  elsewhere  is  recommended 
by  the  department  chairman,  endorsed  by  the  division  head,  and  approved  by  the 
Vice  Chancellor  for  Academic  Affairs. 

The  senior  year  in  residence  includes  the  semester  and  the  summer  session  im- 
mediately preceding  graduation. 

An  applicant  for  an  Associate  in  Arts  degree  must  complete  a  minimum  o\'  one 
semester  of  residence  study  at  Fayetteville  State  University,  including  15  semester 
hours  of  course  work. 

Commencement 

Commencement  Exercises  are  held  at  the  close  of  each  school  year,  at  which 
time  degrees  are  officially  conferred.  Candidates  who  complete  graduation 
requirements  after  the  regular  Commencement  Exercises  will  be  awarded  degrees 
at  the  next  regular  commencement. 

Candidates  for  degrees  are  required  to  participate  in  Commencement  Exer- 
cises, unless  excused  by  the  Chancellor.  A  candidate  who  requests  to  be  excused  is 
required  to  present,  in  writing,  valid  support  for  his  request. 
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A  candidate  who  fails  to  file  an  application  for  graudation  or  meet  graduation 
requirements  by  the  designated  date  for  each  automatically  voids  his  candidacy 
for  that  particular  graduation. 

Graduation  with  Distinction 

Baccalaureate  graduates  may  be  awarded  the  following  honors:  summa  cum 
laude,  to  those  having  a  scholastic  average  of  3.8;  magna  cum  laude,  to  those 
having  a  scholastic  average  of  3.5;  and  cum  laude,  to  those  having  a  scholastic 
average  of  3.2. 

For  the  honor  of  summa  cum  laude,  the  student  must  have  spent  three  years  in 
residence  at  the  University.  To  qualify  for  either  cum  laude  or  magna  cum  laude 
honors  the  student  must  have  completed  a  minimum  of  45  semester  hours  of 
credit  at  the  University. 

WITHDRAWAL  FROM  THE  UNIVERSITY 

A  student  who  desires  to  withdraw  from  the  University  at  any  time  following 
the  completion  of  registration  must  make  formal  application  for  withdrawal  to  the 
Office  of  the  Dean  of  Students.  This  office  will  secure  the  consent  of  the  parent  or 
guardian  before  withdrawal  is  granted,  provided  the  student  is  under  18  years  of 
age.  The  withdrawal  form,  when  presented  to  the  Office  of  the  Business  Manager, 
will  entitle  the  student  to  the  appropriate  refund  of  fees.  The  official  date  of 
withdrawal  (for  purposes  of  computing  charges  and  grades)  will  be  the  date  the 
Dean  of  Students  receives  the  request  for  withdrawal,  not  the  date  of  the  writing. 
Students  who  do  not  comply  with  the  withdrawal  regulations  set  forth  herein  will 
not  be  granted  honorable  dismissals,  and  under  no  conditions  will  any  fees  be 
refunded.  The  University  reserves  the  right  to  wait  30  days  before  making  cash 
refunds. 

After  completing  registration,  a  student  who  wishes  to  leave  the  University 
should  withdraw  officially,  because  he  is  registered  in  all  courses  shown  on  his 
registration  materials  until  the  semester  or  summer  session  ends,  he  withdraws,  or 
is  dropped  from  his  classes  for  poor  attendance. 

A  student  who  wishes  to  withdraw  from  the  University  officially  must  do  so 
before  he  is  dropped  from  his  classes. 

Maintaining  Standards 

The  University  reserves  the  right  to  request  the  withdrawal  of  a  student  at  any 
time  if:  I )  the  student's  conduct  is  judged  to  be  undesirable,  2)  he  persistently  dis- 
regards the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  University;  3)  he  fails  to  maintain  an 
acceptable  standard  of  work,  and  4)  his  health  precludes  his  making  satisfactory 
academic  progress  or  is  detrimental  to  others. 

SCHOLARSHIP  STANDARDS 

Probation  for  Poor  Scholarship 

Every  student  is  expected  to  earn  a  grade-point  average  of  at  least  2.0  during 
each  semester  and  summer.  Any  student  who  fails  to  make  the  minimum 
cumulative  average  at  the  close  of  a  semester  is  automatically  placed  on  academic 
probation   for  the  next   semester.   If  the  student   fails  to  earn  the  required 
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cumulative  grade-point  average  at  the  end  of  his  semester  on  probation  he  is 
suspended  automatically  from  the  University  for  one  regular  semester. 

A  student  who  has  been  suspended  for  the  first  time  for  poor  scholarship  at  the 
end  of  one  semester,  exclusive  of  summer  school,  may  apply  for  re-admission.  A 
student  who  is  re-admitted  after  suspension  for  poor  scholarship  is  re-admitted 
under  academic  probation  regulations. 

A  student  placed  on  academic  probation  may  not  carry  more  than  13  semester 
hours  for  credit  during  that  semester. 

Dismissal  for  Poor  Scholarship 

After  having  been  re-instated  following  a  suspension  for  poor  scholarship,  if 
the  student  again  fails  to  earn  the  required  cumulative  grade-point  average,  he 
shall  be  dismissed  permanently  from  the  University  for  poor  scholarship. 

Minimum  scholastic  requirements  for  the  regular  student  to  remain  in  the 
University,  or  to  return  each  year,  are  listed  below: 


Probation 
G.P.A. 

Suspension 

Hours 

G.P.A. 

1  Semester 

1.00 

... 

... 

2  Semesters 

1.60 

21 

1.30 

3  Semesters 

1.70 

33 

1.45 

4  Semesters 

1.80 

45 

1.60 

5  Semesters 

1.85 

58 

1.70 

6  Semesters 

1.90 

70 

1.80 

7  Semesters 

1.95 

85 

1.85 

8  Semesters 

2.00 

100 

1.90 

9  Semesters  or 

Later 

... 

... 

2.00 

The  student  may  remove  an  end-of-year  deficiency  and/or  probationary  status 
by  summer  school  attendance  with  the  endorsement  of  the  department  chairman 
and  division  head  and  the  approval  of  the  Vice  Chancellor  for  Academic  Affairs. 
Correspondence  and  extension  credits  will  not  be  accepted  for  this  purpose.  Any 
student  who  incurs  academic  suspension  at  the  end  of  the  spring  semester  is  not 
qualified  to  attend  summer  school. 

Appeal  Procedure 

Any  student  who  feels  that  he  has  justification,  by  virtue  of  special  and/or  un- 
usual circumstances,  to  seek  exemption  from  an  academic  probation  or  retention 
regulation,  may  appeal  to  the  Academic  Credits  Committee  for  relief.  The  appeal 
must  be  filed  in  writing  with  the  Office  of  the  Vice  Chancellor  for  Academic  Af- 
fairs for  referral  to  the  Committee.  The  Committee's  decision  will  be  submitted, 
in  writing,  to  the  Office  of  the  Vice  Chancellor  for  Academic  Affairs. 

TRANSCRIPTS  OF  ACADEMIC  RECORDS 

Only  upon  the  student's  written  request  will  the  University  release  his 
transcript.  Requests  for  transcripts  should  be  addressed  to  the  Office  of  the 
Registrar. 
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The  first  transcript  will  be  released  free  of  charge.  A  fee  of  $2.00  each  will  be 
charged  for  additional  transcripts. 

INDEBTEDNESS  TO  THE  UNIVERSITY 

Students  who  have  delinquent  accounts  will  be  debarred  from  their  semester 
examinations.  Moreover,  the  University  will  not  confer  a  degree  upon,  issue  a 
diploma  to,  or  release  a  transcript  to  or  for  a  student  who  has  an  unsettled  ac- 
count with  the  University.  Recommendations  and  teacher  certification  will  be 
withheld  until  a  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  student's  account  is  made. 


Academic 
Affa  irs 
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DIVISION  OF  BUSINESS  AND  ECONOMICS 


The  Division  of  Business  and  Economics  includes  the  Department  of  Business 
Administration  and  Business  Education  and  the  Area  of  Economics. 

PURPOSE 

The  Division  of  Business  and  Economics  has  as  its  purpose  to  provide  a  viable, 
resilient  education  for  those  who  will  ultimately  serve  in  responsible  ad- 
ministrative and  professional  positions  in  the  business  world  at  large.  The 
technological  advances  and  automation  have  necessitated  new  requisites  and 
educational  trends  in  the  curriculum.  The  Division  is  aware  of  the  professional, 
ethical,  and  social  demands  upon  those  who  perform  in  business;  and  thus  it 
strives  to  provide  competent  instruction  and  concerned  guidance. 

Students  of  the  Division  are  prepared  for  occupations  in  the  areas  of  accoun- 
ting, teaching,  office  administration,  computer  science,  marketing,  finance,  in- 
surance, banking,  advertising,  real  estate,  management,  government  services,  and 
school  administration. 

OBJECTIVES 

In  promoting  its  program,  the  Division  of  Business  and  Economcis  is  guided  by 
these  objectives: 

1 .  To  develop  in  students  the  techniques  and  professional  skills  necessary  for 
success  in  varied  business  purusits. 

2.  To  provide  a  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  changing  character  of 
our  economic  society. 

3.  To  develop  in  students  analytical  skills  and  decision-making  ability  which 
are  required  for  effective  participation  in  our  complex  business  economy. 

4.  To  provide  knowledge  and  an  appreciation  of  the  functions  and 
operations  of  business  in  our  modern  society. 

5.  To  develop  in  students  an  awareness  of  the  responsibilities  of  good 
citizenship. 

6.  To  provide  the  foundation  that  will  enable  and  encourage  students  to  pur- 
sue graduate  study. 

7.  To  equip  students  with  quality  instruction  and  the  competencies  which 
will  enable  them  to  serve  successfully  in  responsible  positions  in  teaching, 
business,  industry,  and  government. 

PROGRAMS 

The  Division  of  Business  and  Economics  offers  curricula  leading  to  the 
Bachelor  of  Science  degree.  Students  may  choose  a  program  in  either  Business 
Administration  or  in  Business  Education.  Basic  courses  are  available  in  the  Area 
of  Economics. 

The  non-teaching  program  in  Business  Administration  places  emphasis  upon 
general  and  specific  techniques,  procedures,  policies,  and  skills  necessary  for  the 
effective  administration  of  business  organizations  and  enterprises.  This  program 
is  structured  to  provide  a  thorough  background  in  the  whole  spectrum  of  the 
business  sphere.  Graduates  of  the  program  will  find  occupations  in  such  areas  as 
accounting,  computer  science,  marketing,  finance,  banking,  advertising,  real  es- 
tate, management,  and  diplomatic  service. 
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The  comprehensive  Business  Education  curriculum  intergrates  a  broad  general 
education  with  specialized  training  in  the  area  of  business.  It  prepares  for  certified 
teaching  in  the  secondary  schools  as  well  as  for  teaching  in  community  colleges 
and  other  institutions  in  which  business  subjects  are  taught.  Graduates  of  this 
program  are  eligible  not  only  for  careers  in  teaching  but  also  for  those  in  business, 
industry,  and  government  service. 

The  Area  of  Economics  provides  supportive  courses  for  various  academic 
departments  of  the  University.  Through  its  curriculum,  it  seeks  to  equip  students 
with  a  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  changing  and  developing  character  of 
our  economic  society  and  of  the  responsibilities  incumbent  upon  educated  men 
and  women  engaged  in  economic  activity. 

The  Divisional  faculty  recognizes  its  responsibilities  to  students  in  other 
divisions  of  the  University  by  giving  them  an  opportunity  to  complement  their 
education  with  courses  from  the  Division. 

SPECIFIC  REQUIREMENTS 

All  students  in  the  Division  are  required  to  enroll  in  the  General  Education 
Program  or  liberal  arts  courses.  A  guiding  principle  of  the  Division  stresses  broad 
fundamentals  as  they  relate  to  the  objectives  above  in  the  student's  preparation 
for  subsequent  specialization.  To  this  end,  each  program  is  constructed  around  a 
core  of  courses  in  the  major  functional  areas  of  business  and  economics. 

In  addition,  students  pursuing  the  Business  Administration  curriculum  must 
satisfy  major  requirements  in  the  specialized  areas  of  business  and  economics,  in- 
cluding courses  in  accounting,  finance,  marketing,  business  law,  management, 
statistics,  and  data  processing. 

Students  completing  the  Business  Education  curriculum  must  accumulate  the 
following:  6  hours  in  accounting;  12  hours  in  office  skills  (shorthand,  transcrip- 
tion, typewriting);  and  18  hours  in  economics  and  business  (accounting. 
marketing,  management,  etc.).  Students  are  also  required  to  enroll  in  the 
professional  education  courses  and  to  perform  student  teaching. 

All  students  of  Business  Administration  and  Business  Education  are  required 
to  engage  in  a  15-hour  per  week  business  internship  during  one  semester  of  the 
senior  year.  They  will  be  assigned  to  positions  in  various  offices  on  the  campus  or 
in  businesses  within  the  community.  Plans  may  also  be  arranged  for  internship 
during  the  summer.  Students  requesting  exemption  from  this  requirement 
because  of  previous  work  experience  must  complete  necessary  forms  which  will 
be  reviewed  by  the  Coordinator  of  the  Internship  Program  and  the  Chairman  of 
the  Division. 
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BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION  CURRICULUM 

B.  S.  DEGREE 
FRESHMAN  YEAR 


Seiti. 

Hrs. 

Com.  Skis.  Ill  Ideas  &  Their  Exp 4 

Hist.  1 1 1  Social  Institutions  4 

Sci.  1 1 1  Natural  Science  4 

Math.  1 1 1  Quan.  &  Anal.  Thinking   4 

P.  E.  101-108  Physical  Education  I 


Sem. 
Hrs. 

Com.  Skis.  1 12  Ideas  &  Their  Exp 4 

Hist.  1 12  Social  Institutions  4 

Sci.  1 12  Natural  Science  4 

Math.  U2B  Quan.  &  Anal.  Thinking    4 

H.  E.  112  Personal  Hygiene  2 


17 


18 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


Hum.  21 1  Humanities    3 

B.  A.  230  Business  Organ.  &  Mgmt 3 

B.  A.  231  Principles  of  Accounting  3 

Icon.  2 1 1  Principles  of  Economics  3 

Fr./Sp.  1 1 1  French  or  Spanish 3 

* B.  E.  112  Intermediate  Typewriting  2 


Hum.  212  Humanities    

Phil.  210  Philosophy  

B.  A.  232  Principles  of  Accounting  II 
Econ.  212  Principles  of  Economics  . . 

B.  E.  220  Business  Machines    

F'r./Sp.  1 12  French  or  Spanish 


17 


IS 


JUNIOR  YEAR 


B.  A.  3 1 1  Intermediate  Accounting 3 

B.  A.  301  Principles  of  Management    3 

B.  E.  320  Business  Communications 3 

B.  A.  41 1  Business  Law  I  3 

(iovt.  210  American  Government  3 


B.  A.  312  Intermediate  Accounting    3 

B.  A.  332  Business  Statistics   3 

Psych.  1 1 1  General  Psychology     3 

Com.  Skis.  221  Introduction  to  Speech    3 

Elective     3 


15 


15 


SENIOR  YEAR 


B.  A.  400  Intro,  to  Data  Processing 3 

B.  A.  470  Organizational  Behavior  in  Bus 3 

Econ.  411  Marketing   3 

Econ.  42 1  Economic  Problems 3 

Elective 3 


Econ.  432  Money  and  Banking    3 

B.  A.  451  Principles  of  Finance   3 

B.  A.  414  Business  Internship  3 

Elective 3 

Elective 3 


15 


15 


Flectives: 


B.  A.  340  Principles  of  Insurance 

B.  A.  350  Federal  &  State  Income  Faxes 

B.  A.  357  Keal  Estate 

B.  A.  360  Managerial  Accounting 

B.  A.  361  Salesmanship 

B.  A.  363  Advertising 

B.  A.  412  Business  Law 

B.  A.  417  Cost  Accounting 

B.  A.  418  Auditing 

B.  A.  430  Personnel  Management 


B.  A.  433  Production  Management 

B.  A.  437  Investments 

B.  A.  440  Personal  Finance 

B.  A.  441  Advanced  Accounting 

B.  A.  442  Government  &  Public  Accounting 

B.  A.  450  Corporation  Finance 

B.  A.  460  Labor  Problems 

B.  A.  490  Hotel  and  Motel  Management 


*A  placement  test  will  be  given  to  students  who  have  had  one  year  or  more  of 
typewriting  to  determine  eligibility  for  course. 


TEACHING  CURRICULUM 
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BUSINESS  EDUCATION  MAJOR,  B.  S.  DEGREE 
FRESHMAN  YEAR 


Sent, 
Hrs. 

Com.  Skis.  1 1 1  Ideas  &  Their  Kxp 4 

Hist.  1 1 1  Social  Institutions  4 

Sci.  1 1 1  Natural  Science   4 

Math.  1 1 1  Quan.  &  Anal.  Thinking   4 

F.  K.  Ml  I-  MIX  Physical  Education  I 


17 


Sera. 
Mrs. 

Com.  Skis.  1 12  Ideas  &  Their  Exp 4 

Hist.  1 12  Social  Institutions     4 

Sci.  1 12  Natural  Science     4 

Math.  1 1 2B  Quaii.  &  Anal.  Thinking     4 

*B.  E.  112  Intermediate  Typewriting    2 


IS 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


Hum.  2 1 1  Humanities    3 

B.  A.  211  Introduction  to  Business    3 

toon.  2 1 1  Principles  of  Economics  3 

B.  K .  2 1 1  Advanced  Typewriting  2 

*B.  K.  222  Intermediate  Shorthand    3 

Fr./Sp.  1 1 1  French  or  Spanish 3 


17 


Hum.  212  Humanities    3 

Phil.  210  Philosophy  3 

Econ.  212  Principles  of  Economics  3 

B.  E.  311  Adv.  Shorthand  &  Trans 3 

Fr./Sp.  1 12  French  or  Spanish 3 

H.  Ed.  1 12  Personal  Hygiene  2 


17 


JUNIOR  YEAR 


B.  E.  312  Adv.  Shorthand  &  Trans 3 

B.  E.  220  Business  Machines    3 

B.  A.  231  Princ.  of  Accounting  I    3 

Educ.  310  Foundations  of  Education    3 

Com.  Skis.  22 1  Introduction  to  Speech    3 

Educ.  331  Psychology  &  Measurement  3 


B.  A.  232  Prin.  of  Accounting  II    3 

B.  E.  320  Business  Communications 3 

B.  A.  400  Intro,  to  Data  Processing   3 

Educ.  340  Human  Development  3 

B.  E.  411  Admin.  Secretarial  Proced 3 


15 


SENIOR  YEAR 


B.  E.  410  Prin.  of  Business  Education    3 

B.  A.  41 1  Business  Law   3 

B.  E.  420  Office  Management   3 

Econ.  41 1  Marketing   3 

B.  E.  4 1 2  Secretarial  Internship    3 


15 


Educ.  351  Meth.  &  Mtrls.  of  Teaching 

Business  Subjects    3 

Educ.  42 1  Prin.  of  Secondary  Educ 3 

Educ.  4 1 2  Student  Teaching  o 


12 


*A  placement  test  will  be  given  to  students  who  have  had  one  year  or  more  of 
typewriting  and/or  shorthand  to  determine  the  course  in  which  they  should 
enroll. 


Students  who  desire  may  elect  to  enroll  in  B.  E.  480,  Coordination  Techniques  in 
Business  Education. 
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ASSOCIATE  IN  ARTS  PROGRAM 

BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 
FIRST  YEAR 

Sem.  Sem 

Hrs.  Hrs 

Com.  Skis.  Ill  Ideas*  Their  Exp 4  (  om.  Skis.  1 12  Ideas  &  Their  K\p 

Hist.  11 1  Social  Institutions  4  Hist.  1 12  Social  Institutions  

Math.  HI  Quan.  &  Anal.  Thinking   4  Math.  1 12B  Quan.  &  Anal. Thinking  iBhs.i    .. 

B.  A.  211  Introduction  to  Business    3  B.  E.  II 1/ 112  Elementary  Typewriting 

P.  E.  101-108  Physical  Education  1.  Econ.  21 1  Principles  of  Economics  


16  17 

SECOND  YEAR 

Econ.  212  Principles  of  Economics  3       B.  A.  232  Principles  of  Accounting  3 

B.  A.  231  Principles  of  Accounting  3        Econ.  411  Marketing   3 

B.  A.  230  Bus.  Org.  &  Management    3       B.  A.  400  Intro,  to  Data  Processing   3 

B.  E.  320  Business  Communications 3        Psych.  210  General  Psychology  < 

B.  A.  42 1  Business  Law    3        Com.  Skis.  22 1  Introduction  to  Speech    * 

15  15 


ASSOCIATE  IN  ARTS  PROGRAM 

SECRETARIAL  SCIENCE 
FIRST  YEAR 

Sem.  Sem. 

Hrs.  Hrs. 

Com.  Skis.  Ill  Ideas*  Their  Exp 4       Com.  Skis.  112  Ideas  &  Their  Evp 4 

Math.  HI  Quan.  &  Anal.  Thinking  4  Math.  1I2B  Quan.  &  Anal.  Thinking  i  Bus.  i    ...    4 

B.  E.  1 II  Elementary  Typewriting   2        B.  E.  112  Intermediate  Typewriting   2 

B.  E.  221  Elementary  Shorthand  3        B.  E.  222  Intermediate  Shorthand * 

B.  A.  211  Introduction  to  Business    3        B.  E.  220  Business  Machines    3 

P.  E.  101-108  Physical  Education  I 

17 

SECOND  YEAR 


16 


B.  A.  231  Principles  of  Accounting  3  B.  A.  232  Principles  of  Accounting  3 

B.  E.  320  Business  Communications 3  B.  E.  312  Adv.  Shorthand  &  Trans 3 

B.  E.  221  Advanced  Typewriting   2  B.  E.  420  Office  Management    3 

B.  E.  311  Adv.  Shorthand*  Trans 3  B.  E.  412  Secretarial  Pract.  (Intern.  I  3 

B.  E.  411  Administrative  Secretarial  Pract 3  B.  A.  400  Intro,  to  Data  Processing   3 

H.  E.  1 12  Personal  Hygiene  2 

—  15 

16 
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COURSES  IN  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

B.  A.  21 1  Introduction  to  Business  3  credit  hours 

A  survey  of  business  principles,  practices,  and  procedures  with  an  overview  of  the  en- 
tire field  of  business,  including  the  areas  of  economics,  management,  accounting, 
marketing,  transportation,  finance,  business  law,  and  business  education. 

B.  A.  230  Business  Organization  and  Management  3  credit  hours 

A  study  and  analysis  of  the  basic  principles  for  organizing  and  financing  all  types  of 
business  enterprises.  This  course  is  designed  to  develop  an  appreciation  of  the  place  of 
business  organization  and  management  in  our  economic  society  with  special  emphasis 
on  the  role  of  the  small  business. 

B.  A.  231-232  Principles  of  Accounting  I  &  II  3  credit  hours 

each  semester 

Familiarization  with  basic  accounting  concepts,  principles,  and  theory  including  the 
preparation  and  analysis  of  financial  statements  and  reports.  Prerequisite:  Math. 
112B. 

B.  A.  301  Principles  of  Management  3  credit  hours 

Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  basis  and  principles  of  management  including  planning, 
organizing,  staffing,  directing,  and  controlling.  Also  presented  is  the  role  of  the 
manager  in  the  changing  environment.  Prerequisite:  Econ.  211. 

B.  A.  311  Intermediate  Accounting  3  credit  hours 

A  continuation  of  the  study  of  accounting  principles  with  emphasis  given  to  accoun- 
ting for  partnerships  and  corporations  with  analysis  and  interpretation  of  financial 
reports  and  statements.  Prerequisite:  B.  A.  232. 

B.  A.  312  Intermediate  Accounting  II  3  credit  hours 

A  continuing  in-depth  study  of  the  theory  and  practical  application  of  accounting 
principles  as  they  relate  to  business  entities,  especially  the  corporate  entity.  Emphasis 
is  placed  on  analysis  of  financial  statements  as  well  as  on  decision-making  tools  with 
some  introduction  into  cost  accounting.  Prerequisite:  B.  A.  311. 

B.  A.  332  Business  Statistics  3  credit  hours 

A  study  of  the  basic  concepts  of  statistics  as  related  to  business  and  economics  with 
emphasis  upon  the  principles  and  methods  of  collecting,  arranging,  analyzing,  and 
presenting  data  for  business  purposes.  Prerequisite:  Math.  112B. 

B.  A.  340  Principles  of  Insurance  3  credit  hours 

A  survey  course  of  the  principles,  practices,  and  organizational  structure  of  insurance 
with  attention  given  to  the  various  kinds  of  commercial  insurance  as  fire,  automobile, 
casualty,  health  and  accident,  and  life  insurance. 

B.  A.  350  Federal  and  State  Income  Taxes  3  credit  hours 

Accounting  theory  designed  to  provide  the  student  with  the  necessary  skills  to  make 
decisions  concerning  taxes  as  related  to  business  enterprises  and  the  individual. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  helping  the  student  develop  creativity  to  cope  with  modern 
problems  in  taxes.  Discussions  are  centered  around  income  tax  laws  and  practice  in 
return  preparation. 

B.  A.  357  Real  Estate  3  credit  hours 

A  presentation  of  the  fundamental  economic  aspects  of  real  properly  with  special 
attention  given  to  the  changing  character  of  the  urban  economy  and  its  effect  on  land 
values  and  land  utilization.  Prerequisite:  Econ.  211. 
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B.  A.  360  Managerial  Accounting  3  credit  hours 

The  generation,  analysis,  and  interpretation  of  accounting  data  and  reports  for  plan- 
ning and  controlling  business  operations  and  for  making  special  decisions. 
Prerequisite:  B.  A.  232. 

B.  A.  361  Salesmanship  3  credit  hours 

An  introduction  to  selling.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  basic  principles  underlying  the 
sales  process  and  their  application  to  the  problems  of  salesmen.  Prerequisite:  Econ. 
211. 

B.  A.  363  Advertising  3  credit  hours 

Principles  of  advertising  and  a  study  of  advertising  media.  Special  problems  of  small 
business  concerns  will  be  discussed,  including  appropriations  and  planning.  This 
course  will  acquaint  the  student  with  the  development  of  advertising  and  its  economic 
significance  to  the  consumer  and  to  the  advertiser.  Prerequisite:  Econ.  21 1. 

B.  A.  381  Survey  of  the  Black  Man's  Role  in  the 

Business  World  3  credit  hours 

The  development  of  the  Black  man's  participation  in  economic  endeavors  from  1900 
to  contemporary  times. 

B.  A.  383-384  The  Black  Man  in  the  Contemporary  3  credit  hours 

Capitalistic  Society  each  semester 

A  study  of  the  Black  man's  contemporary  problems  in  American  capitalism  with  in- 
novative techniques  and  procedures  for  greater  unfoldment  of  his  objectives.  The 
course  focuses  on  such  problems  as  finance,  business  ownership,  internal  operations, 
salesmanship,  banking,  and  managerial  techniques. 

B.  A.  400  Introduction  to  Data  Processing  3  credit  hours 

An  introduction  to  business  data  processing,  programming,  systems  analysis, 
techniques  and  goals  for  data  processing,  and  information  retrieval;  a  combined 
theoretical  and  practical  approach  to  data  processing. 

B.  A.  411-412  Business  Law  I  and  II  3  credit  hours 

each  semester 

A  study  of  the  origin,  development,  and  classification  of  law  and  of  how  these  laws  are 
applied  to  contracts,  negotiable  instruments,  sales,  insurance,  partnerships,  cor- 
porations, property,  etc. 

B.  A.  414  Business  Internship  3  credit  hours 

Provision  for  experience  in  approved  business  positions.  Students  participate  in  a 
seminar  in  which  they  formally  evaluate  their  work  experience.  Program  musl  be 
arranged  in  advance  and  approved  by  the  coordinator.  The  course  is  not  open  to  the 
student  with  credit  from  any  similar  program  in  the  institution. 

B.  A.  417  Cost  Accounting  3  credit  hours 

A  study  of  the  principles  and  methodology  of  inventory  cost  determination  and  its 
effect  on  income  measurement  for  manufacturing  concerns,  including  product, 
process,  and  standard  cost  systems.  Special  attention  is  given  to  uses  of  accounting 
data  as  an  aid  in  managerial  planning  and  control.  Prerequisite:  B.  A.  311. 

B.  A.  430  Personnel  Management  3  credit  hours 

A  study  of  personnel  administration,  its  objectives,  organization,  functions,  and  role 
in  the  operation  of  business  enterprises.  Consideration  is  given  to  key  problems  in  the 
areas  of  employee  selection,  hiring,  and  placement;  training:  wage  and  salary  ad- 
ministration; promotion,  transfer,  and  separation;  and  personnel  services.  Pre- 
requisite: Econ.  211. 
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B.  A.  433  Production  Management  3  credit  hours 

A  study  of  plant  location  and  design;  internal  organization  for  operations,  production 
planning  and  control,  stores  control,  routing  and  handling  materials;  quantitative  ap- 
proaches; operations  research.  Prerequisite:  Econ.  211. 

B.  A.  437  Investments  3  credit  hours 

A  study  of  investments  for  the  individual;  corporate  and  other  securities;  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  capital  market;  and  the  analysis  and  evaluation  of  securities.  Prerequisites: 
Econ.  211. 

B.  A.  440  Personal  Finance  3  credit  hours 

A  study  of  the  problems  of  money  management.  Special  attention  is  given  to  credit, 
borrowing  and  saving  money,  bank  relationship,  etc.  Also  consideration  is  given  to 
problems  affecting  individuals  in  allocating  their  funds  among  stocks,  bonds,  in- 
surance, real  property,  and  mutual  investment  companies.  Prerequisite:  Econ.  211. 

B.  A.  441  Advanced  Accounting  3  credit  hours 

Advanced  study  of  special  topics  including  accounting  for  consolidations  and  other 
forms  of  business  combinations,  income  tax  allocation,  and  modern  techniques  and 
theory  of  funds  flow  statements.  Prerequisite:  B.  A.  312. 

B.  A.  442  Governmental  and  Public  Accounting  3  credit  hours 

A  study  of  principles  of  accounting  as  they  are  applied  to  municipalities,  state,  and  na- 
tion. The  course  provides  an  opportunity  for  the  study  of  accounting  problems  in 
budgeting,  purchasing,  bond  financing,  and  public  utilities.  Prerequisite:  B.  A.  311. 

B.  A.  450  Corporation  Finance  3  credit  hours 

A  study  of  the  growth  of  corporations,  their  promotion  incorporation,  forms  of  cor- 
porate securities  and  reports;  the  problems  involved  in  financial  operation  and  con- 
solidation; the  position  of  corporations  before  the  law;  and  state  and  federal  control  of 
corporations.  Prerequisites:  Econ.  212,  B.  A.  232. 

B.  A.  451  Principles  of  Finance  3  credit  hours 

A  survey  of  the  financial  organization,  structure,  income,  and  policy  of  business  enter- 
prises. Prerequisites:  Econ.  212,  B.  A.  232. 

B.  A.  460  Labor  Problems  3  credit  hours 

A  study  of  labor  problems  from  point  of  view  of  union  and  management  with 
emphasis  on  the  social  and  economic  aspects  of  labor  relations.  Consideration  is  given 
to  labor  organization,  collective  bargaining,  and  labor  legislation.  Prerequisite:  Econ. 
212. 

B.  A.  470  Organizational  Behavior  in  Business  3  credit  hours 

A  study  in  the  understanding  of  human  behavior  in  business  organizations.  The  course 
includes  study  of  the  concepts,  theories,  and  research  findings  in  the  behavioral 
aspects  of  management  through  discussion  and  case  studies.  Prerequisites:  Econ.  21  I, 
B.  A.  230. 

B.  A.  490  Hotel  and  Motel  Management 

A  study  of  principles  and  practices  related  to  management  and  operation  of  hotels  and 
motels. 

B.  A.  491  Auditing  3  credit  hours 

A  concentration  on  the  conceptual  and  practical  aspects  of  the  examination  of  finan- 
cial statements  by  independent  accountants,  including  discussion  of  public  accounting 
as  a  profession.  Prerequisite:  B.  A.  441. 
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COURSES  IN  BUSINESS  EDUCATION 

B.  E.  1 1 1  Elementary  Typewriting  2  credit  hours 

The  development  of  a  working  knowledge  and  basic  skills  in  the  operation  of  the 
typewriter  as  applied  to  personal  and  business  use.  Students  who  have  had  less  than 
one  year  of  previous  typewriting  experience  should  begin  their  college  typewriting  with 
this  course. 

B.  E.  112  Intermediate  Typewriting  2  credit  hours 

A  continuation  in  the  improvement  of  basic  skills.  The  course  includes  practice  in 
typing  with  speed  and  accuracy  from  straight  copy;  also  sustained  production  on 
various  types  of  problems  encountered  in  the  business  office  with  emphasis  upon  the 
business  letter,  manuscripts,  tabulated  reports,  and  business  forms  at  the  production 
level.  Prerequisite:  B.  E.  Ill  or  Placement  Test. 

B.  E.  211  Advanced  Typewriting  2  credit  hours 

Further  development  of  skills,  knowledge,  and  techniques  applicable  to  typewriting. 
Instruction  is  given  in  specialized  typewriting  problems  in  order  to  develop  high-level 
competency.  Prerequisite:  B.  E.  112  or  Placement  Test. 

B.  E.  220  Business  Machines  3  credit  hours 

Familiarization  with  and  the  development  of  skill  in  the  operation  and  use  of  the 
various  office  machines  and  equipment.  Student  is  acquainted  with  the  latest 
machinery  and  developments  in  the  field  of  business.  Prerequisites:  B.  E.  112,  Math. 
I12B. 

B.  E.  221  Elementary  Shorthand  3  credit  hours 

A  study  of  the  basic  principles  of  Gregg  Shorthand,  Diamond  Jubilee  Series,  with  the 
development  of  the  ability  to  apply  these  principles  to  the  reading  and  writing  of 
shorthand.  Prerequisite:  B.  E.  112  or  Placement  Test. 

B.  E.  222  Intermediate  Shorthand  3  credit  hours 

A  continuation  of  B.  E.  22 1  with  attention  being  given  to  basic  elements  of  typewritten 
transcription.  Prerequisite:  B.  E.  221  or  Placement  Test. 

B.  E.  311-312  Advanced  Shorthand  and  Transcription  3  credit  hours 

each  semester 

An  emphasis  on  the  development  of  high-level  skill  and  proficiency  in  taking  dictation 
and  transcribing  at  advanced  rates  of  speed.  Continued  practice  is  given  to  the  produc- 
tion of  the  mailable  typewritten  transcript.  Prerequisite:  B.  E.  222. 

B.  E.  320  Business  Communication  3  credit  hours 

The  application  of  correct,  forceful  English,  organized  thinking,  and  practical  psy- 
chology in  solving  communication  problems  dealing  with  business.  Prerequisites:  B.  E. 
112,  Com.  Skis.  112. 

B.  E.  410  Principles  of  Business  Education  3  credit  hours 

A  study  of  the  philosophy  and  functions  of  business  education  and  an  examination  of 
the  problems  and  issues  relating  to  this  area.  Prerequisite:  Senior  Standing. 

B.  E.  411  Administrative  Secretarial  Procedures  3  credit  hours 

A  presentation  of  practical  problems  encountered  by  the  secretarial  worker.  Greater 
competency  in  office  skills  and  procedures  is  developed  with  emphasis  on  applied 
typewriting,  duplicating,  filing,  dictation  and  transcribing,  and  communication 
techniques.  Prerequisites:  B.  E.  311,  B.  E.  220,  B.  E.  320. 
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B.  E.  412  Secretarial  Internship  3  credit  hours 

An  on-the-job  training  which  provides  for  practical  experiences  under  actual  office 
conditions.  Prerequisite:  Senior  Standing. 

B.  E.  420  Office  Management  3  credit  hours 

A  study  of  principles  of  management  as  applied  to  the  business  office,  including 
organization,  planning,  and  control  of  physical  factors,  methods,  and  personnel  prac- 
tices. Prerequisite:  Senior  Standing. 

B.  E.  480  Coordination  Techniques  in  Business  Education  3  credit  hours 

A  presentation  of  the  philosophy,  principles,  strategies,  techniques  and  procedures  Tor 
the  coordination  of  cooperative  occupational  education  programs.  Emphasis  is  placed 
on  the  elements  common  to  all  areas  of  cooperative  occupational  education  as  well  as 
to  a  review  and  analysis  of  pertinent  research.  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor  and 
evidence  of  commitment  to  a  career  in  teaching. 

Educ.  351  Methods  and  Materials  of  Teaching  Business  Subjects   3  credit  hours 

A  study  of  special  methods  of  instruction,  procedures,  techniques,  and  materials  for 
teaching  the  skills  subjects  and  the  basic  business  subjects.  The  course  provides  for 
preparation  of  lesson  plans  and  presentation  of  subject  matter. 

Math.  112B  Quantitative  and  Analytical  Thinking 

(Business  Mathematics)  4  credit  hours 

A  study  of  advanced  problems  relating  to  mathematics  of  business  with  attention  to 
compound  interest,  annuities,  insurance,  payrolls  and  taxes,  financial  statements,  and 
special  statistical  problems.  Prerequisite:  Math.  111. 
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AREA  OF  ECONOMICS 


The  Area  of  Economics  offers  supportive  courses  for  the  various  academic 
departments. 

OBJECTIVES 

The  general  objectives  for  the  Area  of  Economics  are  as  follows: 

1.  To  prepare  the  students  for  careers  in  business,  banks,  government  ser- 
vices, peace  corps,  and  teaching  in  secondary  schools. 

2.  To  equip  students  for  advanced  and  graduate  work  in  economics. 

3.  To  impart  knowledge  and  to  inculate  analytical  skills  for  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  working  of  the  economic  system  and  ensuing  economic 
problems. 

4.  To  provide  insight  into  socio-cultural  values  for  an  integrated,  balanced, 
and  a  more  realistic  view  of  social  and  economic  phenomena. 


ASSOCIATE  IN  ARTS  PROGRAM 

ECONOMICS 
FIRST  YEAR 

Sem.  Sem. 

Hrs.  Hrs. 

Com.  Skis.  1 1 1  Ideas  &  Their  Exp 4       Com.  Skis.  1 12  Ideas  &  Their  Exp 4 

Math.   Ill  Quan.  &  Anal.  Thinking    4        Math.  112  Quan.  &  Anal.  Thinking   4 

Biol.  1 1 1  General  Biology     4       Biol.  112  General  Biology   4 

Econ.  211  Principles  of  Economics  I     3       Econ.  212  Principles  of  Economics  II 3 

Ph.  Ed.  101-108  Physical  Education   1        H.  Ed.  1 12  Personal  Hygiene  2 

16  17 

SENIOR  YEAR 

Hum.  211  Humanities    3  Hum.  212  Humanities    3 

Hist.  1 1 1  Social  Institutions  3  Phil.  210  Introduction  to  Philosophy    3 

Math.  440  Statistics  3  Seminar  in  Economics   4 

Electives 6  Electites  6 

IS  16 

COURSES  IN  ECONOMICS 

Econ.  211  Principles  of  Economics  I  3  credit  hours 

An  examination  of  the  basic  concepts  and  principles  with  stress  on  macroeconomics 
and  the  application  of  theory  to  current  problems.  Student  may  begin  sequence  with 
either  Econ.  211  or  212. 

Econ.  212  Principles  of  Economics  II  3  credit  hours 

An  introduction  to  the  subject  of  economics  with  stress  on  microeconomics  and  its 
relevance  to  policy  issues.  Student  may  begin  sequence  with  either  Econ.  211  or  212. 

Econ.  411  Marketing  3  credit  hours 

A  study  of  the  principles  of  marketing;  current  practices  and  structure  of  the  market; 
analysis  of  marketing  functions,  institutions,  costs,  and  marketing  legislation. 
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Econ.  421  Economic  Problems  3  credit  hours 

A  study  of  some  of  the  present-day  economic  problems  such  as  labor,  insurance,  and 
social  security. 

Econ.  432  Money  and  Banking  3  credit  hours 

An  analysis  of  the  monetary  mechanism  in  the  United  States;  a  study  of  the  historical 
development  of  money  and  banking,  including  various  types  of  banks,  banking  func- 
tions, and  the  role  of  banking  in  a  capitalistic  system. 


DIVISION  OF  EDUCATION  AND 
HUMAN  DEVELOPMENT 

The  Division  of  Education  and  Human  Development  includes  the  Department 
of  Education  and  Psychology  and  the  Department  of  Health,  Physical  Education 
and  Recreation. 

PURPOSE 

The  Division  of  Education  and  Human  Development  is  committed  to  striving 
for  attainment  of  excellence;  therefore,  the  instructional  program  focuses  on  the 
uniqueness  of  the  individual.  The  Division's  basic  purposes  grow  out  of  its 
expressed  philosophy.  Within  this  philosophical  framework,  the  total  develop- 
ment of  each  individual  is  viewed  as  a  means  of  helping  each  student  to  develop 
those  competencies,  skills  and  behavior  which  are  germane  to  providing  quality 
leadership  at  the  elementary  and  secondary  school  levels. 

OBJECTIVES 

The  Division  of  Education  and  Human  Development  has  the  following  objec- 
tives: 

1.  To  provide  a  background  of  professional  information  which  is  relevant  in 
the  preparation  of  elementary  and  secondary  school  teachers. 

2.  To  develop  an  appreciation  for  teaching  as  a  worthy  profession. 

3.  To  develop  those  understandings  among  pre-service  and  in-service 
teachers  as  they  relate  to  growth  and  developmental  patterns  of  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  school  pupils  which  enable  a  teacher  to  perform  more 
effectively  in  the  classroom. 

4.  To  provide  pre-service  and  in-service  teachers  with  those  understandings 
of  the  foundations  of  education,  (historical,  philosophical,  psychological 
and  sociological)  which  enable  a  teacher  to  perform  more  effectively  in 
the  classroom. 

5.  To  provide  meaningful  opportunities  for  pre-service  teachers  to  engage  in 
early  clinical  experiences  with  children  in  a  variety  of  teaching-learning 
situations,  and  to  reinforce  the  early  clinical  experiences  which  pre-service 
teachers  have  had  with  children  through  professional  laboratory 
experiences  during  their  student  internship  in  cooperating  public  schools. 

6.  To   develop   a   commitment   to   the   code   of  ethics   for   professional 
educators. 

7.  To   provide  opportunities  for  qualified   students  to  pursue  graduate 
programs  in  elementary  and  secondary  education. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION  AND 
PSYCHOLOGY 

The  objectives  of  the  Department  of  Education  and  Psychology  are: 

1.  To  develop  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the  history  and  philosophy 
underlying  the  development  of  the  educational  system. 

2.  To  develop  knowledge  of  the  sociological  and  psychological  factors  which 
influence  the  learning  process. 

3.  To  develop  knowledge  of  child  development  as  it  relates  to  the  total 
educational  experience. 

4.  To  develop  knowledge  of  skills  and  competencies  required  for  effective 
teaching  in  the  chosen  field. 

5.  To  develop  competency  in  evaluating  the  results  of  teaching  and  learning. 

6.  To  develop  an  appreciation  of  teaching  as  a  profession. 

PROGRAMS  AND  REQUIREMENTS 

The  Department  of  Education  and  Psychology  currently  offers  a  B.  S.  Degree 
in  elementary  education  with  majors  in  two  specific  areas  which  qualify  the  stu- 
dent for  the  N.  C.  Class  A  Certificate  in  EARLY  CHILDHOOD  EDUCATION 
(Grades  K-3)  and  the  Class  A  Certificate  in  INTERMEDIATE  EDUCATION 
(grades  4-9).  In  addition,  the  Department  offers  professional  education  courses 
for  students  in  the  secondary  education  curricula  and  courses  in  psychology. 

LABORATORY  SCHOOL 

Fayetteville  State  University's  Laboratory  School  is  under  the  direction  and 
supervision  of  the  Department  of  Education.  The  purposes  of  the  school  are  (1) 
training  of  personnel  who  will  serve  young  children  (2)  serving  children  and  their 
parents,  and  (3)  developing  materials  and  new  techniques  used  in  teaching  young 
children. 

Laboratory  experiences  are  of  vital  importance  in  any  teacher  training 
program.  The  school  enables  the  early  childhood  education  majors  to  be  in  cons- 
tant contact  and  involvement  with  youngsters  throughout  the  school  year. 

ADMISSION  TO  TEACHER  EDUCATION 

The  following  requirements  apply  to  any  student  who  plans  to  teach  on  either 
the  elementary  or  secondary  school  level: 

1 .  A  student  is  eligible  to  file  an  application  with  the  departmental  chairman 
for  admission  to  teacher  education  upon  the  completion  of  the  freshman 
course  of  study. 

2.  The  departmental  chairman  will  forward  the  application  with  his 
recommendation  to  the  Teacher  Education  Council. 

3.  The  Teacher  Education  Council  will  review  each  student's  application 
and  notify  the  applicant,  his  chairman,  and  his  advisor  by  letter  prior  to 
registration  for  his  sophomore  year  relative  to  his  admission  to  teacher 
education  status. 
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4.  Eligible  transfer  students  entering  the  University  must  file  a  formal 
application  for  admission  to  teacher  education  at  the  time  of  their  initial 
registration. 

5.  Eligible  returning  students  who  have  not  applied  for  admission  to 
teacher  education  must  file  a  formal  application  at  least  thirty  days  prior 
to  their  re-entry  into  the  University. 

6.  In  terms  of  specificity,  the  following  requirements  must  be  met  before  an 
applicant  is  admitted  to  teacher  education: 

a.  The  applicant  must  have  completed  the  freshman  course  of  study. 

b.  The  applicant  must  have  a  grade-point  average  of  2.00  or  above. 

c.  The  applicant  must  possess  good  health  as  officially  verified  by  the 
University  physician. 

d.  The  applicant  must  have  an  acceptable  deportment  ratmg  officially 
verified  by  the  personnel  deans. 

e.  The  applicant  must  evidence  competency  in  language  usage  and 
speech  to  the  extent  that  effective  communications  will  take  place  in 
the  teaching-learning  situation. 

7.  A  student  who  has  been  admitted  to  teacher  education,  but  who  sub- 
sequently fails  to  maintain  a  minimal  grade-point  average  of  2.00  will  be 
immediately  withdrawn  from  the  program. 

8.  Students  who  have  been  admitted  conditionally  to  teacher  education, 
and  who  fail  to  remove  specific  deficiencies  within  a  year  will  be  notified 
to  withdraw  from  the  program. 

9.  Students  may  be  granted  conditional  admission  to  teacher  education: 

a.  If  not  more  than  four  semester  hours  of  the  freshman  studies  lack 
completion. 

b.  If  their  health  and  speech  conditions  are  corrective. 

10.  An  applicant  who  has  not  been  approved  for  admission  to  teacher 
education  will  be  permitted  to  file  a  supplementary  application  when  he 
has  met  the  necessary  qualifications. 

11.  The  University,  upon  the  recommendations  of  the  Teacher  Education 
Council,  reserves  the  right  to  modify,  delete,  or  add  to  the  foregoing 
requirements  if  the  need  arises.  The  student  should,  therefore,  consult 
the  Chairman,  Department  of  Education  and  Psychology,  concerning 
the  most  recent  changes  in  Admission  to  Teacher  Education. 

ADMISSION  TO  STUDENT  TEACHING 

The  following  requirements  apply  to  any  student  who  plans  to  engage  in  stu- 
dent teaching  on  either  the  elementary  or  secondary  school  level: 

1.  Each  student  who  plans  to  teach  on  the  elementary  or  secondary  school 
level  must  file  an  application  for  student  teaching  with  the  Teacher 
Education  Council  no  later  than  the  end  of  the  junior  year. 

2.  Student  teaching  applications  will  be  reviewed  by  the  Teacher  Education 
Council  which,  for  this  purpose,  will  include  the  student  teacher's 
departmental  chairman. 
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3.  After  the  student  teacher's  application  has  been  evaluated,  the  Council 
will  notify  the  applicant,  by  letter,  of  his  status  prior  to  registration  of  his 
senior  year.  The  student  teaching  applicant  will  be  notified  in  one  of  the 
following  ways: 

a.  The  applicant  will  be  notified  that  he  has  been  approved  subject  to  the 
final  completion  of  all  prerequisites,  and  the  attainment  and 
maintenance  of  the  required  standards  for  admission  at  the  the  time  he 
is  scheduled  to  engage  in  student  teaching. 

b.  The  applicant  will  be  notified  that  he  has  been  disapproved,  with  a 
statement  of  the  reason  for  disapproval. 

4.  The  following  specific  requirements  for  student  teaching  must  be  met 
before  an  applicant  will  be  admitted  to  student  teaching: 

a.  The  applicant  must  have  completed  the  professional  education 
sequence. 

b.  The  applicant  must  have  a  grade-point  average  of  2.00  or  above. 

c.  The  applicant  must  have  exhibited  acceptable  standards  of  deportment 
at  the  University  and  in  the  community  of  Fayetteville. 

d.  The  applicant  must  possess  good  health  as  officially  verified  by  the 
University  physician. 

e.  The  applicant  must  have  the  approval  and  recommendation  of  his 
major  Departmental  Chairman. 

5.  The  applicant  must  be  approved  for  student  teaching  at  least  by  the 
semester  prior  to  the  one  in  which  he  expects  to  engage  in  student 
teaching. 

6.  If  a  student  has  been  approved  for  admission  to  student  teaching  and  does 
not  complete  all  prerequisites  or  maintain  the  standards  for  admission  at 
the  time  he  is  scheduled  to  begin  his  directed  experiences,  his  case  shall  be 
subject  to  review  by  the  Teacher  Education  Council  before  he  is  allowed 
to  re-enter  the  student  teaching  program  at  a  later  date. 
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CONCENTRATIONS  FOR  ELEMENTARY 

EDUCATION  MAJORS 

(NO  CONCENTRATIONS  REQUIRED  FOR  EARLY 

EDUCATION  MAJORS) 

CONCENTRATIONS  FOR  INTERMEDIATE 

EDUCATION  MAJORS 

ART  EDUCATION 


Course  Number 

Art  1 1 1 
Art  112 
Art  210 

Description 

Basic  Design 

Lettering  and  Poster  Design 

Survey  of  Art 

Sem. 
Hrs. 

2 
2 

Art  211 
Art  212 
Art  310 

Introduction  to  Art  History 
Elementary  Freehand  Drawing 
Creative  Art  Experiences 
for  Young  Children 

3 

2 

Art  311 
Art  312 
Art  411 
Art  412 

Arts  and  Crafts 

Drawing  and  Painting 

Art  in  Childhood  Education 

Advanced  Drawing  &  Painting 

2 
2 
3 

Art  450 

Studio 

3 

T9 

ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE  —  In  addition  to  Communica- 
tion Skills  111-112,  the  students  must  take  the  following: 

English  211-212  World  Literature  6 

Communication  Skills  221  Introduction  to  Speech    3 

English  222  The  History  of  the  Language  or 

Speech  236  Phonetics  3 

English  31 1  or  English  312  English  Literature    3 

English  321  or  English  322  American  Literature    3 

Communication  Skills  231  Advanced  Grammar  & 

Composition    3 

21  hrs. 

SPEECH  AND  THEATRE  —  In  addition  to  Communication  Skills  111-112  and 
Communication  Skills  221  the  student  must  take  the  following: 

Speech  236  Phonetics  3 

Speech  320  Group  Discussion    3 

Speech  332  Oral  Interpretation    . .'. 3 

Speech  340  Public  Speaking    3 

Theatre  33 1  Play  Production    3 

Theatre  452  Children's  Theatre  for  School  and  Community  :__  3 

18  hrs. 
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MODERN  FOREIGN  LANGUAGES:  FRENCH 

French  111-112  Elementary  French   6 

French  211-212  Intermediate  French  6 

French  311  French  Conversation  I  3 

French  321  French  Civilization  and  Culture    3 

18  hrs. 

MODERN  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE:  SPANISH 

Spanish  111-112  Elementary  Spanish  6 

Spanish  21 1-212  Intermediate  Spanish    6 

Spanish  3 1 1  Spanish  Conversation  I    3 

Spanish  321  Spanish  Civilization  and  Culture  3 


18  hrs. 


GENERAL  SCIENCE 

Biology  111-112  General  Biology    

Chemistry  111-112  General  Chemistry 
Physics  111-112  General  Physics  


PHYSICAL  SCIENCE 


24  hrs. 


Physics  111-112  General  Physics   8 

Physics  21 1  Physics  3 

Chemistry  111-112  General  Chemistry    8 

Chemistry  2 1 1  Analytical  Chemistry 4 

23  hrs. 


HISTORY 

History  1 14-1 15W  World  History  6 

History  21 1-212  United  States  History 6 

(In  addition  to  the  above  requirement,  the 

student  must  complete  6  hours  of  any  other 

course  in  history  or  government.)  ._. 6 

18  hrs. 

MATHEMATICS 

Mathematics  110  Fundamental  Concepts  of 

Mathematics    3 

Mathematics  1 1 1  Fundamentals  of  College 

Mathematics    3 

Mathematics  21 1  Modern  Geometry  3 

Mathematics  212  Analytic  Geometry  and 

Calculus  I   3 

Mathematics  311-312  Modern  Algebra  „ 6 

18  hrs. 
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MUSIC 


Music  131  Basic  Musicianship   2 

Music  1 32  Harmony  and  Sight  Singing   3 

Music  1 52  Music  Literature    3 

Music  23 1  Harmony  &  Sight  Singing  3 

Music  352  Music  History  3 

Music  441  Music  Education,  Music  Methods 

and  Materials  (Elementary) 3 

Applied  Music    4 

Ensemble,  Choir  or  Band  2 


23  hrs. 


SOCIOLOGY 


Sociology  210  Principles  of  Sociology  3 

Sociology  31 1  Culture  and  Personality  3 

Sociology  342  Minorities 3 

Sociology  352  Social  Stratification   3 

Sociology  43 1  Sociological  Theory  3 

(In  addition  to  the  above  courses,  the  student 

must  take  any  other  3  hour  course  in  Sociology 

of  his  own  choosing.) 3 

18  hrs. 

EDUCATION  &  PSYCHOLOGY  CURRICULUM 

N.  C.  Early  Childhood  Certificate  —  K  -  3 
FRESHMAN  YEAR 

Sem.  Sem. 

First  Semester                                                     Hrs.  Second  Semester                                                 Hrs. 

Sci.  II I  Natural  Science   4        Sci.  1 12  Natural  Science   4 

Math.  Ill  Quan.  &  Anal.  Thinking   4        Math.  112  Quan.  &  Anal  Thinking 4 

Com.  Skis.  1 1 1  Ideas  &  Their  Exp 4        Com.  Skis.  1 12  Ideas  &  Their  K\p 4 

Hist.  1 1 1  Social  Institutions  4        Hist.  112  Social  Institutions  4 

P.  Kd.  101-108  Physical  Education  1        H.  Ed.  1 12  Personal  Hygiene  2 

17  IK 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

Phil.  210  Philosophy  3  Soc.  221  Intro,  to  Anthropology     

Psy.  210  General  Psychology    J  Eng.  221  Intro,  lo  Speech    

(•cog.  211  Prin.  of  Geography    3  Geol.  31 1  or  312  Intro,  lo  Geology    

Hist.  21 1  I  nited  States  History     3  Hist.  212  I  nilcd  States  History     

Hum.  211  Humanities    3  Hum.  212  Humanities    


15  15 

JUNIOR  YEAR 

Educ.  310  Foundations  of  Education  \ri.  310  treat  fie  Art  Expression 

(Hist..  Phil..  &  Soc.)    3  for  Voung  Children    < 

Educ.  332  Early  Childhood  Psy 3  II.  Fduc.  321  Health  in  Early  Childhood. 

Mus.  340  Mus.  in  Early  Child.  Ed 3  Education    < 

P.  F.dcc.  321  P.  Kd.  in  Early  Childhood  Kng.  33(1  Children's  literature    , 

Education    3       Educ.  331   Ed.  Psy.  &  Measurements      < 

Educ.  352  Found,  of  Early  Childhood  Educ.  451    Vudio-Visual  Educ 2 

Education    3 


14 


15 
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SENIOR  YEAR 

Educ.  41 1  Teaching  of  Reading   3        Educ.  412E  Stud.  Teach,  in  Elm.  Sch.     . 

Elective  (Art  or  Music)    3        Educ.  420  Mthds.,  Mtrls.,  Prac,  &  Obs. 

Eree  Elective*  in  Art  and  Music  9  in  Early  Childhood  Education    


15 

Total  number  of  semester  hours  required  =  121 

EDUCATION  &  PSYCHOLOGY 
CURRICULUM 

North  Carolina  Intermediate  Certificate  —  Grades  4-9 
FRESHMAN  YEAR 


Sem. 
Eirst  Semester  Hrs. 

Sci.  1 1 1  Natural  Science 4 

Math.  Ill  Quan.  &  Anal.  Thinking   4 

Com.  Skis.  1 1 1  Ideas  &  Their  Exp 4 

Hist.  1 1 1  Social  Institutions 4 

P.  Ed.  101-108  Physical  Education 1 


17 


Sem. 
Second  SemesterHrs. 

Sci.  112  Natural  Science   4 

Math.  1 12  Quan.  &  Anal.  Thinking   4 

Com.  Skis.  112  Ideas  &  Their  Exp 4 

Hist.  1 1 2  Social  Institutions  4 

H.  Ed.  1 12  Personal  Hygiene  2 


IK 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


Psy.  210  General  Psychology 3 

Phil.  210  Philosophy 3 

Hum.  211  Humanities    3 

Geog.  21 1  Prin.  of  Geography    3 

Hist.  211  United  States  History    3 


15 


Soc.  210  Prin.  of  Sociology 

Econ.  2 1 1  Prin.  of  Economics    . . . 

Hum.  212  Humanities    

Hist.  212  United  States  History     . 
Geol.  312  Introduction  to  Geology 


15 


JUNIOR  YEAR 


Mus.  210  Music  Appreciation    3 

Educ.  310  Eound.  of  Ed.  (Hist.. 

Phil..  &  Soc.l    3 

Educ.  330  Children's  Literature    3 

Educ.  331  Educ.  Psy.  &  Meas 3 

Educ.  451  Audio-Visual  Education     2 


14 


P.  Ed.  322  Phy.  Ed.  Intermediate  School    3 

H.  Ed.  332  Health  Education  Intermediate 

School    3 

Educ.  340  Human  Development    3 

Mus.  344  Mus.  in  Inter.  Education    3 

Concentration  or  Elective     3 


15 


SENIOR  YEAR 


Educ.  400  I  he  Middle  School    3 

Educ.  412  E  Student  Teach,  in 

Elementary  School    6 

Educ.  430  Mthds..  Mtrls.,  Prac. 

&  Obs.  in  Inter.  School  Educ 6 


15 


Educ.  411  Teaching  of  Reading   3 

Educ.  410  Education  of  the  Exceptional 

Child  3 

Educ.  414  Corrective  &  Remedial  Reading 

in  Elementary  Educ 3 

Concentration  of  Elective    3 


12 


Total  number  semester  hours  required  =121 
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ASSOCIATE  IN  ARTS  PROGRAM 

Early  Childhood  Education 
FIRST  YEAR 


Sem. 

Hrs. 

Com.  Skis.  1 1 1  Ideas  &  Their  Exp 4 

Math.  Ill  Quan.  &  Anal.  Thinking  4 

Biul.  1 1 1  General  Biology   4 

Hist.  1 1 1  Social  Institutions  4 

Educ.  451  Audio  Visual  Education    2 

P.  E.  Hi  I-  His  Physical  Education  I 


19 


Sem. 

Hrs. 

Com.  Skis.  1 12  Ideas  &  I  heir  Exp 4 

Math.  112  Quan.  &  Anal.  Thinking   4 

Biol.  112  General  Biology   4 

Hist.  112  Social  Institutions  4 

H.  Ed.  1 12  Personal  Hygiene  2 


IS 


SECOND  YEAR 


Hum.  211  Humanities    3 

Psy.  210  General  Psychology   3 

Geol.  311  or  Geol.  312  Intro,  to  Geology  3 

Educ.  31(1  Foundations  of  Education    3 

Mus.  340  Music  in  Early  Childhood 

Education    3 

Art  310  Creative  Art  Experiences  for 

Young  Children     3 


IS 


Hum.  212  Humanities    v 

Phil.  210  Philosophy  3 


Soc.  221  Introduction  to  Sociology  

Anth.  210  Anthropology    

Educ.  340  Human  Development 

Eleetius:  Music.  Health  Ed.  321  Health 
in  Early  Childhood  Educ 


ASSOCIATE  IN  ARTS  PROGRAM 

General  Education  Module 
FIRST  YEAR 

Sem. 
Hrs. 


Sem. 
Hrs. 


Com.  Skis.  Ill  Ideas  &  Their  Exp 4 

Math.  Ill  Quan.  &  Anal.  Thinking    4 

Hist.  1 1 1  Social  Institutions  4 

Biol.  1 1 1  General  Biology   4 

P.  Ed.  I0I-I0K  Physical  Education I 


17 


Com.  Skis.  1 12  Ideas  &  Their  Exp. 
Math.  1 12  Quan.  &  Anal.  Thinking 

Hist.  1 12  Social  Institutions  

Biol.  1 12  General  Biology    

H.  Ed.  1 12  Personal  Hygiene 


SECOND  YEAR 


Hum.  21 1  Humanities    3 

Soc.  210  Introduction  to  Sociology   3 

Phil.  2 10  Philosophy   3 

Elective 6 


15 


Hum.  212  Humanities    3 

Educ.  210  General  Psychology   3 

Elective ft 


12 
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ASSOCIATE  IN  ARTS  PROGRAM 

Intermediate  Education 
FIRST  YEAR 

Sem.  Sem. 

Hrs.  Mrs. 

Com.  Skis.  Ill  Ideas*  Their  Exp 4        Com.  Skis.  112  Ideas  &  Their  Kxp 4 

Math.  Ill  Quart.  &  Anal.  Thinking   4        Math.  1 12  Quan.  &  Anal.  Thinking   4 

Biol.  1 1 1  General  Biology    4        Biol.  1 1 2  General  Biology    4 

Hist.  1 1 1  Social  Institutions  4        Hist.  1 12  Social  Institutions  4 

Ed.  451  Audio  Visual  Education    2        H.  Ed.  112  Personal  Hygiene  2 

P.  Ed.  101-108  Physical  Education 1 

19 


IS 


SECOND  YEAR 

Hum.  211  Humanities    3  Hum.  212  Humanities    3 

Educ.  210  General  Psychology  3  Phil.  210  Philosophy  3 

Educ.  310  Foundations  of  Education    3  Educ.  340  Human  Development  3 

H.  Ed.  332  Phy.  Ed.  Int.  Sch. 3  Anth.  210  Introduction  to  Anthropology    3 

Geo.  210  Introduction  to  Geography    3  H.  Ed.  332  H.  Education  Int.  Sch 3 

Educ.  41 1    Teaching  of  Reading     3  Educ.  410  Education  of  Execp.  Child 3 

18  18 

COURSES  IN  EDUCATION  AND 
PSYCHOLOGY 

Psy.  210  General  PsychoJogy  3  credit  hours 

Basic  introduction  to  the  study  of  psychology  as  a  science  and  the  application  of  the 
scientific  method  in  the  understanding  of  behavior.  Broad  emphasis  is  placed  upon 
such  behavior  phenomena  as  learning,  motivation,  emotions,  memory  and  problem 
solving,  personality  and  development,  behavior  disorder  and  therapy. 

Educ.  215  Social  Psychology  3  credit  hours 

The  individual  in  relation  to  social  factors.  Special  attention  is  given  to  socialization 
communication,  personality  development,  communication  and  social  change.  The 
major  concern  is  with  the  psychological  processes  as  they  impinge  upon  the  behavior 
of  individuals  who  occupy  positions  in  social  structures,  organizations  and  groups. 

Educ.  310  Foundations  of  Education  3  credit  hours 

(Historical,  Philosophical  and  Sociological) 

Basic  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  foundations  of  education  as  ihey  contribute  to 
the  understanding  of  the  school's  role  in  society  and  the  teacher's  role  in  formulating 
and  operational  philosophy  of  education.  The  areas  include  sociology,  history, 
philosophy,  administration  and  curriculum.  (This  course  should  be  taken  in  lieu  of 
Education  311,  Historical  and  Philosophical  Foundations  of  Education  and  Educa- 
tion 312,  Sociological  Foundations  of  Education.) 

Education  331  Educational  Psychology  and  Measurements  3  credit  hours 

This  course  provides  a  comprehensive  introductory  survey  of  the  field  of  educational 
psychology,  to  develop  an  understanding  of  the  principles,  practices  and  research  in 
the  nature  of  learning  and  human  abilities. 

Educ.  340  Human  Development  3  credit  hours 

This  course  is  designed  to  promote  an  understanding  of  human  development  from 
conception  through  adolescence.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  course  of  physical, 
emotional,  social  and  intellectual  development  during  the  childhood  years  of  2-8  for 
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Early  Childhood  majors;  the  pre  and  early  adolescent  years  9-16  for  Intermediate 
Education  majors;  the  middle  and  late  adolescent  years  of  17-21  for  the  Secondary 
Education  majors.  This  course  may  be  taken  in  lieu  of  Education  332  Early  Childhood 
Psychology  and  Development,  Education  341  Pre  Adolescent  and  Early  Adolescent 
Development. 

Educ.  345  Curriculum  and  Activities 

in  Early  Childhood  Education  K  -  3  3  credit  hours 

An  overview  of  the  organization,  nature  and  scope  of  early  childhood  education 
programs  in  the  areas  of  language  arts,  social  studies,  mathematics,  science,  music,  art, 
drama,  and  constructive  play.  Notes  the  emphasis  on  social  learning  and  development 
and  the  influence  of  social  factors  upon  curriculum  content.  Studies  contemporary 
and  traditional  programs  with  supervised  experiences  in  public  and  college  laboratory 
schools. 

Educ.  351  Methods  and  Materials  in  Secondary 

School  Subjects  3  credit  hours 

These  courses  are  intended  to  develop  an  understanding  of  the  objectives,  the 
materials,  and  teaching  procedures  that  are  best  suited  to  each  teaching  field. 

Educ.  352  Foundations  of  Early  Childhood  Education  3  credit  hours 

This  course  offers  a  broad  survey  of  the  field  of  early  childhood  education.  The  several 
foundations  upon  which  emphasis  will  center  are  the  historical,  philosophical, 
sociological,  psychological,  political,  economic  and  the  aesthetic. 

Educ.  362  The  Middle  School  3  credit  hours 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  provide  the  student  with  a  background  and  fundamen- 
tal understanding  of  the  basic  principles,  policies,  and  philosophy  which  undergrid 
Middle  School  Education  in  the  United  States.  Concomitantly,  this  course  is 
organized  to  give  the  prospective  intermediate  education  teachers  a  composite  and 
comprehensive  picture  of  the  middle  school  as  it  exists  today,  and  to  make  some  ten- 
tative projections  regarding  innovations  which  are  likely  to  occur  as  the  middle  school 
periodically  and  continuously  attempts  to  enrich  the  educational  experiences  which 
are  provided  for  transients. 

Educ.  362  Special  Problems  Associated  with  the  Education  of 

Contemporary  Afro-Americans  3  credit  hours 

Essentially  a  seminar  designed  to  explore  in  depth  some  selected  problem  areas  which 
influence  and  have  a  bearing  on  the  education  of  Blacks  as  a  special  group.  The  course 
emphasizes  the  current  inadequacy  of  the  public  school  system  to  cope  with  these 
problems  and  also  points  out  in  detail  the  reason  for  the  existence  of  such  problems. 
Projections  and  recommendations  for  tentative  solutions  to  the  problems  are  also 
proposed. 

Psy.  370  The  Afro-American  Personality  3  credit  hours 

A  lecture-discussion  course  designed  to  explore  the  socio-psychology  forces  in 
American  society  which  come  to  bear  on  the  personality  formation  of  Blacks. 
Emphasis  is  given  to  how  usual  social  customs  affect  Blacks  in  ways  which  are 
different  from  their  White  counterparts,  with  different  consequences.  The  course  also 
includes  study  of  influences  on  the  Black  personality  which  are  peculiarly  unique  to 
the  status  of  the  Black  in  contemporary  society.  There  is  a  detailed  description  and 
analysis  of  a  wide  variety  of  resulting  personality  manifestations,  e.  g.,  defense 
mechanisms,  theatric  affectation,  fear  reactions,  violence  in  the  face  of  frustration,  etc. 
components  of  a  system  of  school  learning  and  achieving  learning  outcomes.  Measure- 
ment, evaluation,  statistics  and  research  design  principles  will  be  emphasized. 
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Educ.  410  Exceptional  Child  3  credit  hours 

This  course  provides  a  survey  of  the  abilities  and  disabilities,  inter  and  intra-individual 
differences  of  exceptional  chidlren.  It  introduces  the  student  to  the  impact  of 
educational  and  psychological  handicaps  and  needs  of  the  children  who  are  classified 
as  exceptional.  Plans  and  educational  programs  for  the  children  will  be  emphasized. 

Educ.  411  Teaching  of  Reading  3  credit  hours 

This  course  considers  the  principles,  methods,  procedures  and  materials  dealing  with 
the  broad  aspects  of  the  reading  program,  ranging  from  readiness  to  diagnostic  and 
remedial  techniques.  Attention  is  given  to  phonics,  word  recognition,  vocabulary 
development,  and  silent  and  oral  reading  skills,  with  directed  observation  and  par- 
ticipation. 

Educ.  412E  Student  Teaching  6  credit  hours 

Educ.  412S  Student  Teaching  6  credit  hours 

Student  teaching  is  the  culmination  of  the  professional  education  experience.  This  ac- 
tivity takes  place  in  the  public  schools  and  provides  an  opportunity  for  the  student  to 
participate  in  observation,  teaching,  and  all  other  activities  expected  of  the  regular 
teacher. 

Educ.  414  Corrective  and  Remedial  Reading 

In  Elementary  Education  3  credit  hours 

This  course  is  designed  to  help  the  classroom  teacher  to  prevent,  diagnose,  and  correct 
reading  difficulties.  Attention  is  given  to  the  nature  and  cause  of  reading  difficulties, 
classroom  diagnosis  and  remediation,  the  work  of  the  reading  specialist  in  diagnosis 
and  remediation,  and  ways  of  securing  the  cooperation  of  the  parents  of  problem 
readers. 

Educ.  420  Methods,  Materials,  Practices 

And  Observation  in  Early  Childhood  Education  6  credit  hours 

An  integrated  methods  course  concerned  with  objectives,  principles  and  practices  of 
instruction,  classroom  management  and  procedure,  selection  and  use  of  tools  and 
materials,  provision  of  worthwhile  experiences,  and  selection,  construction,  and  use  of 
evaluation  instruments  suitable  for  early  childhood  education.  Provides  training  in 
traditional  and  innovative  techniques,  including  team  teaching  and  non-graded 
procedures.  Supervised  experiences  in  public  and  college  laboratory  schools. 

Educ.  421  Principles  of  Secondary  Education  3  credit  hours 

A  study  designed  to  give  the  student  a  comprehensive  picture  of  the  history  of  the 
development  of  secondary  education  in  America  and  the  emergence  of  the  high  school 
as  we  know  it  today.  The  philosophy  undergirding  the  aims  and  purpose  of  the  secon- 
dary school  is  examined.  Special  attention  is  given  to  social  forces  affecting  curriculum 
changes  and  to  selected  guidance  techniques  for  the  classroom  teacher. 

Educ.  422  Mental  Hygiene  3  credit  hours 

A  study  of  certain  mental  conditions  as  they  disturb  successful  adjustment.  Particular 
attention  is  given  to  normal  and  abnormal  states  of  feelings  and  emotions,  personality, 
defensive  reactions,  and  sexual  functions. 

Educ.  430  Methods,  Materials,  Practice, 

And  Observations  in  Intermediate  School  Education  6  credit  hours 

An  integrated  methods  course  concerned  with  meeting  needs  of  chidren  and  youth  in 
the  intermediate  grades.  Includes  objectives,  principles,  techniques  of  instruction, 
classroom  management  and  procedures,  selection  and  use  of  tools  and  materials, 
provision  of  worthwhile  instruments  suitable  for  intermediate  education.  Provides 
training  in  traditional  and  innovative  techniques,  including  team  teaching  and  non- 
graded  procedures.  Supervised  experiences  in  public  and  college  laboratory  schools. 
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Educ.  431  Principles  of  Guidance  3  credit  hours 

This  course  is  designed  to  provide  one  with  a  knowledge  of  the  meaning,  purpose  and 
aim  of  guidance.  Attention  is  given  to  methods  of  investigation  in  guidance,  methods 
of  guiding  students  and  the  results  of  guidance.  Special  consideration  is  given  to  ways 
of  improving  guidance  in  schools. 

Educ.  441  Philosophy  of  Education  2  credit  hours 

This  course  seeks  to  aid  students  to  acquire  an  insight  into  the  progressive  and  conser- 
vative viewpoints  in  education.  The  principles  of  the  various  schools  of  thought  in 
education  are  emphasized. 

Educ.  451  Audio  Visual  Education  2  credit  hours 

A  survey  of  audio  visual  materials  and  methods,  with  instruction  in  the  classroom  use 
of  film,  filmstrips,  recordings,  radio,  field  trips,  slides,  bulletin  boards,  and  other 
visual  aids.  Experience  in  the  operation  of  the  various  machines  is  provided. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH, 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  AND 

RECREATION 

PROGRAMS  AND  OFFERINGS 

The  Department  offers  a  well-rounded  program  designed  to  provide  oppor- 
tunities for  each  student  to  receive  practical  health  instruction  which  will  lead  to 
healthful  living  and  to  develop  interest  and  skill  in  the  various  phases  of  physical 
education  and  recreation  according  to  his  needs  and  ability. 

The  program  is  closely  allied  with  recreation,  safety,  and  athletics,  and  con- 
tributes to  many  areas  of  the  total  university  program.  A  broad  program  of  in- 
tramural sports  is  provided  to  meet  the  needs  of  both  men  and  women  who  are 
not  engaged  in  intercollegiate  competition.  This  intramural  program  also 
provides  laboratory  experience  for  those  students  majoring  or  minoring  in 
physical  education  and  recreation. 

The  Department  offers  a  major  in  physical  education  and  health  and  a  minor  in 
recreation,  both  areas  of  study  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree. 

OBJECTIVES 

The  Department  of  Health,  Physical  Education  and  Recreation  has  the 
following  objectives: 

1 .  To  provide  experiences  which  will  aid  the  student  in  developing  and  main- 
taining good  physical  and  mental  health. 

2.  To  provide  opportunities  for  participation  in  wholesome  recreational  ac- 
tivities. 

3.  To  provide  technical  training  in  health  and  physical  education  for  those 
persons  interested  in  teaching  health  and  physical  education  on  the  secon- 
dary school  level. 

4.  To  provide  training  for  those  persons  interested  in  directing  programs  for 
community  recreation,  boys'  and  girls'  club  work,  camping,  recreation 
areas  of  industrial  concerns  and  other  such  agencies,  and  coaching. 
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REQUIREMENTS 

During  the  freshman  year  all  students  are  required  to  take  health  and  physical 
education. 

All  students  enrolled  in  physical  education  or  recreation  classes  are  required  to 
wear  uniforms  prescribed  by  the  Department. 

Swimming  suits  purchased  from  the  University  Bookstore  are  required  of  all 
physical  education  majors  in  swimming  classes. 

All  entering  physical  education  majors  will  be  given  a  classification  test  in 
swimming.  This  test  will  be  on  the  advanced  beginner  level  of  the  American  Red 
Cross  Program.  Those  students  who  are  not  able  to  pass  this  test  will  be  required 
to  take  a  non-credit  swimming  course  to  upgrade  their  swimming  skills. 

Following  the  lead  of  the  certification  requirements  of  the  State  of  North 
Carolina,  the  courses  in  First  Aid,  Safety  Education,  Athletic  Injuries  and 
Adapted  Physical  Education,  have  been  changed  from  a  physical  education 
designation  to  health  education  designation.  This  will  give  majors  7  required 
hours  and  3  elective  hours  in  health;  20  required  hours  and  9  elective  hours  in 
physical  education;  41  hours  are  utilized  by  the  Consortium;  21  hours  in  educa- 
tion courses;  6  hours  in  science;  3  elective  hours  in  recreation;  3  hours  in  psy- 
chology; and  6  hours  of  free  electives.  This  would  constitute  a  total  of  128 
semester  hours  for  graduation. 

MINOR  IN  RECREATION 

A  minimum  of  twenty-one  semester  hours  credit  is  required  for  a  minor  in 
recreation. 

The  curriculum  is  open  to  both  men  and  women. 

Recreation  minors  are  required  during  the  second  semester  of  their  junior  year 
to  serve  nine  weeks  (27  clock  hours)  as  assistants  in  recreation  agencies  in  the 
community. 

A  student  must  make  a  minimum  grade  of  "C"  in  each  recreation  minor  sub- 
ject. 


TEACHING  CURRICULUM 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  MAJOR,  B.  S.  DEGREE 
FRESHMAN  YEAR 

Sem.  Sem. 

Kirsi  Semester                                                  Mrs.  Second  Semester                                              I  Irs. 

(  om.  Skis.  1 1 1  Ideas  &  Their  K\p 4        Com.  Skis.  1 12  Ideas  &  Their  K\p 4 

Math.  Ill  Quan.  &  Anal,  thinking   4        Math.  1 12  Quan.  &  Anal.  Thinking   4 

Sei.  1 1 1  Natural  Science  (  Biolog)  )  4        Sci.  1 12  Natural  Science  (  Hioli>»>  I  4 

Hist.  I II  Social  Institutions  4       Hist.  112  Social  Institutions  4 

II.  Kd.  112  Personal  Hygiene  2        l».  Kd.  200  Swimming  1    I 

I'.  Kd.  00(1  Swimming!  Non-swimmer)  0  I*.  Kd.  20°  Rlnthms  i  12  wks.i 

—  Baskethall  (  6wks. )    1 

18  — 

IK 
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SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

Hum.  211  Humanities    J        Hum.  212  Humanities     \ 

I'hil.  210  Philosophy 3       Kduc.  340  Human  Development    * 

P.  Kd.  131  Theory  of  P.  Kducation 3       H.  Kd.  372  First  Aid  and  Ath.  Injuries    » 

Sei.  211  Anatomy  &  Physiology   3      Sci.  212  Anatomy  &  Physiology     < 

Ps>.  210  General  Psychology  3  I*.  Kd.  206  Softbull  iWi!  Basketball  iMi 

P.  Kd.  215  football  < Ml.  SpcedbalKW  16  wks.  9  Wks:  Gym  <MW)  9  Wks I 

Gyni(MW|l2Wks I        P.  Kd.  201  Swimming  II      I 

P.  Kd.  2 15  Soccer  9  Wks;  Bowling  6  Wks I        free  Klectivc    S 

17  17 

JUNIOR  YEAR 

Kduc.  310  Foundations  of  Kducation     3       H.  Kd.  Elective  * 

I*.  Kd.  331  Kinesiology     3       Recreation  Klcctiu'  < 

l».  Kd.  213  I  'henry  &  Prac.  of  Klem  P.  P.  Kd.  362  Sports  Officiating  2 

Kducation    3       Krec  Klectivc  * 

P.  Kd.  361  Sports  Officiating    2        P.  Kd.210  Dance  II  9  Wks;lcnnis9  W  ks I 

I'.  Kd.  207  Held  Hockey;  i\V |  Wrestling    ....     I  P.  Kd.  202  Life  Saving    l2V\ks; 

i  \l  I  9  Wks;  Volleyball  i  MW  i  Archery  6  Wks I 

I  \\k    I 

P.  Kd.  211    I  rack  9  Wks:  Dance  I  9  Wks.  ...     I  13 
P.  Kd.  311  History  &  Principles  of  P.  Kd.  ...    3 

16 

SENIOR  YEAR 

P.  Kd.  41 1  Org.  &  Adm.  of  Health  &  P.  Kd.  .    3       Kduc.  421  Princ.  of  Secondary  Kduc » 

P.  Kd.  421  Measurement  &  K»al.  in  Health  Kduc.  351  Methods  &  Materials   < 

&  P.  Kd 3       Kduc.  412  Student  leaching  6 

H.  Kd.  431  Adapted  Physical  Kducation    2  — 

P.  Kd.  217  Golf  9  Wks;  Badminton  9  Wk.    ...     1  12 
P.  Kd.  219  Modern  Hance  9  Wks;  Secondary 

(.arnes  9  Wks I 

l-ree  Klcctite    3 

13 


MINOR  IN  RECREATION  CURRICULUM 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 

Sem.  Sent. 

First  Semester  Hrs.        Second  Semester  Mrs. 

General  Kducation  Courses  P.  Kd.  200  Swimming  2 

General  Kducation  (nurses 


;      SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

Rec.  Skills  l  Klectivc)    2        General  Kducation  (nurses 

(ieneral  Kducation  (nurses  Major  (nurses 

Major  (nurses 

JUNIOR  YEAR 

Art  31 1  Arts  &  (rafts    2       Rev.  312  Organization \&  Adm.  of  Hec 2 

Major  (nurses  II.  Kd.  372  first  Aid.  Safety   Id. 

Uhlctic  Injuries    < 

Major  (nurses 
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SENIOR  YEAR 

Rec.  41 1  Recreation  Practice 3        Rec.  412  Community  Recreation  3 

I'.  Kd.  21(1  Dance  I    1        Rec.  422  Camping  . 2 

I'.  Id.  211  Dance  11    1        Major  Courses 


ASSOCIATE  IN  ARTS  PROGRAM 


RECREATION 
FIRST  YEAR 


Sem.  • 
First  Semester  Hrs. 

Com.  Skis.  Ill  Ideas  &  Their  Exp 4 

Math.  1 1 1  Quantitative  and  Anal.  Thinking 4 

Bio.  1 1 1  General  Biology  4 

Rec.  412  Organ,  and  Adm.  of  Camping   3 

Rec.  2(11  Introduction  to  Recreation  3 


IS 


Sem. 
Second  Semester  Hrs. 

Com.  Skis.  1 12  Ideas  &  Their  K\p 4 

Math.  1 12  Quan.  and  Anal.  Thinking    4 

Bio.  112  General  Biology  4 

Rec.  202  Recreation  Leadership    2 

P.  Ed.  101  Swimming  2 

H.  Ed.  1 12  Personal  Hygiene  2 


IS 


SECOND  YEAR 


Hum.  2 1 1  Humanities 

Hist.  1 1 1  Social  Institutions  

Rec.  312  Organ,  and  Adm.  in  Community 

Recreation    

Rec.  Program  Planning  in  Rec 

H.  Kd.  372  First  Aid.  Safety  Fd.,  Athletic 

Injuries    

Govt.  31 1  Comparative  Government   

P.  Ed.  362  Life  Saving    


Hum.  212  Humanities    3 

Phil.  210  Philosophy   3 

Lduc.  451  Audio  Visual  Aids    2 

Art  311  Arts  and  Crafts  2 

Educ.  340  Human  Development  3 

Field  Experience  ( Elective  I  3 

Physical  Education  (  Elective )  2 


IS 


2(1 


COURSES  IN  HEALTH  EDUCATION 


H.  Ed.  112  Personal  Hygiene  2  credit  hours 

The  several  aspects  of  personal  hygiene  emphasizing  the  organic  system  —  normal  and 
abnormal,  and  the  conditions  pertaining  thereto  together  with  the  rules  of  personal 
health  which  make  for  effective  living. 

H.  Ed.  300  Healthful  Family  and  School  Living  3  credit  hours 

This  course  aims  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  important  individual  family  and 
community  factors  essential  to  healthful  living  and  explores  the  total  school  health 
program. 

H.  Ed.  321  Health  in  Early  Childhood  Education  3  credit  hours 

Emphasis  is  given  to  class  organization,  principles,  and  practices  associated  with 
health  education  at  the  kindergarten  through  third  grade  level. 

H.  Ed.  322  Health  Education  in  the  Intermediate  Grades  3  credit  hours 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  study  to  the  fundamental  principles  upon  which  health 
is  based.  Methods  and  materials  of  teaching  health  in  the  intermediate  grades  are 
studied  along  with  health  texts,  pamphlets  and  charts  appropriate  to  varying  age 
levels.  Preparation  for  student  teaching  in  this  field  is  accomplished. 
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H.  Ed.  372  First  Aid,  Safety  Education,  Athletic  Injuries  3  credit  hours 

This  course  is  designed  to  teach  the  underlying  principles  and  applied  techniques  of 
first  aid,  safety  in  public  schools,  and  the  applied  techniques  in  athletic  injuries,  ban- 
daging, taping  and  massage. 

H.  Ed.  411  Administration  of  Public  Health  Services  2  credit  hours 

A  study  of  the  organization,  administration  and  management  of  public  health 
organization  with  emphasis  on  the  various  social,  cultural  and  economic  factors  that 
determine  current  policies  and  practices  in  the  field. 

H.  Ed.  421  Principles,  Practices,  and  Procedures  in 

Health  Education  3  credit  hours 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  study  to  the  fundamental  principles  upon  which  health 
is  based.  Materials  and  methods  of  teaching  health  to  elementary  school  children  are 
studied  along  with  health  texts.  Pamphlets  and  charts  appropriate  to  varying  age  levels 
are  used.  Preparation  for  student  teaching  in  this  field  is  accomplished. 

H.  Ed.  431  Adapted  Physical  Education  2  credit  hours 

The  study  of  determining  the  needs  of  the  handicapped;  activities  suitable  for  in- 
dividuals with  abnormal  body  conditions  and  the  conduct  of  programs  of  restricted 
activities  to  meet  their  needs. 
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COURSES  IN  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

P.  Ed.  000  Swimming  0  credit  hours 

For  those  entering  Physical  Education,  major  students  who  do  not  pass  the  classifica- 
tion test.  This  course  will  bring  the  student  up  to  the  advanced  beginners  level  of  the 
American  Red  Gross  Program. 

P.  Ed.  100  Individual  Physical  Education  Activities  1  credit  hour 

Special  activities  designed  for  students  with  physical  disabilities  or  whose 
examinations  show  that  they  are  unable  to  participate  in  a  regular  vigorous  physical 
education  class. 

P.  Ed.  101  Swimming  (Co-ed)  1  credit  hour 

The  course  is  designed  to  teach  the  fundamental  skills  of  swimming  as  outlined  in  the 
American  Red  Cross  Standards  for  beginning  swimmers. 

P.  Ed.  102  Dance  1  credit  hour 

To  develop  an  understanding  of  the  various  forms  of  dance  movements,  techniques  of 
obtaining  them,  and  applying  them  in  the  art  forms  of  the  dance. 

P.  Ed.  103  Trampoline  1  credit  hour 

To  teach  the  techniques  and  skills  of  body  control  and  safety  required  in  performance 
on  the  trampoline. 

P.  Ed.  104  Golf  1  credit  hour 

To  develop  an  understanding  of  the  terminology,  rules,  courtesies,  playing  techniques 
and  performance  skills  of  golf. 

P.  Ed.  105  Tennis  and  Badminton  1  credit  hour 

To  teach  the  rules,  techniques,  skills  and  playing  courtesies  of  tennis  and  badminton. 
Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  teaching  both  the  singles  and  doubles  games. 

P.  Ed.  106  Archery  and  Table  Tennis  1  credit  hour 

To  teach  performance  skills  and  techniques  in  the  sports  of  archery  and  table  tennis. 

P.  Ed.  107  Volleyball  (Co-ed)  1  credit  hour 

to  teach  the  rules  and  develop  fundamental  skills  and  performance  techniques  in 
volleyball. 

P.  Ed.  108  Basketball  (Co-ed)  1  credit  hour 

To  teach  the  rules  and  skills,  offense,  defense,  and  playing  strategies  of  basketball. 

P.  Ed.  109  Bowling  1  credit  hour 

The  course  is  designed  to  develop  knowledge  of  the  rules,  performance  skills  and 
techniques  for  beginning  students  in  the  sport  of  bowling. 

P.  Ed.  1 10  Softball  1  credit  hour 

To  teach  the  rules  and  skills,  offense,  defense,  and  playing  strategics  of  softball. 
P.  Ed.  131  Theory  of  Physical  Education  3  credit  hours 

Required  of  physical  education  majors  during  the  first  semester  of  the  freshman  year. 
An  overview  of  the  field  of  Health,  Physical  Education,  and  Recreation,  regarding  the 
profession,  curriculum  and  employment  opportunities. 

P.  Ed.  200  Swimming  I  (Formerly  P.  Ed.  122)  1  credit  hour 

This  course  will  advance  the  student  to  the  swimming  level  of  the  American  Red  Cross 
Program  which  includes  a  fully  coordinated  elementary  backstroke,  crawl,  side,  and 
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breast  stroke  with  open  turns,  surface  turns,  diving,  and  underwater  swimming,  swim- 
ming on  the  back  with  legs  only,  and  an  introduction  to  diving.  Prerequisite:  Ad- 
vanced beginner  level  in  American  Red  Cross  Program. 

P.  Ed.  201  Swimming  II  (Formerly  P.  Ed.  222)  1  credit  hour 

This  course  will  move  the  student  to  the  advanced  level  of  the  American  Red  Cross 
Program  exclusive  of  the  life-saving  requirements.  This  would  include  a  fully  coor- 
dinated back  crawl,  inverted,  overarm  sidestroke,  trudgen,  and  trudgen  dives  in  a  pike 
and  layout  position,  back  dive  in  a  layout  position  and  the  front  and  back  flips. 
Prerequisite:  P.  Ed.  200. 

P.  Ed.  202  Life  Saving  and  Archery 

(Formerly  P.  Ed.  362  &  232 A)  1  credit  hour 

Life  saving  will  cover  12  weeks  of  this  course  including  both  the  American  Red  Cross 
and  YMCA  techniques.  These  will  include  self-rescue,  assist  in  and  out  of  water,  boat 
and  corrol  rescue.  The  six  weeks  archery  course  is  designed  to  teach  the  skills  of 
aiming,  drawing  release,  follow  through,  in  addition  to  rules  and  safety  features. 
Prerequisite:  P.  E.  201. 

P.  Ed.  203  Water  Safety  Instruction  (Formerly  P.  Ed.  472)  1  credit  hour 

A  course  that  reviews  all  swimming  and  life-saving  techniques  and  prepares  the  stu- 
dent to  teach  these  skills.  Prerequisites:  200,  201,  &  202. 

P.  Ed.  205  Soccer  and  Bowling  (Formerly  P.  Ed.  141-So.)  1  credit  hour 

Soccer  skills  to  be  taught  include  beading,  dribbling,  passing,  trapping,  throw  ins,  and 
goals  play.  Rules  and  strategy  will  also  be  introduced. 

Bowling  skills  to  be  taught  would  include  selection  of  ball,  grip,  stance,  approach, 
release,  follow  through  in  addition  to  scoring  and  game  etiquette. 

P.  Ed.  206  Softball,  Baseball,  Gymnastics  II 
(Formerly  P.  Ed.  142  &  272G)  1  credit  hour 

Softball  for  women  and  baseball  for  men  will  be  covered  in  the  first  nine  weeks 
separately  and  will  include  such  skills  as  throwing,  catching,  fielding  a  ground  ball  and 
a  fly  ball,  hitting,  bunting,  infield  play,  and  base  running. 

Gymnastics  II  will  be  taught  coeducationally  and  be  a  contriconncction  of  Gymnastics 
I  with  advanced  apparatus  work.  Gymnastics  II  will    cover  the  last  nine  weeks. 

P.  Ed.  207  Field  Hockey,  Wrestling,  Volleyball 

(Formerly  P.  Ed.  241  &  141  WYO)  1  credit  hour 

Field  Hockey  for  women  and  wrestling  for  men  will  be  covered  independently  for  the 

first  nine  weeks.  Field  hockey  will  cover  such  skills  as  dribbling,  stick  holding,  passing, 

teamwork  and  safety  features. 

Wrestling  skills  to  be  taught  are  starting  positions,  take  downs,  resersells,  pinning 

holds,  escapes,  and  the  rules  of  wrestling. 

The  last  nine  weeks  of  volleyball  will  be  taught  coeducationally  covering  such  skills  as 

serving,  passing,  setting,  spiking,  net  recovery,  defense,  scoring  and  teamwork. 

P.  Ed.  209  Rhythms  and  Basketball 

(Formerly  P.  Ed.  361  &  142BK)  1  credit  hour 

The  first  twelve  weeks  will  be  devoted  to  teaching  the  basic  movements  in  rhythms. 
and  suitable  rhythmic  activities  for  boys  and  girls.  The  last  six  weeks  will  cover  the 
skills  and  techniques  of  basketball  such  as  dribbling,  passing,  shooting,  some  offensive 
and  defensive  formations  and  strategies. 

P.  Ed.  210  Track  and  Dance  I  (Formerly  P.  Ed.  142  &  422)  1  credit  hour 

The  course  is  designed  to  teach  such  skills  as  starting,  striding,  pacing  and  perfor- 
mance techniques  such  as  training  and  the  development  of  speed  and  strength,  as 
required  in  track  and  field  activities. 
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Dance  I  includes  the  basic  techniques  and  steps  leading  to  the  development  of  folk  and 
tap  dance.  Prerequisite:  P.  Ed.  209. 

P.  Ed.  211  Dance  II  (Formerly  P.  Ed.  242)  and  Tennis  I  1  credit  hour 

Dance  II  includes  the  basic  techniques  and  steps  leading  to  the  development  of  square 
and  social  dance. 

Tennis  will  cover  the  basic  strokes,  such  as  serve,  forehand,  backhand,  over-head 
smash,  volley,  half  volley  and  strategy  such  as  baseline,  net  and  partner  play. 
Prerequisite:  P.  Ed.  209-210. 

P.  Ed.  213  Theory  and  Practice  in  Elementary  P.  Ed. 

(Formerly  P.  Ed.  423)  3  credit  hours 

This  course  is  designed  to  expose  the  PEM  and  Elementary  Education  Majors  to  the 
use  of  physical  activities  in  the  total  development  of  the  elementary  age  student  (4-6). 
Characteristics  of  this  age  group,  activities  to  satisfy  the  growth,  methods  and 
materials  of  presenting  activities  to  this  age  group  are  areas  of  importance  to  be 
covered  in  this  course.  Areas  of  concentration  will  include  movement  education 
rhythms,  mimetics,  relays,  combatives,  self-teasing  activities,  games  of  low  organiza- 
tion, and  singing  games.  Besides  on  campus  learning  the  student  will  gain  actual 
experience  in  elementary  schools. 

P.  Ed.  215  Football,  Speedball,  Gymnastics  I 

(Formerly  P.  Ed.  141)  1  credit  hour 

Flag  football  for  men  and  speedball  for  women  will  be  covered  in  the  first  six  weeks 
where  each  group  will  learn  the  skills  and  techniques  of  their  respective  sport. 
Gymnastics  I  will  be  taught  coeducationally  for  twelve  weeks  and  will  be  covering 
beginning  skills  in  tumbling  and  some  apparatus  work. 

P.  Ed.  217  Golf  and  Badminton  (Formerly  P.  Ed.  232)  1  credit  hour 

Golf  skills  such  as  club  selection,  approach  strokes,  trap  play,  putting,  hitting,  uphill 
and  downhill,  and  methods  of  scoring.  Badminton  skills  would  include  serves,  voiley, 
drop  shot,  high  deep  shot,  and  strategy  in  both  singles  and  doubles. 

P.  Ed.  219  Modern  Dance  and  Secondary  Games 

(Formerly  P.  Ed.  482  &  241)  1  credit  hour 

Modern  Dance  will  include  methods  of  moving  and  expressing  one's  self  to  music. 
Secondary  games  will  include  activities  other  than  those  already  mentioned  in  this 
catalog.  Such  activities  might  be  flicker  ball,  angle  ball,  rugby,  lacrosse,  hockey,  or 
team  handball.  Prerequisite:  P.  Ed.  209. 

P.  Ed.  242  Gymnnasitcs,  Stunts  and  Tumbling,  and 

Tennis  (M)  (W)  2  credit  hours 

This  course  is  designed  to  teach  the  skills  of  beginning  and  intermediate  tumbling  and 
gymnastic  activities  and  to  develop  skills  in  the  game  of  tennis.  It  includes  techniques, 
rules  and  strategy. 

P.  Ed.  311  History  and  Principles  of  Physical  Education 

and  Curriculum  3  credit  hours 

This  course  is  concerned  with  the  understanding  and  interpretation  of  the  principles  of 
the  modern  physical  education  program.  Contributions  of  historical  programs  related 
to  the  development  of  the  present-day  program  are  studied  and  evaluated. 

P.  Ed.  321  Physical  Education  in  Early  Childhood  Education  3  credit  hours 

This  course  offers  materials  used  for  teaching  physical  education  activities  and 
development  of  programs  for  children  from  kindergarten  through  the  third  grade. 
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P.  Ed.  322  Physical  Education  in  the  Intermediate  Grades  3  credit  hours 

This  course  describes  the  best  teaching  methods  for  growth  and  development  of 
children  in  the  intermediate  grades,  with  participation  in  games,  calisthenics,  plays, 
dance,  pageants  and  other  activities  appropriate  to  their  level  of  growth  and  develop- 
ment. Students  are  encouraged  to  make  a  collection  of  materials  which  may  be  useful 
in  their  own  teaching. 

P.  Ed.  331  Kinesiology  3  credit  hours 

This  is  a  general  introductory  course  dealing  with  the  application  of  the  science  of 
kinesiology  as  it  is  made  in  analysis  of  movements  and  fundamentals  of  successful  per- 
formance. 

P.  Ed.  341  Teaching  of  Soccer,  Speedball,  Field  Hockey 

and  Basketball  (W)  2  credit  hours 

Methods  of  organizing,  administering,  coaching  and  officiating  of  track  and  field, 
softball,  and  volleyball. 

P.  Ed.  342  Teaching  of  Track  and  Field,  Softball 

and  Volleyball  (W^  2  credit  hours 

Methods  of  organizing,  administering,  coaching  and  officiating  of  track  and  field, 
softball  and  volleyball. 

P.  Ed.  351  Coaching  of  Football  and  Basketball  (M)  2  credit  hours 

Methods  of  organizing,  administering,  coaching  and  officiating  of  football  and 
basketball. 

P.  Ed.  352  Coaching  of  Baseball  and  Track  (M)  2  credit  hours 

This  course  is  concerned  with  the  theory  and  practice  of  baseball  and  track  coaching. 

P.  Ed.  361  Sports  Officiating  2  credit  hours 

A  course  designed  to  teach  students  the  rules  and  mechanics  of  officiating  various 
seasonal  sports.  It  covers  such  sports  as  football,  soccer,  volleyball,  and  basketball 
(first  half)-  Laboratory  work  includes  officiating  in  FSU  intramural  program  and 
observing  and  evaluating  officials  in  regular  scheduled  contests. 

P.  Ed.  362  Sports  Officiating  2  credit  hours 

A  course  designed  to  teach  the  student  the  rules  and  mechanics  of  officiating  various 
seasonal  sports.  It  covers  basketball  (second  half),  track  and  field  (cross  country), 
baseball,  gymnastics,  and  swimming.  Laboratory  work  includes  officiating  in  FSU  in- 
tramural program,  and  observing  and  evaluating  officials  in  regular  scheduled  con- 
tests. 

P.  Ed.  411  Organization  and  Administration  of 

Health  and  Physical  Education  3  credit  hours 

The  philosophy  and  methodology  of  the  organization  and  administration  of  the 
physical  education  aspect  of  a  complete  school  health  and  physical  education 
program. 

P.  Ed.  421  Measurement  and  Evaluation  in  Health  and 

Physical  Education  3  credit  hours 

The  theory  and  measurement  in  health  and  physical  education,  the  selection  and  ad- 
ministration of  appropriate  tests,  and  the  interpretation  of  their  results  by  fundamen- 
tal statistical  procedures. 

P.  Ed.  432  Principles,  Practices,  and  Procedures  in 

Physical  Education  3  credit  hours 

A    study   of  the   problems   of   physical    education    with    participating    in    games. 
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calisthenics,  plays,  pageants  and  other  activities  appropriate  to  the  elementary  school 
level.  Students  are  encouraged  to  make  collection  of  materials  which  may  be  useful  in 
their  own  teaching. 

P.  Ed.  452  The  Intramural  Sports  Program  2  credit  hours 

Organization  and  administration  of  the  intramural  sports  program  at  the  public 
school  and  collegiate  levels. 

P.  Ed.  462  Physiology  of  Exercise  3  credit  hours 

A  study  of  the  immediate  and  lasting  effects  of  physical  exercise  on  the  physical  and 
chemical  processes  of  the  human  body. 

P.  Ed.  472  Water  Safety  Instruction  2  credit  hours 

Instruction  and  techniques  in  American  Red  Cross  Methods  in  Life  Saving  and  Water 
Safety. 

COURSES  IN  RECREATION 

Rec.  201  Introduction  to  Recreation  2  credit  hours 

This  course  is  designed  to  develop  a  better  understanding  of  the  modern  concepts  of 
recreation  and  the  recreation  movement.  It  presents  recreation  as  an  outlet  for  expres- 
sion of  basic  human  desires  grounded  in  the  physiological  and  psychological  needs  of 
people.  It  calls  attention  to  the  broad  range  of  recreational  pursuits,  which  give  poeple 
the  opportunities  for  satisfying  expression.  Finally,  it  attempts  to  develop  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  pressing  need  for  more  effective  recreational  services  in  com- 
munities throughout  the  land. 

Rec.  202  Recreational  Leadership  3  credit  hours 

(A  sophomore  level  course,  designed  to  develop  within  the  student,  a  readiness  for  in- 
dependent leadership).  Practice  in  methods  of  teaching  and  leading  children  and 
youth,  as  individuals  or  groups,  in  games,  handicraft,  and  nature  study  activities,  so 
that  they  can  develop  meaningful  and  satisfying  skills  or  leisure  techniques,  or  depend 
on  their  own  resources  in  filling  their  leisure  with  worthwhile  interests  and  activities 
toward  enjoying  enriched  lives. 

Rec.  312  Organization  and  Administration  in 

Community  Recreation  3  credit  hours 

Problems  of  administration  and  conduct  of  recreation  programs. 

Rec.  313  Leadership  in  Supervised  Recreation  3  credit  hours 

(A  junior  level  course).  Observation  and  practice,  with  community  or  YMCA-YWCA 
recreation  groups — to  develop  an  understanding  of  effective  supervision  of 
recreational  activities  and  recreational  workers,  professional  and  volunteer — their 
specific  duties  or  assignments  to  areas  in  which  they  are  qualified,  and  the  division  of 
work  between  them. 

Rec.  411  Recreational  Practice  (Internship)  3  credit  hours 

This  on-the-job  training  provides  opportunity  for  practical  experience  in  actual 
recreational  situations  in  the  community. 

Rec.  412  Community  Recreation  3  credit  hours 

A  course  in  the  study  of  private,  city,  state  and  national  organizations,  in  reference  to 
the  profitable  use  of  leisure  time,  hobbies,  activities  and  games  suitable  for  children  as 
well  as  adults  in  the  home,  school  and  community 

Rec.  422  Camping  3  credit  hours 

Problems  of  administration  and  conduct  of  camps  and  development  of  suitable 
programs  of  activities. 
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DIVISION  OF  HUMANITIES 

PURPOSE 

The  Division  of  Humanities  is  one  of  the  major  educational  areas  at 
Fayetteville  State  University.  It  encourages  high  scholastic  ideas  in  the  arts,  and 
therefore  aims  to  prepare  students  for  both  teaching  and  non-teaching  profess- 
ions. The  Division  of  Humanities  will  provide  undergraduates  with  instruction  in 
the  liberal,  fine  arts  and  in  the  learned  professions.  Each  program  is  provided 
with  the  intention  of  meeting  the  needs  of  the  student  and  the  constituencies  of 
the  state. 

Having  a  sincere  interest  in  excellence  in  the  arts,  each  department  is  concerned 
with  obtaining  the  highest  quality  of  education.  All  of  these  goals  are  obtained 
through  the  enrichment  of  curriculum,  a  sophisticated  system  in  the  dissemi- 
nation of  knowledge  and  the  maturation  of  the  mind  and  body. 

As  a  Division,  it  maintains  and  offers  educational  and  cultural  opportunities  to 
people  of  both  the  surrounding  community  and  state.  The  Division  offers  each 
person  courses  and  up-to-date  instruction  which  will  reinforce  competencies 
which  had  been  obtained  through  previous  educational  experiences. 

The  Division  also  aims  to  provide  students  outside  of  the  area  with  course 
work  which  will  enable  them  to  further  master  their  subject  matter  areas. 

Each  of  the  purposes  leads  to  one  of  the  primary  instructional  goals  of  the 
Division,  the  training  and  awarding  of  degrees  to  students  who  have  shown  com- 
petencies in  the  arts.  The  awarding  of  respective  degrees  in  the  different  de- 
partments therefore  terminates  all  that  has  been  proposed  for  each  student, 
therefore,  supplying  each  individual  with  the  training  necessary  for  his  particular 
area  and  the  community  and  state  with  personnel  which  is  needed  to  make  it  a 
success. 

OBJECTIVES 

The  following  are  the  objectives  of  the  Division  of  Humanities: 

1.  To  prepare  graduates  for  teaching  positions  in  both  elementary  and 
secondary  education. 

2.  To  prepare  students  to  serve  in  professional  positions. 

3.  To  provide  sufficient  and  adequate  preparation  for  graduate  study. 

4.  To  develop  professional  skills  in  the  arts. 

5.  To  provide  a  relevant  educational  experience. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMUNICATIVE  ARTS 

The  Communicative  Arts  Programs  are  designed  to  combine  theory  and  prac- 
tice through  regular  class  periods,  seminars,  workshops,  laboratory  sessions,  and 
to  allow  time  for  individualized  attention  to  be  given  to  students  with  special 
projects  and  their  problems. 

Students  majoring  in  English  or  speech  and  theatre  may  pursue  either  the 
Bachelor  of  Science  degree  leading  to  teacher  certification  on  the  secondary  level. 
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or  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree.  All  programs  for  majors  are  planned  to  qualify 
students  who  wish  to  do  graduate  work  in  their  respective  specializations  and 
related  fields.  Requirements  for  state  certification  differ  in  specific  areas.  Accor- 
dingly, semester  hours  vary  somewhat  among  the  programs  as  indicated  in  the 
curriculum  charts. 

The  student  who  wishes  to  specialize  in  the  area  of  speech  will  experience  all 
areas  of  forensics  and  become  involved  in  organization,  reasoning,  delivery  and 
criticism  for  application  in  the  classroom,  professional  speech  writing,  radio  and 
television. 

The  program  in  theatre  provides  undergraduate  training  in  all  aspects  of 
theatre  from  playwriting  to  the  final  production  of  original  works.  It  includes  ac- 
ting, stage  design,  lighting,  makeup,  costuming,  and  directing. 

The  Department  also  offers  two  minors:  one  in  English,  the  other  in  speech  and 
theatre  for  students  who  are  specializing  in  other  areas  of  the  university 
curriculum. 

In  addition,  two  concentrations  are  offered  elementary  education  majors 
seeking  certification  in  either  English  or  speech  and  theatre. 

Departmental  advisers  are  provided  to  help  students  decide  which  program  or 
programs  are  best  suited  to  their  individual  aptitudes,  present  needs,  and  future 
plans. 

OBJECTIVES 

The  Department  of  Communicative  Arts  places  emphasis  on  the  following 
objectives: 

1.  To  assist  all  students  of  the  University  in  increasing  their  competence  in 
the  use  of  English  and  in  the  interpretation  and  appreciation  of  literature. 

2.  To  train  those  who  show  promise  of  becoming  teachers,  speakers,  actors, 
stage  designers,  writers,  speech  correctionists,  and  graduate  students. 
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SPECIFIC  REQUIREMENTS 

1.  The  following  courses  constitute  a  basic  core  of  twenty-six  hours  for  the 
English  major  and  twenty  for  the  speech-theatre  major.  These  courses 
should  be  completed  during  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years. 

ENGLISH  MAJOR 

Communication  Skills  1 1 1-1 12  Ideas 

and  Their  Expression    8  hours 

English  211-212  World  Literature    6  hours 

English  220  Afro-American  Literature  3  hours 

Communication  Skills  221  Introduction 

to  Speech  3  hours 

Humanities  211-212   :_AJ?£HI5 

26  hours 

SPEECH-THEATRE  MAJOR 

Communication  Skills  111-112  Ideas 

and  Their  Expression   8  hours 

English  220  Afro-American  Literature  3  hours 

Communication  Skills  211  Introduction 

to  Speech  3  hours 

Humanities  21 1-212 6  hours 

20  hours 

2.  Prospective  majors  and  minors  in  the  communicative  arts  program  and 
elementary  education  majors  seeking  a  concentration  either  in  English  or 
in  speech  and  theatre  must  earn  a  grade  point  average  of  at  least  2.00  in 
their  freshman  and  sophomore  communicative  arts  courses  before 
enrolling  in  any  other  courses  offered  by  the  Department. 

3.  In  those  areas  of  specialization  in  the  communicative  arts  which  offer 
both  the  B.A.  and  B.S.  degrees  the  curriculum  is  the  same  for  the  first  two 
years.  Beginning  in  the  junior  year  candidates  for  the  B.A.  degree  can 
earn  additional  semester  hours  in  the  major  and/or  a  minor  in  another 
area  in  lieu  of  professional  education  courses. 

4.  Students  who  wish  to  minor  in  English  must  complete  twenty-four 
credits;  those  who  choose  speech  and  theatre  must  complete  twenty-one. 
In  each  case  credits  toward  the  minor  are  those  earned  beyond  the  basic 
core  curriculum  of  the  communicative  arts  program. 

5.  Elementary  education  majors  who  wish  to  get  a  concentration  either  in 
speech  and  theatre  or  in  English  must  take  eighteen  hours  beyond  the  in- 
troductory courses:  Communication  Skills  111-112,  Ideas  and  Their 
Expression  and  Communication  Skills  221,  Introduction  to  Speech. 

6.  The  Department  encourages  communicative  arts  majors  to  select  a  minor, 
but  they  are  not  required  to  choose  one. 

All  majors  and  minors  and  those  seeking  a  concentration  in  the  communicative 
arts  are  required  to  register  with  the  Department. 

THE  MINOR  PROGRAMS 

The  minor  programs  in  the  communicative  arts  are  designed  for  those  who 
wish  to  increase  their  professional  opportunities  beyond  their  primary  area  of  in- 
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terest  and  also  serve  to  broaden  their  knowledge  in  particular  fields.  At  present 
the  Department  offers  minors  in  English  and  in  speech  and  theatre. 

The  minor  program  in  English  provides  students  with  a  minimum  foundation 
for  teaching  English  in  junior  and  senior  high  school.  In  addition  to  the  basic 
twenty-six  hours  required  of  English  majors,  English  minors  must  take  the 
following  courses: 

English  331  Advanced  Grammar  and  Advanced 

Composition    3  hours 

English  311-312  English  Literature  6  hours 

English  321-322  American  Literature    6  hours 

English  410  Shakespeare  3  hours 

English  Elective    .Jlil.Piili! 

21  hours 

The  minor  in  speech  and  theatre  prepares  the  secondary  education  major  as  a 
teacher  of  general  speech  in  the  junior  and/or  senior  high  school.  If  a  student 
minoring  in  speech  and  theatre  is  required  to  take  certain  courses  as  an  English 
major,  he  must  select  additional  speech  and  theatre  courses  to  meet  the  twenty- 
one  hour  minor  requirement.  In  addition  to  the  twenty  hour  core  requirement  for 
speech  and  theatre  majors  the  minor  takes  the  following  courses: 

Speech  236  Phonetics  3  hours 

Speech  232  Oral  Interpretation    3  hours 

Speech  340  Public  Speaking    3  hours 

Theatre  331  Play  Production  or 

Theatre  334  Stagecraft  and  Design    3  hours 

Theatre  332  Dramatic  Interpretation  3  hours 

Theatre  452  Children's  Theatre   3  hours 

Speech  or  Theatre  Elective    __r"_J?J^ii££ 

21  hours 

CONCENTRATIONS  FOR  THE  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION 
MAJOR  IN  THE  COMMUNICATION  ARTS 

English 

In  addition  to  Communication  Skills  111-1 12,  Ideas  and  Their  Expression  and 
Communication  Skills  221,  Introduction  to  Speech,  the  student  getting  a  concen- 
tration in  English  must  take  the  following  courses: 

English  211-212  World  Literature  6  hours 

English  222  The  History  of  the  English 

Language  or  English  236  Phonetics  3  hours 

English  330  Advanced  Grammar    3  hours 

English  311  English  Literature  or 

English  312  English  Literature 3  hours 

English  321  American  Literature  or 

English  322  American  Literature    _rLl?£HI5 

18  hours 
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Speech  and  Theatre 

In  addition  to  Ideas  and  Their  Expression  111-112  and  Introduction  to  Speech 
221,  the  student  getting  a  concentration  in  Speech  and  Theatre  is  required  to  take 
the  following  courses: 

Speech  236  Phonetics  3  hours 

Speech  320  Group  Discussion    3  hours 

Speech  332  Oral  Interpretation    3  hours 

Speech  340  Public  Speaking 3  hours 

Theatre  33 1  Play  Production    .- 3  hours 

Theatre  452  Children's  Theatre   3  hours 

18  hours 


TEACHING  CURRICULUM 
ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE  MAJOR,  B.  S.  DEGREE 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 


First  Semester 


Sem. 

Mrs. 


Com.  Skis.  1 1 1  Ideas  and  Their  Expression  4 

Math.  1 1 1  Quan.  &  Anal.  Thinking  4 

Sci.  1 1 1  Natural  Science  4 

Hist.  1 1 1  Social  Institutions  4 

P.  Ed.  101-108  Phy.  Education    1 


Second  Semester 


Sem. 
Hrs. 


Com.  Skis.  1 12  Ideas  and  Their  Expression  4 

Math.  1 12  Quan.  &  Anal.  Thinking  4 

Sci.  1 1 2  Natural  Science  4 

Hist.  1 12  Social  Institutions  4 

H.  Ed.  112  Personal  Hygiene  2 


IS 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


Hum.  21 1  Humanities    3 

Eng.  211  World  Literature   3 

Com.  Skis.  221  Intro,  to  Speech    3 

Com.  Skis.  330  Advanced  Grammar 3 

Fr./Sp.  1 1 1  Elem.  French  or  Span 3 

Geog.  210  or  Govt.  210  or  Econ.  211     3 


IS 


Hum.  212  Humanities    3 

Eng.  2 12  World  Literature   3 

Eng.  220  Afro-American  Literature  3 

Eng.  222  History  of  the  Eng.  Lang 3 

Fr./Sp.  1 12  Elem.  French  or  Span 3 

Phil.  210  Philosophy  3 


IS 


JUNIOR  YEAR 


Eng.  33 1  Advanced  Composition  3 

Eng.  31 1  English  Literature    3 

Eng.  321  American  Literature  3 

Educ.  310  Foundations  of  Education    3 

Educ.  331  Educational  Psy.  &  Meas 3 

Elective 3 


IS 


Eng.  312  English  Literature    3 

Eng.  322  American  Literature  3 

Educ.  340  Human  Development  3 

Eng.  430  18th  Century  or  Eng.  450 3 

Romantic  Prose  and  Poetrv    3 


12 


SENIOR  YEAR 


Eng.  410  Shakespeare    3 

Eng.  460  American  Novel    3 

Eng.  4 1 2  Teaching  of  Reading   3 

English  Elective   3 

Elective 3 


Educ.  4 1 2  Student  leaching  6 

Educ.  351  Methods  and  Mtrls.  of 

Teaching  English 3 

Educ.  421  Principles  of  Secondary 

Education    3 


15 
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NON-TEACHING  CURRICULUM 
ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE  MAJOR,  B.  A.  DEGREE 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 

First  Semester  ^       Second  Semester  ^>m/ 

Com.  Skis.  1 1 1  Ideas  and  Their  Expression  4  Com.  Skis.  1 12  Ideas  and  Their  Expression 4 

Math.  Ill  Quan.  &  Anal.  Thinking   4  Math.  1 12  Quan.  &  Anal.  Thinking   4 

Sci.  11 1  Natural  Science   4  Sci.  1 12  Natural  Science  4 

Hist.  II 1  Social  Institutions  4  Hist.  1 12  Social  Institutions  4 

P.  Ed.  101-108  Physical  Education  I  H.  Ed.  112  Personal  Hygiene  2 

17  IX 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

Hum.  211  Humanities 3  Hum.  212  Humanities    3 

Eng.  211  World  Literature 3  Eng.  212  World  Literature    3 

Com.  Skis.  221  Introduction  to  Speech    3  Eng.  220  Afro-American  Literature  3 

Com.  Skis.  330  Advanced  Grammar 3  Eng.  222  History  of  the  Eng.  Lang 3 

Fr./Sp.  1 1 1  Elem.  French  or  Span 3  Fr./Sp.  1 12  Elem.  French  or  Span 3 

Geog.  210  or  Govt.  210  or  Econ.  211      3  Phil.  210  Philosophy  3 

IK  18 

JUNIOR  YEAR 

Eng.  331  Advanced  Composition  3  Eng.  312  English  Literature   3 

Eng.  311  English  Literature   3  Eng.  322  American  Literature   3 

Eng.  321  American  Literature   3  Eng.  360  Short  Prose  Fiction   3 

Eng.  340  Renaissance  3  Electives 6 

Electives  6  — 

—  15 

18 

SENIOR  YEAR 

Eng.  410  Shakespeare    3  Eng.  430  18th  Century   3 

Eng.  460  The  American  Novel    3  Eng.  450  Romantic  Prose  and  Poetry    3 

Eng.  400  Chaucer  or  Eng.  420  Milton     3  Electives 6 

Electives  6  — 


12 


15 


TEACHING  CURRICULUM 
SPEECH-THEATER  MAJOR,  B.S.  DEGREE 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 

First  Semester  S,e,m-       Second  Semester  S*m- 

Hrs.  Hrs. 

Com.  Skis.  1 1 1  Ideas  and  Their  Expression  4  Com.  Skis.  1 12  Ideas  and  Their  Expression  4 

Math.  Ill  Quan.  &  Anal.  Thinking   4  Math.  112  Quan.  &  Anal.  Thinking   4 

Sci.  Ill  Natural  Science   4  Sci.  1 12  Natural  Science   4 

Hist.  1 1 1  Social  Institutions  4  Hist.  1 12  Social  Institutions  4 

P.  Ed.  101-108  Physical  Education I  H.  Ed.  1 12  Personal  Hygiene  2 

17  18 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

Hum.  211  Humanities    3        Hum.  212  Humanities    3 

Com.  Skis.  221  Intro,  to  Speech    3       Speech  224  Voice  and  Diction    3 
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Fr./Sp.  1 1 1  Elem.  French  or  Span 3       Fr./Sp.  1 12  Klein.  French  or  Span < 

F.con.  21 1  or  Geog.  2 Id  or  Govt.  211)     3       F.con.  211  or  Geog.  210  or  Govt.  210     \ 

Phil.  210  Philosophy    3       Lng.  220  Afro- American  Literature     * 

15  15 

JUNIOR  YEAR 

Speech  236  Phonetics    3       Speech  332  Oral  Interpretation   3 

Speech  340  Public  Speaking     3       Th.  334  Stage  (rafts    3 

Th.  331  Play  Production    3        Speech  320  ( .roup  Discussion 3 

I  due.  310  Foundations  of  Education     3        Fng.  222  History  of  English  Language    3 

I-  due.  33 1  Lduc.  Psy .  &  Meas 3        I  due.  340  Human  Development  3 

15  15 

n      SENIOR  YEAR 

Speech 410  Argumentation  &  Debate    3       Lduc.  412  Student  leaching     6 

I'h.  452  (  hildrcn's  Theatre  3       Lduc.  42 1  Principles  of  Sec.  Lduc 3 

Lng.  410  Shakespeare    3       Lduc.  351  Methods  of  Teaching  Speech     3 

Elective*  6  — 

—  12 

15 

NON-TEACHING  CURRICULUM 

SPEECH-THEATRE  MAJOR,  B.  A.  DEGREE 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 

Sem.  Sem. 

Hrs.  II  rs. 

Com.  Skis.  I II  Ideas  and  Their  Expression  4       Com.  Skis.  1 12  Ideas  and  Their  Expression   4 

Math.  Ill  Quan.  &  Anal.  Thinking   4        Math.  1 12  Quan.  &  Anal.  Thinking   4 

Sci.  1 1 1  Natural  Science   4        Sci.  1 12  Natural  Science   4 

Hist.  1 1 1  Social  Institutions  4        Hist.  112  Social  Institutions  4 

P.  Ed.  101-108  Physical  Education  I        H.  Ed.  1 12  Personal  Hygiene  2 

17  IX 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

Hum.  211  Humanatics    3  Hum.  212  Humanities    < 

(  om.  Skis.  22 1  Intro,  to  Speech     3  Speech  224  Voice  and  Diction     v 

Fr./Sp.  1 1 1  Elem.  French  or  Span 3  Fr./Sp.  1 12  Elem.  French  or  Spaii v 

Leon.  211  or  Geog.  210  or  Govt.  210     3  Leon.  211  or  Geog.  210  or  Govt.  210     3 

Phil.  210  Philosophy    3  Lng.  220  Afro-American  Literature     3 

15  15 

JUNIOR  YEAR 

Speech  235  Phonetics  3        Speech  332  Oral  Interpretation   v 

Speech  340  Public  Speaking  3        Th.  334  Stage  Craft    v 

Th.  3 1 1  Play  Production    3        Speech  320  Group  Discussion  3 

Lng.  211  World  Literature    3        Lng.  222  History  of  English  Language    v 

Minor  Course  3        Minor  Course  3 

15  15 

K      SENIOR  YEAR 

Speech  410  Argumentation  and  Debate 3  Th.  475  Dramatic  Theory  and  Criticism   3 

Th.  452  Children's  Theatre 3  Lng.  380  Modern  Drama  3 

Lng.  410  Shakespeare    3  Minor  Course  3 

Minor  Courses   6  Electees  or  Minor  Courses  6 

15  15 
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ASSOCIATE  IN  ARTS  PROGRAM 
COMMUNICATIVE  ARTS  (ENGLISH) 


FIRST  YEAR 

Sem. 
Hrs. 


Sem. 
Mrs. 


Com.  Skis.  1 1 1  Ideas  &  Their  Expression    4 

Math.  Ill  Quan.  &  Anal.  Thinking   4 

Hist.  1 1 1  Social  Institutions  4 

Com.  Skis.  221  Introduction  to  Speech   — 3 


15 


Com.  Skis.  1 12  Ideas  &  Their  Expression    4 

Math.  1 12  Quan.  &  Anal.  Thinking  4 

Hist.  112  Social  Institutions  4 

Elective  ( English ) 3 


SECOND  YEAR 


Hum.  211  Humanities     3 

Phil.  2 10  Philosophy    3 

Eng.  321  American  Literature     3 

Eng.  311  English  Literature   3 

Elective     ■* 


15 


Hum.  212  Humanities     

Eng.  312  English  Literature    

Eng.  330  Advanced  Grammar    

Eng.  222  History  of  the  Eng.  Language 
Elective     


15 


Note:  In  addition  to  the  above  listed  requirements,  persons  without  military 
training  must  take  three  hours  in  health  and  physical  education. 
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COURSES  IN  ENGLISH 

Communication  Skills  111-112  Ideas  and  Their  Expression  4  credit  hours 

A  course  designed  to  help  students  read  more  widely,  speak  more  fluently,  think  more 
critically,  discuss  and  challenge  opinions  more  effectively.  Literary  works,  films,  recor- 
dings, music  and  art  are  used  as  a  means  of  exploring  ideas  and  modes  of  expressing 
them.  Thematic  approaches  are  used  to  focus  attention  on  a  variety  of  genres  of  com- 
munication including  formal  creative  compositions  with  attention  to  stylistic  devices, 
techniques  and  imaginary  effects.  Specific  structure  of  the  course  is  determined  by  stu- 
dent needs  and  interests. 

English  211-212  World  Literature  3  credit  hours 

This  course  is  planned  for  students  who  wish  to  major,  or  get  a  concentration  in 
English.  Emphasis  is  upon  representative  continental  masterpieces  from  ancient  times 
to  the  present.  English  and  American  works  are  omitted  here,  and  additional  Euro- 
pean as  well  as  certain  selected  modern  African  writers  are  included.  Prerequisite: 
English  111-112. 

English  220  Afro-American  Literature  3  credit  hours 

A  historical  and  critical  perspective  of  contributions  to  American  fiction,  poetry, 
drama,  and  non-fiction  by  black  writers.  Prerequisite:  English  111-112. 

English  222  The  History  of  the  English  Language  3  credit  hours 

A  study  of  the  history  of  the  language  with  special  emphasis  on  the  development  of 
English  inflections,  sounds,  changing  meanings,  syntax  and  usage.  Prerequisite: 
English  111-112. 

English  310  Introduction  to  Folklore  3  credit  hours 

Introduction  to  the  forms  of  oral  literature  and  folk  tradition:  Folktale,  legend,  myth, 
folksong,  proverb,  riddle,  custom  and  belief.  Emphasis  on  aesthetic  and  social  con- 
texts. 

English  311-312  English  Literature  3  credit  hours 

A  survey  of  the  literature  of  England  from  Beowulf  to  the  present.  First  semester:  the 
Anglo-Saxon  period  through  the  eighteenth  century.  Second  semester:  the  nineteenth 
and  twentieth  centuries.  Both  semesters  are  required  of  students  majoring  or  minoring 
in  English.  Either  course  may  be  elected  without  the  other  by  students  getting  a  con- 
centration in  English.  Prerequisite:  English  211-212. 

English  320  Children's  Literature  3  credit  hours 

An  introduction  to  the  most  significant  literary  contributions  to  children's  literature 
from  a  variety  of  ethnic  origins.  Among  the  types  of  literature  examined  are  ballads, 
humorous  and  nonsense  verse,  folklore,  myths,  epics,  and  biographies. 

English  321-322  American  Literature  3  credit  hours 

A  survey  of  the  major  writers  of  America  from  colonial  days  to  the  present.  The  first 
semester  ends  with  the  Civil  War.  The  second  semester  terminates  with  contemporary 
writers.  Both  semesters  are  required  of  English  majors  and  minors.  Either  course  may 
be  elected  without  the  other  by  students  getting  a  concentration  in  English. 
Prerequisite:  211-212. 

English  330  Advanced  Grammar  3  credit  hours 

(Formerly  English  231  Advanced  Grammar  and  Composition)  A  study  of  advanced 
work  in  organization,  style  and  various  rhetorical  methods. 

English  331  Advanced  Composition  3  credit  hours 

(Formerly  English  231,  Advanced  Grammar  and  Composition)  A  study  of  advanced 
work  in  organization,  style  and  various  rhetorical  methods. 
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English  340  The  Renaissance  3  credit  hours 

A  study  of  the  prose  and  poetry  of  the  representative  authors  of  the  Renaissance  such 
as  More,  Elyot,  Hooker,  Ascham,  Mulcaster,  Sidney,  Spenser,  Greene,  Daniel, 
Donne,  Jonson,  Hoby,  Raleigh,  Bacon,  and  non-dramatic  works  of  Shakespeare 
together  with  representative  plays  of  Marlowe,  Dekker,  and  Jonson  in  relation  to  the 
conventions  and  background  of  the  Renaissance.  Prerequisite:  English  311. 

English  350  The  Seventeenth  Century  3  credit  hours 

Selected  readings  with  emphasis  on  the  metaphysical  poets.  Offered  alternate  years. 

English  360  Short  Prose  Fiction  3  credit  hours 

Contemporary  British  and  American  short  stories  with  considerable  attention  devoted 
to  the  development  of  the  genre.  Prerequisite:  English  112. 

English  370  Modern  Poetry  3  credit  hours 

An  introductory  course  in  which  a  wide  variety  of  poetic  styles  with  formal  rather  than 
chronological  orientation  will  be  included.  Prerequisite:  English  112. 

English  380  Modern  Drama  3  credit  hours 

A  study  of  continental,  British,  and  American  drama  from  Ibsen  to  the  present,  with 
emphasis  on  social  and  literary  values.  Prerequisite:  English  112. 

English  400  Chaucer  3  credit  hours 

A  study  of  Chaucer's  poetry  considered  in  relation  to  his  times.  Selections  studied  are 
read  in  Middle  English.  Offered  alternate  years.  Prerequisite:  English  211-212. 

English  410  Shakespeare  3  credit  hours 

A  study  of  selected  comedies,  histories,  and  tragedies  to  give  a  comprehensive  view  of 
Shakespeare's  development  and  the  scope  and  variety  of  his  dramatic  works.  Pre- 
requisite: English  311-312. 

English  420  Milton  3  credit  hours 

An  intensive  study  of  the  major  and  minor  works  of  poetry  of  Milton,  and  important 
selections  of  his  prose  in  relation  to  the  seventeenth  century  background.  Prerequisite: 
English  311. 

English  430  The  Eighteenth  Century  3  credit  hours 

Selected  poetry,  prose,  criticism,  and  drama  with  emphasis  upon  Dryden,  Swift,  Pope, 
Congreve,  Sheridan,  Addison  and  Steele,  and  Samuel  Johnson.  Some  attention  will  be 
given  to  the  development  of  the  English  novel.  Prerequisite:  English  311-312. 

English  440  The  English  Novel  18th  and  19th  Centuries  3  credit  hours 

A  study  of  the  background  of  the  English  novel  from  its  beginnings  to  the  end  of  the 
19th  century  and  an  intensive  analysis  of  the  novel  as  an  art  form  and  the  social  milieu 
in  which  it  was  produced.  Prerequisite:  English  112. 

English  441  The  English  Novel  1900-1940  3  credit  hours 

Representative  works  by  major  British  novelists:  Conrad,  Joyce,  Lawrence,  Huxley, 
Cary.  Prerequisite:  English  112. 

English  450  Romantic  Prose  and  Poetry  3  credit  hours 

Readings  in  the  prose  and  poetry  of  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Byron,  Keats,  and 
Shelley,  with  some  attention  to  critical  reactions  to  their  works  and  to  definitions  of 
Romanticism.  Prerequisite:  English  311-312. 

English  460  The  American  Novel  3  credit  hours 

A  study  of  the  development  of  the  American  novel  up  to  1953  with  emphasis  on 
selected  major  writers.  Prerequisite:  English  321-322. 
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English  470  American  Romanticism  3  credit  hours 

A  study  of  the  major  American  writers  from  1825  to  1865.  Three  or  four  selected 
writers,  themes  or  movements  of  the  period:  Thorcau,  Melville.  Hawihornc,  Whit- 
man, the  transcendentalists.  Prerequisite:  English  321. 

English  471  American  Realism  and  Naturalism  3  credit  hours 

A  study  of  major  writers  from  1865-1935.  Three  or  four  selected  writers,  themes  or 
movements  of  the  period.  Dickinson,  Twain,  Howells,  James  are  among  the  writers 
considered.  Prerequisite:  English  321  and  322  or  consent  of  the  instructor. 

English  480  The  Modern  Novel  1920-Present  3  credit  hours 

Readings  and  criticism  of  such  important  novelists  as  Dreiser,  Fitzgerald,  Faulkner, 
Hemingway,  Baldwin,  Woolf  and  Lawrence.  Prerequisite:  English  and  American 
literature  surveys  or  consent  of  the  instructor. 

English  490  Senior  Seminar  one  to  three  hours  credit 

Directed  study  in  English  conducted  by  specially  appointed  members  of  the  Depart- 
ment. 

COURSES  IN  SPEECH 

Com.  Skis.  221  Introduction  to  Speech  3  credit  hours 

An  introductory  course  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  development  of 
language  and  speech.  Study  and  practice  are  provided  in  the  basic  elements  of  speech 
applicable  to  daily  life  such  as  voice,  articulation,  bodily  activity,  habituation  in  good 
usage,  practice  in  the  adaptation  of  the  student  to  the  more  common  types  of  speaking 
situations. 

Speech  224  Voice  and  Diction  3  credit  hours 

Training  in  the  use  of  proper  breathing  for  good  voice  production,  pause,  stress,  in- 
tonation, the  control  of  resonance,  and  the  concentration  of  vocal  power.  Prerequisite: 
Communication  Skills  221. 

Speech  236  Phonetics  3  credit  hours 

A  study  of  the  production  and  transcription  of  phonetic  symbols  representing  general 
American  speech.  Southern  and  Eastern  dialects  are  considered.  Prerequisite:  Com- 
munications Skills  221. 

Speech  320  Group  Discussion  3  credit  hours 

A  study  ind  practice  in  the  use  of  proper  breathing  for  good  vocie  production,  pause, 
stress,  intonation,  the  control  of  resonance,  and  the  concentration  of  vocal  power. 

Speech  332  Oral  Interpretation  3  credit  hours 

Study  and  practice  in  analysis  and  presentation  of  literature  suitable  for  oral  inter- 
pretation. Consideration  is  given  to  techniques  of  interpretative  reading.  Problems  are 
considered  involving  prosody,  poetic  diction,  sound  values,  rhythm,  and  imagery  in 
their  relation  to  vocal  effectiveness  also. 

Speech  340  Public  Speaking  3  credit  hours 

A  course  involving  the  principles  of  composition  and  delivery  with  practice  in 
preparing  and  presenting  short,  informative,  entertaining  and  persuasive  speeches. 

Speech  410  Argumentation  and  Debate  3  credit  hours 

Principles  of  effective  argument,  with  special  attention  to  reasoning,  evidence, 
organization  and  refutation. 

Speech  490  Senior  Seminar  1  credit  hour 

A  discussion  of  problems  in  speech  and  theatre. 
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COURSES  IN  THEATRE 

Theatre  211  Theatre  Practice  I  1  credit  hour 

A  course  designed  primarily  for  Drama  Guild  members  interested  in  learning  the  basic 
mechanics  of  preparing  plays  for  public  presentation.  This  course  is  also 
recommended  (or  majors  in  other  areas  who  may  not  desire  to  do  intensive  study  in 
theatre. 

Theatre  212  Theatre  Practice  II  1  credit  hour 

This  course  is  related  to,  but  not  necessarily  a  continuation  of  Theatre  Practice  1. 

Theatre  222  History  of  the  Theatre  I  3  credit  hours 

Study  of  the  specific  conditions  under  which  the  great  plays  of  the  world  have  been 
produced.  An  analysis  is  made  of  the  audiences,  actors,  patrons,  and  physical  con- 
ditions, architecture,  and  the  relation  of  the  theatre  to  the  other  arts. 

Theatre  223  History  of  the  Theatre  II  3  credit  hours 

A  continuation  of  the  History  of  the  Theatre  I  from  1650  to  the  present. 

Theatre  224  Dance  Fundamentals  for  the  Theatre  2  credit  hours 

A  course  involving  movement  fundamentals  for  the  theatre.  Students  are  exposed  to 
the  proper  stance  and  movement  necessary  in  creating  the  role  and  in  character  inter- 
pretations. 

Theatre  250  Creative  Writing  for  the  Black  Theatre  3  credit  hours 

A  course  designed  for  creative  expression  in  writing  plays,  poetry  and  short  stories. 
Emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  experience  involving  the  black  man  in  a  growing  society. 

Theatre  301  Costumes  and  Designs  3  credit  hours 

Instruction  in  the  art  and  craft  of  stage  costuming — practical  experience  in  the  design, 
construction,  and  maintenance  of  theatrical  costumes. 

Theatre  331  Play  Production  3  credit  hours 

A  study  of  the  practical  aspects  of  dramatics  including  acting,  directing  and  play 
production  and  its  relationship  to  community  life. 

Theatre  332  Dramatic  Interpretation  (Acting)  3  credit  hours 

Basic  principles  of  acting.  Attention  is  given  to  diction,  pantomime,  stage  movements 
and  interpretation. 

Theatre  334  Stagecraft  and  Scene  Design  3  credit  hours 

The  theory  and  practice  of  stage  production  and  design — theatre  structure  and  equip- 
ment, problems  and  practice  in  scene  construction  and  painting.  Lectures  and 
demonstrations.  Prerequisite:  Theatre  331. 

Theatre  431  Stage  Lighting  and  Design  3  credit  hours 

A  consideration  of  the  history,  theory,  and  practice  of  lighting  and  design  in  the  pic- 
torial elements  of  dramatic  production.  Activities  include  lectures,  demonstrations, 
and  special  projects.  Prerequisite:  Theatre  334. 

Theatre  432  Play  Direction  3  credit  hours 

The  fundamental  principles  of  directing  for  the  theatre.  Student  directors  will  be 
required  to  do  internship  in  play  direction. 

Theatre  450  The  High  School  Theatre  and  Its  Production 

Problems  3  credit  hours 

Consideration   of  stages,   machinery,  equipment,   light  controls  and   instruments, 
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production  techniques,  and  analysis  of  basic  needs  of  the  high  school  theatre.  There 
are  two  hours  of  theory  and  one  hour  of  practice.  The  courses  are  open  to  inscrvicc 
teachers.  Prerequisite:  Nine  hours  of  Theatre  or  the  consent  of  the  instructor. 

Theatre  452  Children's  Theatre  for  School  and  Community  3  credit  hours 

A  course  designed  for  the  study  of  materials  and  procedures  of  creative  dramatics, 
choral  speaking,  puppets  and  formal  dramatics.  This  course  is  recommended  for 
prospective  and  inservice  teachers  on  the  elementary  level.  It  is  also  helpful  for  com- 
munity workers  with  children. 

Theatre  475  Dramatic  Theory  and  Criticism  3  credit  hours 

A  survey  of  the  traditional  European  and  American  Theories  of  the  drama  and  the 
effect  of  these  theories  on  both  criticism  and  the  writing  of  drama  during  each  period 
covered. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  MODERN 
FOREIGN  LANGUAGES 

PROGRAMS 

The  Department  of  Modern  Foreign  Languages  provides  a  teaching  program 
for  majors  in  French  which  leads  to  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree.  Curricular 
offerings  also  include  minor  programs  in  Spanish  and  French  and  concentrations 
in  both  languages. 

An  honors  program  is  available  for  students  in  the  elementary  year  of  French 
or  Spanish.  This  section  will  consist  of  those  who  show  proficiency  upon  en- 
trance. 

OBJECTIVES 

The  Department  places  emphasis  on  the  following  objectives: 

1.  To  equip  students  with  the  basic  linguistic  skills  of  listening  comprehen- 
sion, speaking,  reading,  and  writing  the  language  with  ease. 

2.  To  provide  knowledge  of  the  grammatical  structure  of  the  language. 

3.  To  give  study  to  the  various  literary  periods,  leading  works,  and  authors. 

4.  To  provide  a  knowledge  of  foreign  civilizations  and  cultures  which  will 
engender  attitudes  of  tolerance,  appreciation,  and  understanding  of  other 
nations  of  peoples. 

5.  To  prepare  for  the  teaching  of  the  language  as  well  as  for  linguistic 
endeavors  in  the  areas  of  business,  of  industry,  or  governmental  work. 

REQUIREMENTS 

The  requirement  for  the  major  in  French  is  thirty  semester  hours  above  the 
elementary  level,  or  thirty-six  hours  inclusive  of  the  latter.  General  Education 
courses  are  enrolled  in  during  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years. 

All  majors  in  French  are  advised  to  take  at  least  two  years  of  another  language. 
Apart  from  the  linguistic  field,  courses  in  European  history,  literature  and 
geography  are  especially  recommended. 

The  minor  programs  in  either  Spanish  or  French  have  a  requisite  of  twenty- 
four  semester  hours  of  the  language  inclusive  of  the  six  hours  of  elementary  study 
or  the  equivalent.  A  concentration  consists  of  eighteen  hours  of  language  study. 
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Students  who  have  completed  work  in  high  school  in  French  or  Spanish  will  be 
placed  according  to  results  of  an  entrance  examination. 

MINOR  IN  FRENCH 

The  following  a>re  required  for  a  minor  in  French: 

French  1 11-1 12  H  Elementary  French    6  hours 

French  211-212  H  Intermediate  French   6  hours 

French  3 1 1  French  Conversation  I 3  hours 

French  312  French  Conversation  and  Composition    ..  3  hours 

French  321  Civilization  and  Culture   3  hours 

French  340  Survey  of  French  Literature    3  hours 

MINOR  IN  SPANISH 

A  minor  in  Spanish  consists  of  these  courses: 

Spanish  111-112  H  Elementary  Spanish  6  hours 

Spanish  21 1-212  H  Intermediate  Spanish  6  hours 

Spanish  31 1  Spanish  Conversion  I   3  hours 

Spanish  312  Spanish  Conversation  and  Composition  .  3  hours 

Spanish  321  Civilization  and  Culture    3  hours 

Spanish  340  Survey  of  Spanish  Literature  3  hours 


TEACHING  CURRICULUM 
FRENCH  MAJOR,  B.  A.  DEGREE 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 


Sem. 
First  Semester  Hrs. 

Com.  Skis.  1 1 1  Ideas  &  Their  Exp 4 

Math.  Ill  Quan.  &  Anal.  Thinking   4 

Sri.  1 1 1  Natural  Science   4 

Fr.  1 1 1  H  Elementary  French    3 

P.  Id.  101-108  Physical  Education  1 


Sem, 
Second  Semester  Mrs 

Com.  Skis.  112  ideas  &  Their  Expression    .. 

Math.  112  Quan.  &  Anal.  Thinking    

Sci.  1 12  Natural  Science     

Fr.  112  H  Elementary  French    

II.  Id.  1 12  Personal  Hygiene    


16 


17 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


Hum.  2 1 1  Humanities    3 

Hist.  II I  Social  Institutions  4 

Fr.  21 1  H  Intermediate  French    3 

Com.  Skis.  221  Intro,  to  Speech    3 

Sp.  1 1 1  Elementary  Spanish  3 
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Hum.  212  Humanities     

Hist.  112  Social  Institutions   .. 
Fr.  212  II  Intermediate  French 

Phil.  210  Philosophy    

Sp.  1 12  Elementary  Spanish 


JUNIOR  YEAR 


Fr.  311  French  Conversation  I      

Fr.  321  Fr.  Civilization  &  Culture    .. 

Sp.  2 1 1  Intermediate  Spanish     

Educ.  310  Foundations  of  Education 
Educ.  331  Educational  Psy.  &  Moas. 
Educ.  340  Human  Development     


IS 


Fr.  312  Fr.  Conversation  II  & 

( omposition     -* 

Fr.  322  Survey  of  Fr.  Literature     3 

Sp.  212  Intermediate  Spanish    3 

Econ.  211  Principles  of  Economics    3 


12 
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SENIOR  YEAR 

Fr.  323  Survey  of  Er.  Lit.  II    3  Educ.  412  Student  leaching 

It.  411  17th  ( 'en.  It.  Literature    3  Educ.  421  Prin.  of  Sec.  Education 

Er.  421  Advanced  Gram.  &  Comp 3  Educ.  351  Methods  &  Mtrls.  of  Teaching 

Er.  412  The  French  Novel    3  French 

12 


MINOR  IN  FRENCH 
FRESHMAN  YEAR 


First  Semester 

Er.  1 1 1  H  Elementary  French 

General  Education  Courses 


Sem. 

Hrs.       Second  Semester 
. . .    3        Fr.  1 12  H  Elementary  French 
General  Education  Courses 


Sem. 
Hrs. 

...    3 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


Er.  2 1 1  H  Intermediate  French    3 

General  Education  Courses 


Fr.  212  H  Intermediate  French 
General  Education  Courses 


JUNIOR  YEAR 


Fr.  3 1 1  French  Conversation  I    3 

Fr.  321  French  Civil.  &  Cult 3 

Major  Courses 


Fr.  312  French  Conversation  II    

Fr.  340  Survey  of  French  Literature 
Major  Courses 


MINOR  IN  SPANISH 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 


Sem. 
F'irst  Semester  Hrs. 

Sp.  1 1 1  H  Elementary    3 

General  Education  Courses 


Second  Semester 

Sp.  1 12  H  Elementary  Spanish 

General  Education  Courses 


Sem. 

Hrs. 

...    3 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


Sp.  211  H  Intermediate  Spanish    3 

General  Education  Courses 


Sp.  212  H  Intermediate  Spanish 
General  Education  Courses 


JUNIOR  YEAR 


Sp.  3 1 1  Spanish  Conversation  I    3 

Sp.  32 1  Spanish  Civil.  &  Culture 3 

Major  Courses 


Sp.  312  Spanish  Com .  &  Composition 
Sp.  340  Survey  of  Spanish  Literature  . 
Major  Courses 
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ASSOCIATE  IN  ARTS  PROGRAM 
FRENCH 

FIRST  YEAR 


Sem. 
First  Semester  Hrs. 

Com.  Skis.  1 1 1  Ideas  &  Their  Expression    4 

Math.  1 1 1  Quan.  &  Anal.  Thinking  4 

Biol.  1 1 1  General  Biology 4 

Fr.  2 1 1  Intermediate  French  3 
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Sem. 
Second  Semester  Hrs. 

Com.  Skis.  1 12  Ideas  &  Their  Expression    4 

Math.  112  Quan.  &  Anal.  Thinking   4 

Biol.  112  General  Biology   4 

Fr.  212  Intermediate  French  3 


15 


SECOND  YEAR 


Hum.  2 1 1  Humanities    3 

Fr.  3 1 1  French  Conversation  and  Phonetics  3 

Fr.  32 1  French  Civilization  and  Culture    3 

Fr.  322  Survey  of  French  Literature  I    3 

Hist.  114  World  History   3 

Elective 3 


IS 


Hum.  212  Humanities    3 

Phil.  210  Intro,  to  Philosophy    3 

Fr.  323  Survey  of  French  Lit.  II  3 

Fr.  421  Advanced  Gram.  &  Composition    3 

Hist.  115  World  History   3 
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The  student  is  able  to  initiate  language  study  with  French  211  (Intermediate 
French)  if  he  has  previously  completed  two  years  of  the  language  in  high  school. 
In  this  manner,  he  will  be  able  to  move  into  the  specialized  courses  during  his  se- 
cond year  in  pursuit  of  the  degree. 

ASSOCIATE  IN  ARTS  PROGRAM 
SPANISH 


FIRST  YEAR 


Sem. 
First  Semester  Hrs. 

Com.  Skis.  1 1 1  Ideas  &  Their  Expression    4 

Math.  Ill  Quan.  &  Anal.  Thinking 4 

Biol.  1 1 1  General  Biology   4 

Sp.  2 1 1  Intermediate  Spanish  3 


15 


Sem. 
Second  Semester  Hrs. 

Com.  Skis.  1 12  Ideas  &  Their  Expression    4 

Math.  112  Quan.  &  Anal.  Thinking   4 

Biol.  112  General  Biology   4 

Sp.  212  Intermediate  Spanish 3 


15 


SECOND  YEAR 


Hum.  2 1 1  Humanities 

Sp.  3 1 1  Spanish  Coversation    

Sp.  321  Spanish  Civil.  &  Culture 

Sp.  322  Survey  of  Spanish  Literature  I 

Hist.  1 14  World  History    

Elective 


Hum.  212  Humanities 3 

Phil.  210  Intro,  to  Philosophy    3 

Sp.  421  Adv.  Grammar  and  Composition    3 

Sp.  411  Survey  of  Spanish  Literature  II    3 

Hist.  115  World  History    3 


15 


18 


The  student  is  able  to  initiate  study  with  Spanish  21 1  (Intermediate  Spanish)  if  he 
has  previously  completed  two  years  of  the  language  in  high  school.  In  this 
manner,  he  will  be  able  to  move  into  the  specialized  courses  during  his  second 
year  in  pursuit  of  the  degree. 
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COURSES  IN  FRENCH 


French  111-112  Elementary  French  3  credit  hours  each  semester 

The  course  is  designed  to  develop  the  basic  communicative  skills;  comprehension, 
speaking,  reading  and  writing.  Regular  laboratory  practice. 

French  1 1 1-1 12H  Elementary  French  3  credit  hours  each  semester 

This  is  an  honors  course  of  the  department.  Placement  will  be  made  from  entrance 
examination  scores,  previous  high  school  study,  etc.  Attention  will  be  given  to  the 
development  of  the  skills  of  comprehension,  speaking,  reading,  and  writing.  Regular 
laboratory  practice. 

French  21 1-212  Intermediate  French  3  credit  hours  each  semester 

This  course  will  continue  the  development  of  the  basic  skills  in  the  use  of  the  language 
with  emphasis  on  effecting  a  greater  oral  fluency  and  a  broader  reading  comprehen- 
sion. Language  laboratory  practice.  Prerequisite:  French  1 12  or  placement  examina- 
tion. 

French  311  French  Conversation  I  3  credit  hours 

A  course  designed  to  develop  greater  oral  proficiency.  Prerequsite:  French  212. 

French  312  French  Conversation  &  Composition  3  credit  hours 

A  continuation  of  the  development  of  the  skills  in  oral  expression  with  practice  and 
study  in  the  correct  writing  of  the  language.  Phonetics,  intonation,  dictation,  and 
vocabulary  building  will  be  included.  Prerequisite:  French  311. 

French  321  French  Civilization  and  Culture  3  credit  hours 

A  study  of  the  civilization,  culture  and  history  with  attention  given  to  the  life,  customs, 
philosophy,  art,  music,  and  general  cultural  patterns  of  the  people.  Prerequisite: 
French  212. 

French  322  Survey  of  French  Literature  I  3  credit  hours 

The  course  is  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  most  representative  French  authors  and 
their  works  from  earliest  times  to  1800.  Prerequisite:  French  321. 

French  323  Survey  of  French  Literature  II  3  credit  hours 

A  continuation  of  the  survey  of  French  literature  with  studies  of  the  nineteenth  and 
twentieth  centuries.  Prerequisite:  French  321. 

French  340  Survey  of  French  Literature* 

A  study  of  the  masterpieces  of  French  literature  from  the  earliest  times  through  the 
contemporary  period.  Prerequisite:  French  321. 
French  411  17th  Century  French  Literature  3  credit  hours 

A  comprehensive  study  of  French  classicism  with  a  study  of  the  literary  masterpieces 
of  the  17th  century.  Special  emphasis  on  explication  de  texte.  Conducted  in  French. 
Prerequisite:  French  322. 

French  412  The  French  Novel  3  credit  hours 

A  comprehensive  study  of  the  romantic,  realistic,  and  naturalistic  novel  in  the 
nineteenth  century  with  a  study  of  the  literary  movements  and  authors  in  the  first  half 
of  the  twentieth  century  from  Gide  to  the  "nouveau  roman".  Prerequisite:  French  323. 

French  421  Advanced  Grammar  and  Composition  3  credit  hours 

A  thorough  study  of  grammar  and  syntax  with  free  composition  in  French. 
Prerequisite:  French  212. 

This  course  is  designed  for  students  minoring  in  the  language. 
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COURSES  IN  SPANISH 


Spanish  1 1 1-1 12  Elementary  Spanish  3  credit  hours  each  semester 

The  course  is  designed  to  develop  the  basic  communicative  skills:  speaking,  aural  com- 
prehension, writing,  and  reading.  Regular  laboratory  practice. 

Spanish  111-112H  Elementary  Spanish  3  credit  hours  each  semester 

This  is  an  honors  course  of  the  department.  Placement  will  be  made  from  entrance 
examination  scores,  previous  high  school  study,  etc.  Attention  will  be  given  to  the 
development  of  skills  of  comprehension,  speaking,  reading  and  writing.  Regular 
laboratory  practice. 

Spanish  211-212  Intermediate  Spanish  3  credit  hours  each  semester 

This  course  will  continue  the  development  of  the  basic  skills  in  the  use  of  the  language, 
with  emphasis  on  effecting  a  greater  oral  fluency  and  a  broader  reading  comprehen- 
sion. Laboratory  practice.  Prerequisite:  Spanish  112  or  placement  examination. 

Spanish  311  Spanish  Conversation  I  3  credit  hours 

A  course  designed  to  develop  greater  oral  proficiency. 

Spanish  312  Spanish  Conversation  &  Composition  3  credit  hours 

A  continuation  of  the  development  of  the  skills  in  oral  expression  with  practice  and 
study  in  the  correct  writing  of  the  language.  Intonation,  dictation  and  vocabulary 
building  will  be  included. 

Spanish  321  Spanish  Civilization  and  Culture  3  credit  hours 

A  study  of  the  civilization  and  culture  of  Spain  with  attention  focused  on  the  life, 
customs,  philosophy,  art,  music,  and  general  cultural  patterns  of  the  people. 
Prerequisite:  Spanish  212. 

Spanish  340  Survey  of  Spanish  Literature  3  credit  hours 

A  study  of  the  masterpieces  of  Spanish  literature  from  earliest  times  through  the  con- 
temporary period.  Prerequisite:  Spanish  212. 

Spanish  421  Advanced  Grammar  and  Composition  3  credit  hours 

A  thorough  study  of  syntax  and  grammar  with  free  composition  in  Spanish. 
Prerequisite:  Spanish  212. 

COURSES  IN  SWAHILI 

Swahili  111-112  Basic  Course  in  Swahili  3  credit  hours  each 

The  course  is  designed  to  develop  the  skills  of  oral  communication,  aural  comprehen- 
sion, reading,  and  writing.  Laboratory  practice. 

Swahili  211  Swahili  an  Civilization  and  Culture  3  credit  hours 

A  study  of  the  civilization  and  culture  of  Swahili  with  attention  focused  on  the  life, 
customs,  art,  music,  and  general  cultural  patterns  of  the  people. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  MUSIC  EDUCATION 

The  Music  Department's  function  is  to  develop  programs  in  music  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  students  and  community  in  our  very  rapidly  changing  society.  An 
offering  of  general  courses  is  designed  for  cultural  improvement  of  students 
majoring  in  various  areas  of  the  University.  Specialized  courses  are  offered  for 
those  who  possess  special  potentialities  and  who  wish  to  pursue  a  major  or  minor 
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in  music  education  and  a  concentration  in  music  for  elementary  education 
majors. 

OBJECTIVES 

The  objectives  of  the  Department  of  Music  are: 

1.  To  provide  the  best  possible  preparation  for  teaching  and  supervising 
music  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  level  schools. 

2.  To  provide  a  firm  technical  foundation  for  future  advancement. 

3.  To  contribute  to  the  scope  of  creativity  of  each  student  who  chooses  to 
enter  into  community  service. 

4.  To  give  the  student  intensive  professional  training  in  the  field  of  music 
and  to  equip  him  with  a  solid  foundation  of  thorough  musicianship. 

5.  To  develop  a  sufficiently  broad  background  of  general  education  to 
enable  him  to  become  an  effective  member  of  society. 

MUSIC  EDUCATION  MAJOR 

The  Department  of  Music  Education  offers  a  curriculum  in  music  education 
leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Science  Degree  and  teacher  certification.  It  provides 
concentrations  in  the  areas  of  general  and  instrumental  music  with  either  piano, 
voice,  organ  or  a  particular  band  or  orchestral  instrument  as  one's  performing 
medium. 

MINOR  IN  MUSIC 

Students  in  other  areas  of  the  University  may  pursue  a  minor  in  music  by  elec- 
ting courses  from  the  proposed  program.  Consultation  with  departmental  advisor 
or  chairman  of  the  department  should  be  made  in  order  that  sequences  are 
properly  designed  to  meet  the  student's  needs.  Areas  of  required  course  work  are: 
Applied  music,  ensemble,  history,  music  methods  and  instrumental  or  string 
classes. 

Entrance  Requirements  and  Placement  Examinations  for  Freshmen: 

1.  Applied  Music:  An  audition  is  required  of  all  entering  freshmen  and 
transfer  students  in  the  major  performance  medium,  such  as  voice,  piano, 
organ,  and  instruments.  Those  who  do  not  meet  freshman  standing  enroll 
in  001-002  until  entrance  requirements  can  be  met. 

2.  Harmony  and  Sight  Singing:  Freshmen  and  transfer  students  who  plan  to 
major  in  music  take  a  placement  examination  to  determine  their  general 
music  knowledge.  Those  who  do  not  meet  freshman  standing  must  enroll 
in  Music  100,  Basic  Musicianship. 

SPECIFIC  REQUIREMENTS 

1.  All  music  education  majors  will  be  required  to  take  a  music  proficiency 
test  at  the  end  of  their  sophomore  year. 

2.  Candidates  for  graduation  must  appear  in  senior  recital  according  to  the 
principal  performing  medium.  One-half  hour  recitals  are  required  of 
junior  music  majors. 

3.  Students  concentrating  in  instrumental  music,  band  or  orchestral,  are 
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required  to  own  the  instrument  which  is  their  principal  medium  of  per- 
formance. 

4.  Music  education  majors  must  obtain  consent  of  the  appropriate  applied 
music  instructor(s)  before  performing  on  public  programs.  This  regula- 
tion affects  any  other  student  enrolled  in  applied  music. 

5.  Music  education  majors  must  attend  concerts  given  on  campus  by  artists 
and  recitals  by  students. 

6.  All  music  majors  must  participate  in  an  ensemble  during  the  period  in 
which  they  are  enrolled  in  a  music  curriculum.  These  ensembles  and 
length  of  service  therein  may  vary  according  to  the  student's  needs,  in- 
terest, curricular  emphasis  (general  or  instrumental),  and  principal 
applied  music  medium.  The  same  applies  to  those  studying  toward  a  con- 
centration in  music. 

7.  It  is  desirable  that  all  music  majors  become  members  of  the  National 
Music  Educators  Conference  Student  Chapter  on  the  campus. 


y. 


x^  j*. 


MUSIC  EDUCATION  CURRICULUM 

(Voice) 
B.S.  DEGREE 
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FRESHMAN  YEAR 


Sem. 
First  Semester  Hrs. 

Com.  Skis.  Ideas  &  Their  Exp 4 

Math.  Ill  Quart.  &  Anal.  Thinking   4 

Mus.  131  Harmony.  Sight  Singing  & 

Ear  training 3 

Mus.  1 1 1  Voice    2 

Mus.  121  Piano    I 

P.  Ed.  1 1 1  Physical  Education  I 

Mus.  171  Choir    I 


Sem. 
Mrs. 


Second  Semester 

Com.  Skis.  1 12  Ideas  &  Their  Exp 4 

Mus.  132  Harmony,  Sight  Singing  & 

Ear  Training 3 

Mus.  152  Music  History  &  Lit 3 

H.  Ed.  1 12  Health  Education  2 

Mus.  112  Voice    2 

Mus.  122  Piano    I 

Mus.  171  Choir    I 


16 


16 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


Hist.  1 1 1  Social  Institutions  4 

Mus.  231  Harmony,  Sight  Singing  & 

Ear  Training 3 

Mus.  251  Music  History  &  Lit 3 

Psy.  210  Psychology  3 

Mus.  241  Class  Instrument  (String)  1 

Mus.  211  Voice    1 

Mus.  221  Piano    1 

Mus.  171  Choir    1 


Hist.  112  Social  Institutions  4 

Mus.  232  Harmony,  Sight  Singing  & 

Ear  Training 3 

Mus.  252  Music  History  &  Lit 3 

Phil.  210  Philosophy  3 

Mus.  242  Class  Instrument  ( Woodwind )  I 

Mus.  212  Voice    I 

Mus.  222  Piano    1 

Mus.  171  Choir    I 


17 


17 


JUNIOR  YEAR 


Sci.  1 1 1  Natural  Science   4 

Hum.  211  Humanities    3 

Ed.  3 10  Foundations  of  Education    3 

Mus.  331  Counterpoint    2 

Mus.  341  Class  Instrument  (brass)   1 

Mus.  361  Conducting   1 

Mus.  311  Voice    2 

Mus.  171  Choir    I 


Sci.  112  Natural  Science 4 

Hum.  212  Humanities    3 

Ed.  331  Education  Psy.  &  Meas 3 

Mus.  332  Form  and  Anal 2 

Mus.  342  Class  Instrument  (Perc.)  I 

Mus.  362  Choral  Tech.  &  Cond 2 

Mus.  3 12  Voice    2 

Mus.  171  Choir    I 


17 


IS 


SENIOR  YEAR 


Mus.  441  Mus.  Ed.  in  Elem.  Sch 3 

Ed.  421  Prin.  of  Secondary  Ed 3 

Ed.  340  Human  Development  3 

Mus.  411  Voice    2 

Mus.  431  Orhcestration  2 

Mus.  171  Choir    I 

Electives  3 


Mus.  442  Mus.  Ed.  in  Secondary  Schools 3 

Ed.  4 1 2  Student  Teaching  6 

Mus.  412  Voice    2 

Mus.  171  Choir    1 


12 


17 
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MUSIC  EDUCATION  CURRICULUM 

(Band  or  Orchestra  Instrument) 
B.  S.  Degree 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 


Sem. 
First  Semester  Hrs. 

Com.  Skis.  1 1 1  Ideas  &  Their  Exp 4 

Math.  Ill  Quan.  &  Anal.  Thinking   4 

Mus.  131  Harmony,  Sight  Singing  & 

Ear  Training 3 

Mus.  Ill  Prin.  Instrument    

Mus.  121  Piano    

Mus.  141  Class  Voice  

Mus.  171  Band  

P.  Ed.  101-108  Physical  Education    
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Sem. 
Second  Semester  Hrs. 

Com.  Skis.  1 12  Ideas  &  Their  Exp 4 

Mus.  132  Harmony,  Sight  Singing  & 

Ear  Training 

Mus.  1 12  Prin.  Instrument    

Mus.  122  Piano    

Mus.  142  Class  Voice  

H.Ed.  112  Health  Education  

Mus.  152  Music  Literature  

Mus.  171  Band  


16 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


Hist.  1 1 1  Social  Institutions  4 

Mus.  231  Harmony,  Sight  Singing  & 

Ear  Training 3 

Mus.  251  Mus.  History  &  Literature 3 

Psy.  210  Psychology  3 

Mus.  241  Class  Instrument  (Strings)    1 

Mus.  211  Prin.  Instrument I 

Mus.  221  Piano    1 

Mus.  171  Band  1 


Hist.  1 12  Social  Institutions  4 

Mus.  232  Harmony,  Sight  Singing  & 

Ear  Training 3 

Mus.  252  Mus.  History  &  Literature 3 

Phil.  210  Philosophy  3 

Mus.  242  Class  Instrument  ( Woodwind )  I 

Mus.  212  Prin.  Instrument    1 

Mus.  222  Piano I 

Mus.  171  Band  I 


17 


17 


JUNIOR  YEAR 

Sci.  1 1 1  Natural  Science   4       Sci.  1 12  Natural  Science   4 


Hum.  2 1 1  Humanities    3 

Ed.  310  Foundations  of  Education    3 

Mus.  341  Class  Instrument  (Brass) I 

Mus.  331  Counterpoint    2 

Mus.  361  Conducting  1 

Mus.  3 1 1  Prin.  Instrument    2 

Mus.  171  Band  1 


17 


Hum.  212  Humanities    3 

Ed.  331  Educ.  Psy.  &  Meas 3 

Mus.  342  Class  Instrument 

( Percussion )    I 

Mus.  332  Form  &  Analysis  2 

Mus.  362  Instr.  Tech.  &  Conducting    2 

Mus.  312  Prin.  Instrument    2 

Mus.  171  Band  I 
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SENIOR  YEAR 


Mus.  441  Mus.  Ed.  in  Elem.  Sch 3 

Ed.  421  Prin.  of  Sec.  Education  3 

Ed.  340  Human  Development  3 

Mus.  43 1  Orchestration  2 

Mus.  4 1 1  Principal  Instrument    2 

Mus.  171  Band  I 

Electives  3 


Mus.  442  Mus.  Ed.  in  Sec.  Schools 3 

Ed.  4 1 2  Student  Teaching   6 

Mus.  412  Prin.  Instrument    2 

Mus.  171  Band  I 


12 


17 
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MUSIC  EDUCATION  CURRICULUM 

(Piano  or  Organ) 
B.  S.  DEGREE 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 


Sem. 
First  Semester  Hrs. 

Com.  Skis.  1 1 1  Ideas  &  Their  Exp 4 

Math.  1 1 1  Quart.  &  Anal.  Thinking   4 

Mus.  131  Harmony,  Sight  Singing  & 

Ear  training 3 

Mus.  1 1 1  Prin.  Instrument    2 

Mus.  121  Voice    I 

Mus.  171  Choir    I 

P.  Ed.  101-108  Physical  Education    I 


Sem. 
Mrs. 

..    4 


Second  Semester 

Com.  Skis.  1 12  Ideas  &  Their  Exp 

Mus.  132  Harmony.  Sight  Singing  & 

Ear  Training 3 

Mus.  152  Music  History  &  Literature  3 

H.Ed.  112  Health  Education  2 

Mus.  112  Prin.  Instrument    2 

Mus.  122  Voice    I 

Mus.  171  Choir    I 


16 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


Hist.  1 1 1  Social  Institutions  4 

Mus.  231  Harmony,  Sight  Singing  & 

Ear  Training 3 

Mus.  251  Music  History  &  Literature 3 

Psy.  210  Psychology  3 

Mus.  24 1  Class  Instrument  ( String )   1 

Mus.  211  Prin.  Instrument    1 

Mus.  122  Voice    I 

Mus.  171  Choir    1 


Hist.  1 12  Social  Institutions  4 

Mus.  232  Harmony.  Sight  Singing  & 

Ear  Training 

Mus.  252  Music  History  &  Literature 

Phil.  210  Philosophy  

Mus.  242  Class  Instrument  (Woodwind)  

Mus.  212  Prin.  Instrument    

Mus.  222  Voice    

Mus.  171  Choir    


17 


JUNIOR  YEAR 


Sci.  I II  Natural  Science   4 

Hum.  211  Humanities    3 

Ed.  3 10  Foundations  of  Education    3 

Mus.  331  Counterpoint    2 

Mus.  341  Class  Instrument  (brass)   1 

Mus.  361  Conducting  1 

Mus.  311  Prin.  Instrument    2 

Mus.  171  Choir    1 


Sci.  1 1 2  Natural  Science   4 

Hum.  212  Humanities    3 

Ed.  331  Ed.  Psy.  and  Measurement    3 

Mus.  332  Form  &  Anal 2 

Mus.  342  Class  Instrument  (Percussion) 1 

Mus.  362  Choral  Techn.  &  Conducting  2 

Mus.  312  Prin.  Instrument    2 

Mus.  171  Choir    I 


17 


IS 


SENIOR  YEAR 


Mus.  441  Mus.  Ed.  in  Elem.  School   3 

Ed.  421  Prin.  of  Sec.  Education  3 

Ed.  340  Human  Development  3 

Mus.  411  Prin.  Instrument    2 

Mus.  431  Orchestration  2 

Mus.  171  Choir    1 

Electives  3 


Mus.  442  Mus.  Ed.  in  Secondary  School  3 

Ed.  412  Student  Teaching   6 

Mus.  412  Prin.  Instrument    2 

Mus.  171  Choir    I 


12 


17 
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ASSOCIATE  IN  ARTS  PROGRAM 
MUSIC  EDUCATION  CONCENTRATION:  INSTRUMENTAL 

(Band  or  Orchestral  Instrument  as  Principal  Performing  Medium) 

FIRST  YEAR 


Sem. 
First  Semester  Hrs. 

Com.  Skis.  Ill  Ideas  &  Their  Expression    4 

Math.  1 1 1  Quan.  &  Analytical  Thinking    4 

Mus.  131  Harmony,  Sight  Singing  & 

Ear  Training 3 

Mus.  1 1 1  Principal  Instrument    2 

Mus.  141  Class  Voice  1 

Mus.  171  Band  1 

Mus.  121  Secondary  instrument   1 


16 


Sem. 
Second  Semester  Hrs; 

Com.  Skis.  1 12  Ideas  &  Their  Expression    4 

Sci.  1 1 1  Natural  Science  4 

Mus.  132  Harmony,  Sight  Singing  & 

Ear  Training 3 

Mus.  112  Principal  instrument    2 

Mus.  122  Secondary  Instrument   1 

Mus.  142  Class  Voice  1 

Mus.  171  Band  1 


16 


SECOND  YEAR 


Hum.  211  Humanities    3 

Hist.  1 1 1  Social  Institutions  4 

Mus.  351  Music  History   3 

Mus.  231  Harmony,  Sight  Singing  & 

Ear  Training 3 

Mus.  21 1  Principal  Instrument    ...  2 

Mus.  221  Secondary  Instrument   1 

Mus.  171  Band 1 


17 


Hum.  212  Humanities    3 

Phil.  210  Philosophy  3 

Mus.  352  Music  History   3 

Mus.  232  Harmony,  Sight  Singing  & 

Ear  Training 3 

Mus.  212  Principal  Instrument    2 

Mus.  222  Secondary  Instrument    I 

Mus.  171  Band    1 


16 


ASSOCIATE  IN  ARTS  PROGRAM 
MUSIC  EDUCATION  CONCENTRATION:  GENERAL 

(Piano,  Voice  or  Organ  as  Principal  Performing  Medium) 

FIRST  YEAR 


Sem. 
First  Semester  Hrs. 

Com,.  Skis.  1 1 1  ideas  &  Their  Expression    4 

Math.  Ill  Quan.  &  Anal. Thinking   4 

Mus.  131  Harmony,  Sight  Singing,  & 

Ear  Training 3 

Mus.  Ill  Principal  Instrument    2 

Mus.  121  Secondary  instrument   1 

Mus.  171  Choir    1 
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Sem. 
Second  Semester  Hrs. 

Com.  Skis.  1 12  Ideas  &  Their  Expression    4 

Sci.  II 1  Natural  Science   4 

Mus.  132  Harmony,  Sight  Singing  & 

Ear  Training 3 

Mus.  112  Principal  Instrument    2 

Mus.  122  Secondary  Instrument   I 

Mus.  171  Choir    ..". 1 


15 


SECOND  YEAR 


Hum.  211  Humanities    3 

Hist.  1 1 1  Social  Institutions  4 

Mus.  351  Music  History    3 

Mus.  231  Harmony,  Sight  Singing  & 

Ear  Training 3 

Mus.  211  Principal  Instrument    2 

Mus.  221  Secondary  Instrument    1 

Mus.  171  Choir    1 


Hum.  212  Humanities    3 

Phil.  210  Philosophy  3 

Mus.  352  Music  History   3 

Mus.  232  Harmony,  Sight  Singing  & 

Ear  Training 3 

Mus.  212  Principal  instrument    2 

Mus.  222  Secondary  Instrument    I 

Mus.  171  Choir I 
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COURSES  IN  MUSIC 

Music  001-002  0  credit  hour 

For  students  who  have  not  yet  achieved  the  desired  proficiency  required  for  Music 
111.  To  be  repeated  until  such  proficiency  is  attained. 

Music  111-412  Applied  Music  1  or  2  credit  hours 

The  specific  content  of  these  four  years  of  individual  instructions  in  piano,  voice, 
organ,  band  or  orchestral  instruments  depends  in  large  part  on  the  student's  previous 
experience  and  on  the  rate  of  his  advancement.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  development 
of  technique  and  on  the  expansion  of  the  student's  knowledge  of  literature  and  ap- 
preciation of  style.  A  comprehensive  exposure  to  the  various  stylistic  periods  and  im- 
portant composers  determines  the  overall  shape  of  the  four  years  of  study.  The  last 
year  of  study  will  include  preparation  for  a  partial  recital.  Two  semester  hours  credit 
given  on  the  basis  of:  one  hour  lesson  per  week  and  fourteen  hours  of  practice  per 
week. 

Music  100  Basic  Musicianship  2  credit  hours 

A  study  of  the  rudiments  of  music,  major  and  minor  scales,  intervals,  simple  chords, 
rhythmic  drills,  etc. 

Music  131-132-231-232  Harmony,  Sight  Singing  and 

Ear  Training  I,  II,  III,  and  IV  3  credit  hours 

Study  of  triads  and  other  chords  in  root  position  and  all  inversions,  all  types  of  scales, 
non-harmonic  tones,  melodic  and  rhythmic  dictation,  transposition,  modulation  to 
musical  forms,  and  musical  terms.  Sight-singing  generally  done  privately  at  least  once 
a  week  as  well  as  in  class.  Classes  meet  five  days  a  week.  Prerequisite:  Music  131.  These 
four  semesters  of  music  theory  must  be  taken  in  proper  sequence. 

Music  141-142  Voice  Class  1  credit  hour 

Group  instruction  in  the  fundamentals  of  voice  production  as  related  to  singing  and 
introduction  to  solo  vocal  literature.  Class  performance  required.  One  period  a  week. 

Music  152  Music  History  and  Literature  3  credit  hours 

A  survey  course.  Elements  of  music,  composers  and  the  contributions  in  different 
periods  of  musical  development,  style  developments  in  their  historical  settings;  audio- 
visual experiences  and  out-of-class  listenings  are  included.  Relation  of  music  to  other 
arts  for  broader  understanding  will  be  studied. 

Music  161-162  Class  Piano  1  credit  hour 

Playing  by  ear,  using  all  major  and  minor  pentachords.  Transposition  1,  V  and  IV 
chords  in  all  keys.  Harmonizing  simple  folk  tunes  by  ear.  Duets,  ensemble  playing, 
learning  notation,  simple  pieces  from  the  piano  literature,  solo  and  duet.  Major  key 
signatures  and  scales.  Writing  simple  pieces  and  arranging  duets. 

Music  210  Music  Appreciation  3  credit  hours 

Introduction  to  basic  materials  of  music  and  the  utilization  of  these  in  the  understan- 
ding and  enjoyment  of  music  of  different  styles  and  periods.  Music  elements,  forms, 
stylistic  features  and  the  role  of  music  in  our  society.  For  non-music  majors. 

Music  241  Class  Strings  1  credit  hour 

A  course  designed  to  give  practical  experience  on  the  violin,  viola,  violoncello  and 
brass  viola,  dealing  with  problems,  terms,  symbols  and  technical  skills  peculiar  to  the 
stringed  instruments.  Instruction  in  the  fundemantal  techniques  involved  in  the 
playing  and  teaching  of  woodwind  instruments  through  actual  playing  experience  in 
order  to  gain  minimum  proficiency  in  performance  and  complete  understanding  of  the 
problems  of  each  instrument. 
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Music  251-252  Music  History  3  credit  hours 

A  study  of  musical  style  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  20th  century,  concentrated  study 
of  major  composers,  important  terms,  principles  and  the  development  of  musical  style. 
Course  work  includes  reports,  research,  readings,  listening  and  concert  attendance. 
Prerequisite:  Music  152. 

Music  261-262  Class  Piano  1  credit  hour 

Continuation  of  Music  161-162.  More  complex  chord  progressions  and  har- 
monizations. Improvising  accompaniment  patterns.  Reading  chord  symbols  and 
figured  bass.  Chord  inversions.  More  advanced  pieces  from  piano  literature. 

Music  331  Counterpoint  2  credit  hours 

Analysis  of  contrapuntal  examples  from  the  16th,  18th,  and  20th  centuries,  with 

emphasis  on  the  inventions  and  fugues  of  J.  S.  Bach.  Some  writing  and  playing. 
Prerequisite:  Music  331. 

Music  332  Forms  and  Analysis  2  credit  hours 

The  development  of  techniques  for  formal  and  stylistic  analysis.  Analysis  of  selected 
pieces  drawn  from  the  different  historical  periods  and  exemplifying  the  important 
homophonic  and  polyphonic  structures.  Orchestral,  vocal,  piano,  and  ensemble 
literature  will  be  analyzed. 

Music  340  Music  in  Early  Childhood  3  credit  hours 

A  course  for  early  childhood  education  majors.  A  study  of  music  fundamentals  and 
skills  needed  for  a  classroom  teacher.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  methods,  experiences 
and  materials  for  children's  development  from  kindergarten  to  the  third  grade. 

Music  341  Class  Instrument  —  Brass  Instruments  1  credit  hour 

A  practical  course  in  learning  to  play  brasswind  instruments.  Modern  methods  of  class 
instruction  are  discussed  and  practiced.  Special  problems  pertaining  to  class  instruc- 
tion procedures  and  the  repairs  of  instruments  are  studied. 

Music  342  Class  Instruction  in  Percussion  Instruments  1  credit  hour 

Snare,  drums,  tympani,  xylophones.  A  practical  course  in  learning  to  play  the  percus- 
sion instrument.  Modern  methods  of  class  instruction  are  discussed  and  practiced. 

Music  344  Music  in  the  Intermediate  School  3  credit  hours 

A  course  for  intermediate  education  majors.  A  study  of  music  fundamentals  and  skills 
needed  for  a  classroom  teacher.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  methods,  experiences  and 
materials  for  children's  development  from  the  fourth  through  the  ninth. 

Music  361  Conducting  (Elementary)  2  credit  hours 

Instruction  and  development  of  the  fundamentals  and  basics  of  the  manual  technique 
and  score  study  as  related  to  the  conducting  of  instrumental  and  vocal  ensembles. 

Music  362  Advanced  Conducting  2  credit  hours 

A  continuation  of  Music  372  (also  prerequisite)  and  an  in-depth  study  of  score  study, 
also  advancing  the  technical  and  musical  mastery  of  the  art  of  conducting. 

Music  431  Instrumentation  and  Orchestration  2  credit  hours 

A  thorough  study  of  the  instruments  of  band  and  orchestra,  and  how  to  write  and 
arrange  for  small  ensembles  and  full  band  and  orchestra. 

Music  441  Music  in  the  Elementary  School  3  credit  hours 

Materials  and  methods  in  the  field  of  music  teaching  in  the  elementary  school.  Music 
in  the  integrated  programs;  emphasis  on  the  creative  phases  and  the  development  of 
musicianship;  observation  of  teaching  procedures  with  children. 
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Music  442  Music  in  the  High  School  3  credit  hours 

A  study  of  the  organization  and  direction  of  the  music  program  in  the  secondary 
school.  Materials  for  adolescent  voice,  elementary  theory,  music  appreciation,  and 
program  building  are  surveyed. 

Music  452  20th  Century  Music  3  credit  hours 

A  survey  of  20th  century  music,  with  emphasis  on  the  contemporary  scene.  Various 
trends,  schools,  and  composers,  including  those  of  electronic  and  computer  music, 
aleatoric  music  and  theatre  pieces.  Tracing  the  development  of  contemporary  to  its 
beginnings  in  the  early  10th  century. 

Music  461  Afro-American  Music  3  credit  hours 

A  detailed  study  of  traditional  African  music  with  emphasis  on  music  in  African  life. 
Emphasis  is  given  to  the  transition  from  African  to  Afro-American  music  and  its  in- 
fluence upon  the  development  of  the  blues,  spirituals,  gospel,  and  jazz.  Contributions 
of  Afro-American  music  to  the  popular  as  well  as  the  classical  tradition. 

Ensemble  171  1  credit  hour 

Woodwind,  Brass,  and  Jazz  Ensembles  are  to  give  the  student  an  opportunity  to  per- 
form representative  works  in  the  woodwind  and  brass  ensemble  field. 

The  University  Choir,  Marching  and  Concert  Band  are  open  to  all  students  of  the 
University. 

AREA  OF  PHILOSOPHY  AND  RELIGION 

The  Area  of  Philosophy  and  Religion  has  been  an  integral  part  of  the  liberal 
arts  training  of  students  at  the  Fayetteville  State  University.  The  University, 
besides  seeking  to  develop  the  intellectual  capacities  of  the  students,  endeavors  to 
develop  "the  ethical  and  moral  standards,  emotional  and  spiritual  values  and 
aesthetic  appreciation." 

The  courses  presented  here  are  planned  to  give  students  a  broad  introduction 
to  the  insights  of  great  minds  regarding  the  various  problems  of  philosophy  and 
religion.  The  courses  are  recommended  for  all  students  believing  that  acquiring 
philosophical  knowledge  would  enable  them  to  have  a  better  mastery  of  their 
major  subject  matter  areas. 

OBJECTIVES 

Specific  objectives  of  the  Area  include  the  following: 

1.  To  acquaint  the  student  with  the  chief  rival  philosophical  and  religious 
approaches  to  life  and  the  practical  application  arising  therefrom. 

2.  To  develop  within  the  student  the  capacity  to  think  logically,  reflectively, 
in  his  personal  quest  for  "the  True  and  the  Good". 

3.  To  encourage  the  student  to  work  out  for  himself  an  intelligent  and 
coherent  conceptual  framework  for  his  own  life  commitment. 

4.  To  maximize  within  the  student  a  concern  for  service  for  mankind. 

5.  To  provide  the  student  with  a  broad  base  of  studies  which  will  prepare 
him  for  graduate  and/or  professional  and  vocational  careers  in  the  fields 
of  Philosophy  and  Religion. 
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COURSES  IN  PHILOSOPHY 

Phil.  210  Introduction  to  Philosophy  3  credit  hours 

(A  General  Studies  requirement  for  all  students.) 

This  is  an  introductory  course  which  examines  the  nature  and  function  of  philosophy 
and  encourages  an  analytical  and  critical  approach  to  man's  encounter  with  the  exter- 
nal world.  It  seeks  to  reveal  the  process  and  disciplines  of  philosophy  through  the  in- 
vestigation of  fundamental  philosophic  questions  and  to  show  the  different  inter- 
pretations through  a  variety  of  philosophic  literature.  The  sequence  includes  a  study  of 
myths,  religion,  and  epistemology. 

Phil.  220  Introduction  to  Logic  3  credit  hours 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  students  practical  ideas  useful  for  critical  reasoning 
and  to  improve  the  ability  of  the  students  to  solve  problems. 

Phil.  230  Political  and  Social  Philosophy  3  credit  hours 

This  is  an  introductory  course  which  seeks  to  provide  knowledge  of  contemporary  and 
traditional  social  thought  and  the  relationship  of  social  theory  to  social  practice.  It  en- 
courages the  awareness  of  the  inter-relation  of  social  and  economic  issues.  It  also 
examines  the  African  world-view  and  its  relationship  with  other  world-views. 

Phil.  320  Introduction  to  Ethics  3  credit  hours 

A  philosophical  exploration  of  the  basis  of  the  good  life.  A  study  of  various  ap- 
proaches to  the  problems  of  moral  belief  and  practices  will  be  made  in  this  course. 

Phil.  420  Philosophy  of  Religion  3  credit  hours 

Designed  to  give  a  critical  understanding  of  the  claims  of  religion,  God,  religious 
experience,  the  meaning  and  truth  of  religious  beliefs. 

Phil.  430  Seminar  in  Philosophy  2-4  credit  hours 

Individual  or  group  study  of  selected  contemporary  philosophical  issues.  Exposition 
and  discussion  of  the  results. 

COURSES  IN  RELIGION 

Rel.  311  Introduction  to  Bible  3  credit  hours 

Designed  to  give  an  appreciation  of  the  English  Bible  from  the  point  of  view  of  its 
literary  value.  The  course  includes  a  survey  of  the  origin  and  transmission  of  the  Bible 
and  the  principle  of  interpretation. 

Rel.  410  Religion  and  Culture  3  credit  hours 

A  study  of  the  social  dynamics  resulting  from  the  confrontation  of  contemporary  in- 
stitutional religions  with  emergent  cultural  religions. 

AREA  OF  ART 

The  area's  program  provides  a  minor  and  concentration  in  art.  The  concentra- 
tion is  provided  for  elementary  education  majors. 

SPECIFIC  REQUIREMENTS 

1.  The  minor  in  art  education  requires  a  minimum  of  21  semester  hours.  The 
student  is  expected  to  show  a  definite  aptitude  for  the  visual  arts.  Samples 
of  previous  art  work,  in  any  medium,  must  be  presented  to  the  art  faculty. 

2.  All  students  who  take  a  minor  in  art  education  must  select  at  least  one 
medium  for  advanced  studio  courses.  They  are  required  to  complete  a 
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special  project  in  the  medium  selected.  Students  must  also  exhibit  work  in 
at  least  two  public  art  exhibitions.  The  concentration  in  art  education  for 
elementary  education  majors  requires  19  semester  hours. 

3.  The  Area  of  Art  reserves  the  right  to  select  one  work  of  art  from  the  stu- 
dent at  the  completion  of  his  matriculation  in  the  minor  or  concentration 
program. 

OBJECTIVES 

The  University  is  dedicated  to  a  broad  education  offering  variety  and  balance 
in  its  curricula.  The  Area  of  Art  is,  therefore,  concerned  with  giving  the  prospec- 
tive art  student  the  skill,  attitude  and  knowledge  to  take  his  place  in  the  com- 
munity. It  is  the  faculty's  desire  and  purpose  that  the  student  respect  his  work, 
that  he  find  high  satisfaction  in  it,  and  that  he  be  fully  qualified  to  perform  his 
tasks. 

The  objectives  of  the  Area  of  Art  are: 

1.  To  prepare  students  for  teaching  art  in  elementary  and  secndary  schools. 

2.  To  provide  enrichment  courses  to  special  students  and  non-art  majors. 

3.  To  develop  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  and  a  desire  for  the  visual  arts 
that  will  be  of  lasting  value  in  the  life  of  every  student. 

4.  To  provide  a  service  for  the  Department  of  Education  by  providing  a  con- 
centration in  art  for  elementary  education  majors. 

5.  To  provide  a  minor  in  art  and  electives  for  other  students  in  the  Universi- 
ty. 

AREA  OF  ART 

Minor  in  Art  Education 
FRESHMAN  YEAR 

Sem.  Sem. 

First  Semester                                                    Hrs.  Second  Semester                                                Hrs. 

Com.  Skis.  1 1 1  Ideas  &  Their  Expression    4       Com.  Skis.  112  Ideas  &  Their  Expression    4 

Math.  Ill  Quan.  &  Anal.  Thinking   4       Math.  112  Quan.  &  Anal.  Thinking   4 

Sci.  1 1 1  Natural  Science   4       Sci.  1 12  Natural  Science   4 

Hist.  Ill  Social  Institutions  4        Hist.  1 12  Social  Institutions  4 

Art  1 1 1  Basic  Design    2       Art  112  Letter  &  Poster  Design    2 

P.  Ed.  101-108  Physical  Education I  — 

—  18 
19 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

Hum.  211  Humanities    3  Hum.  212  Humanities    3 

Phil.  210  Philosophy  3  H.  Ed.  112  Personal  Hygiene  2 

Art  211  Art  History  or  Art  210  Survey  of  Art  212  Elem.  Freehand  Drawing   2 

Art  or  Art  361  African  Negro  Art 3  Art  362  Afro-American  Art  Since  1800  3 

9  10 

JUNIOR  YEAR 

Art  31 1  Arts*  Crafts  or  Art  310  Creative  Art  312  Drawing  &  Painting    2 

Art  Experiences  for  Young  Children    2 

SENIOR  YEAR 

Art  41 1  Art  in  Childhood  Education  3        Art  412  Advanced  Drawing  &  Painting  or 

Art  450  Studio  Art    3 
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ASSOCIATE  IN  ART  PROGRAM 

ART 

FIRST  YEAR 

Sem.  Sem. 

hirst  Semester          v                                         Hrs_  Second  Semester                                                Hrs. 

Com.  Skis.  Ml  Ideas  &  Their  Expression    4       Com.  Skis.  112  Ideas  &  Their  Expression    4 

Math.  Ill  yuan.  &  Anal.  Thinking   4        Math.  1 12  Quan.  &  Anal.  Thinking   4 

Biol.  1 1 1  General  Biology   4       Biol.l  12  General  Biology    4 

Art  111  Basic  Design    2  or  3       Art  1 1 2  Lettering  &  Poster  Design 2  or  3 

Art  212  Elem.  Freehand  Drawing   3        Art  311  Arts  and  Crafts  3 

17  or  18  17  or  18 

SECOND  YEAR 

Hum.  211  Humanities    3  Hum.  212  Humanities    3 

Hist.  Ill  Social  Institutions  3  Phil.  210  Introduction  to  Philosophy    3 

Art  342  Sculpture    3  Art  422  Studio  Art 3 

Art  312  Drawing  &  Painting    3  Art  412  Adv.  Drawing  &  Painting 3 

Art  211  Art  History  &  Appreciation    3  Art  210  Art  Appreciation    3 

Art  431  Ceramics*    3  Art  432  Photography*    3 

18  18 

*Art  Elective 

COURSES  IN  ART 

Art  HI  Basic  Design  2  credit  hours 

This  course  gives  an  introduction  to  basic  designs  for  art  productions  such  as 
ceramics,  sculpture,  weaving,  jewelry,  block  printing,  and  textile  design. 

Art  112  Lettering  and  Poster  Design  2  credit  hours 

This  course  is  designed  for  the  art  major  or  minor.  Fundamentals  of  lettering  and 
poster  designing  will  be  emphasized.  Other  displays  such  as  bulletin  boards,  charts, 
and  advertising  lay-outs  will  be  included. 

Art  210  Survey  of  Art  3  credit  hours 

A  general  study  of  the  visual  arts  in  all  aspects  as  used  in  modern  times.  Excursions, 
reports,  consultants,  and  lectures  are  included  in  the  course. 

Art  211  Introduction  to  Art  History  3  credit  hours 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  a  background  concerning  art  forms  that  have  been 
developed  in  many  various  cultures.  A  study  will  be  made  of  architecture,  sculpture, 
painting  and  the  minor  arts. 

Art  212  Elementary  Freehand  Drawing  2  credit  hours 

This  course  will  give  basic  principles  concerning  freehand  drawing  with  emphasis  on 
self-expression,  arrangement,  composition,  and  the  handling  of  a  variety  of  paint 
media. 

Art  310  Creative  Art  Experiences  for  Young  Children  2  credit  hours 

Planning  and  organizing  creative  art  work  for  children  from  kindergarten  through 
third  grade.  Students  will  experience  processes  through  the  use  of  media  to  acquire  an 
understanding  of  children's  work.  Films  and  filmstrips  are  used. 

Art  311  Arts  and  Crafts  2  credit  hours 

Emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  activities  for  elementary  school  teachers.  Simple  sculp- 
tured  forms,  construction,  printing,  designing,  carving,  weaving,   modeling,  and 
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lettering  will  be  included  in  the  course.  Handling  such  materials  as  wood,  metal,  clay, 
fabrics,  and  paper  will  provide  for  creative  expression. 

Art  312  Drawing  and  Painting  2  credit  hours 

This  course  gives  practical  work  in  simple  composition — landscape,  still  life,  and  por- 
trait drawing.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  upon  line,  form,  texture,  and  color  in  objec- 
tive and  non-objective  art. 

Art  341  Leather  Craft  3  credit  hours 

The  design  and  production  of  craft  projects  fashioned  in  leather. 

Art  342  Sculpture  3  credit  hours 

Study  and  production  of  sculpture  using  direct  techniques  in  such  materials  as  wood, 
clay,  plexiglass,  concrete  and  plaster. 

Art  361  African  Negro  Art  3  credit  hours 

An  introduction  to  the  regional  art  of  Africa  with  some  attention  given  to  its 
historical,  sociological,  and  theological  background.  Photographic  slides  will  be  used 
to  study  artifacts  emanating  from  Africa:  Museum  visits. 

Art  362  Afro- American  Art  from  1800  3  credit  hours 

A  survey  of  the  works  of  art  by  Black  American  artists.  An  investigation  will  be  con- 
ducted on  contemporary  Black  Art  reflecting  historical  and  environmental  influences 
in  subject  matter  used  by  the  artists.  Slides,  lectures,  discussion,  museums,  and  gallery 
visits. 

Art  411  Art  in  Childhood  Education  3  credit  hours 

This  course  includes  problems  in  children's  art,  the  nature  of  art  for  children,  art  for 
creative  expression,  and  the  correlation  of  art  with  other  class  subjects.  It  includes 
practical  work  in  the  making  and  teaching  of  simple  projects  to  be  used  in  the  elemen- 
tary school.  Practical  classroom  teaching  experience  will  be  provided. 

Art  412  Advanced  Drawing  and  Painting  3  credit  hours 

This  course  offers  additional  experience  in  handling  such  paint  media  as  pastels,  water 
color,  and  oils.  A  choice  of  subject  matter  is  left  with  the  student  but  landscapes,  por- 
traits, and  still-life  may  be  included. 

Art  430  Ceramics  3  credit  hours 

A  study  and  production  of  ceramic  processes  and  techniques;  hand  forming,  molding 
and  wheel  throwing,  glaze  utilization,  kiln  operation.  Prerequisite:  Art  112. 

Art  432  Basic  Photography  1-4  credit  hours 

Course  activities  will  include  camera  operation,  picture  taking,  dark  room  techniques 
and  procedures,  and  creative  photo  printing.  (Student  must  have  access  to  a  camera. 
Enrollment  limited,  permission  by  instructor  only). 

Art  441  Weaving  3  credit  hours 

Cloth  making  with  emphasis  on  design.  Use  of  hand,  floor  and  table  looms. 

Art  442  Contemporary  Art  3  credit  hours 

The  understanding  of  the  visual  arts  in  modern  times;  their  nature  and  trends;  their 
contribution  to  individuals  and  civilization.  Lectures,  reports,  discussions,  museum 
and  gallery  visits  are  included  in  the  course. 

Art  450,  460,  470  Studio  (Intermediate  or  Advanced) 

(1  to  4  Credit  Hours  with  Instructor's  Permission) 

Opportunities  for  independent  work  on  problems  in  weaving,  graphics,  pottery,  pain- 
ting, sculpture,  or  photography. 
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DIVISION  OF  SCIENCE  AND  MATHEMATICS 

The  Division  of  Science  and  Mathematics  includes  the  Department  of 
Biological  and  Physical  Sciences,  the  Department  of  Mathematics  and  the  Area 
of  Aerospace  Science. 

PURPOSE 

The  Division  of  Science  and  Mathematics  seeks  to  provide  an  environment  for 
and  to  encourage  the  pursuit  of  academic  excellence,  to  offer  a  choice  of 
specialization  sufficient  for  employment  and/or  as  background  for  advanced 
study,  and  to  make  available  a  variety  of  learning  experiences  in  an  effort  to 
stimulate  individualized  and  continued  learning  which  will  facilitate  independent 
and  rational  judgments  in  a  multilateral  society. 

OBJECTIVES 

The  objectives  of  the  Division  of  Science  and  Mathematics  are  as  follows: 

1.  To  strengthen  students  in  basic  concepts  of  biology,  physical  science, 
mathematics  and  aerospace. 

2.  To  utilize  basic  skills  for  scientific  study. 

3.  To  prepare  students  to  teach  science  and  mathematics  and  to  pursue 
graduate  study. 

4.  To  prepare  those  students  whose  abilities  lead  to  non-teaching 
professions  with  the  necessary  background. 

5.  To  send  out  graduates  distinguished  by  their  ability  to  make  critical  and 
independent  judgment. 

6.  To  graduate  persons  who  will  enhance  the  teaching  profession  with  the 
works  of  their  reason  and  their  imagination  and  by  their  will  to  challenge 
any  threat  to  the  freedom  and  dignity  of  man. 

7.  To  provide  a  program  in  which  students  develop  skills  in  military 
leadership  and  management  which  will  qualify  them  to  be  commissioned 
as  Second  Lieutenants  in  the  United  States  Air  Force. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  BIOLOGICAL  AND 
PHYSICAL  SCIENCES 

PROGRAM 

The  Department  of  Biological  and  Physical  Sciences  introduces  students  to  the 
scientific  method  of  inquiry  which  might  assist  them  in  arriving  at  the  truth.  It 
offers  courses  to  prepare  students  to  meet  the  general  education  requirements  of 
the  University  and  for  entrance  into  graduate,  medical  and  dental  schools  and  the 
teaching  profession. 

OBJECTIVES 

The  objectives  of  the  Department  of  Biological  and  Physical  Sciences  are  as 
follows: 

1.  To  secure  a  knowledge  of  biological  and  physical  sciences. 

2.  To  assist  in  the  mastery  of  tools  for  scientific  study. 
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3.  To  promote  clear,  incisive  thought  and  definition. 

4.  To  control  experimentation. 

5.  To  impart  knowledge  which  will  aid  the  student  in  his  or  her  entry  into 
graduate  and  professional  schools  if  interest  so  directs. 

6.  To  train  prospective  secondary  teachers. 

REQUIREMENTS 

Thirty  semester  hours  credit  are  required  for  a  major  in  biology  and  twenty 
semester  hours  credit  are  required  for  a  minor  in  chemistry.  The  required  courses 
which  comprise  the  biology  major  are  listed  in  the  teaching  and  non-teaching 
curricula.  A  minor  in  chemistry  consists  of  Chem.  111,1 12,  21 1,  212,  and  31 IC. 
All  courses  are  to  be  taken  in  the  sequential  order  indicated  in  the  various 
programs. 

Students  enrolled  in  the  Biology-Teaching  Curriculum  can  fulfill  their  non- 
biological  science  requirements  by  completing  twenty  semester  hours  of  credit  in 
chemistry  and  physics.  However,  the  department  strongly  recommends  that 
students  minor  in  chemistry.  The  only  courses  which  can  be  waived  for  majors 
enrolled  in  the  teaching  program  are  Phy.  1 1 1  and  Phy.  1 12,  although  majors  are 
encouraged  to  take  these  courses. 

Students  enrolled  in  the  Biology  Non-Teaching  Curriculum  are  required  to 
minor  in  chemistry,  and  to  complete  all  non-elective  courses  listed  in  their 
curriculum.  No  required  course  is  to  be  waived  for  majors  enrolled  in  the  non- 
teaching  program. 

Thirty-twp  semester  hours  are  required  for  a  major  in  chemistry  and  eighteen 
sernester  hours  credit  are  required  for  a  concentrtion  in  physics  or  mathematics. 
Examine  the  teaching  and  non-teaching  curricula  for  the  required  courses  which 
are  the  components  of  a  chemistry  major.  All  courses  are  to  be  taken  in  sequential 
order. 

Students  enrolled  in  the  Chemistry  Non-Teaching  Curriculum  are  strongly  ad- 
vised to  minor  in  mathematics  or  physics.  Those  enrolled  in  the  Teaching 
Curriculum  are  strongly  advised  to  earn  at  least  a  concentration  of  eighteen 
semester  hqurs  credits  in  one  of  these  fields.  No  required  course  is  to  be  waived 
for  chemistry  majors. 

Any  course  listed  in  the  current  catalogue  and  offered  during  a  semester  may  be 
taken  as  an -elective  by  science  majors  unless  special  qualifications  are  required 
pripf  tp  enrpllment  in  the  said  course. 

The  activities  of  the  Science  Club  represent  an  important  part  of  the  Science 
Program  at  Fayetteville  State  University.  All  sophomore,  junior,  and  senior 
science  majors  are  expected  to  participate  in  the  activities  of  this  club.  Each 
member  of  the  Science  Faculty  is  expected  to  show  a  reasonable  frequency  of 
attendance  during  meetings  of  the  Science  Club. 
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TEACHING  CURRICULUM 
BIOLOGY  MAJOR,  B.  S.  DEGREE 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 

Sem.  Sem. 

First  Semester                                                        Hrs.  Second  Semester                                                    Mrs. 

Com.  Skis.  1 1 1  Ideas  &  Their  Expression    4       Com.  Skis.  1 12  Ideas  &  Their  Expression    4 

Math.  Ill  Quan.  &  Anal.  Thinking   4       Math.  112  Quan.  &  Anal.  Thinking   4 

Zool.  1 1 1  General  Zoology  3       Zool.  1 12  General  Zoology  < 

Chem.  I  i  1  General  Chemistry   4        Chem.  1 12  General  Chemistry   4 

P.  Ed.  101-108  Physical  Education  I        H.  Ed.  112  Personal  Hygiene  2 

16  17 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

Bot.  21 1  General  Botany     3  Chem.  212  Anal.  Chemistry   4 

Chem.  211  Anal.  Chemistry    4  Fr./Sp.  1 12  Elem.  French  or  Spanish  3 

F"r./Sp.  Ill  Elem.  French  or  Spanish     3  Com.  Skis.  211  Intro,  lo  Speech    3 

Hum.  211  Humanities    3  Hum.  2 12  Humanities    3 

Hist.  Ill  Social  Institutions     4  Hist.  1 12 Social  Institutions  4 

17  17 

JUNIOR  YEAR 

Phil.  210  Philosophy  3       Soc.  210  Principles  of  Sociology    3 

Zool.  311  Comparative  Anatomy    3       Zool.  312  Comparative  Anatomy    3 

Phy.  1 1 1  General  Physics    4       Phy.  112  General  Physics    4 

Zool.  32 1  Vertebrate  Physiology    3        Bot.  322  Bacteriology .• 3 

Educ.  310  Foundations  of  Education    3  Fr./Sp.  212  Intermediate  French  or 

Fr./Sp.  2 1 1  Intermediate  French  or                                     Spanish    3 

Spanish    3  — 

—  16 
19 

SENIOR  YEAR 

Geol.  31 1  Intro,  to  Geology  3        Educ.  421  Principles  of  See.  Education    < 

Zool.  41 1  Principles  of  Genetics    3        Educ.  412  Student  Teaching  6 

Educ.  331  Educational  Psychology  &  Educ.  351  Methods  and  Mtrls.  of  Teaching 

Measurement  3  Science v 

Zool.  410  Histology  &  Microtech 3 

Zool.  420  Embryology   3  12 

IS 

NON-TEACHING  CURRICULUM 
BIOLOGY  MAJOR,  B.  S.  DEGREE 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 

Sem.  Sem. 

First  Semester  Hrs.  Second  Semester                                                 Hrs. 

Com.  Skis.  1 1 1  Ideas  &  Their  Expression  .  4        Com.  Skis.  1 12  Ideas  &  Their  Expression    4 

Math.  Ill  Quan.  &  Anal.  Thinking  4        Math.  1 12  Quan.  &  Anal.  Thinking   4 

Zool.  1 1 1  General  Zoology  3       Zool.  1 12  General  Zoology  3 

Chem.  1 1.1  General  Chemistry  4        Chem.  1 12  General  Chemistry    4 

P.  Ed.  101-108  Physical  Education  I        H.  Ed.  1 12  Personal  Hygiene  2 

16  17 
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I  list.  Ill  Social  Institutions 

( 'lii'in.  211  Anal.  Chemistry 

Hum.  211  Humanities 

Kr./Sp.  1 1 1  Elcm.  French  or  Spanish 

But.  211  General  Botanv 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

4       Hist.  112  Social  Institutins  4 

4        C'hem.  212  Anal.  Chemistry    4 

i        Hum.  212  Humanities    3 

3        Fr./Sp.  112  Flcm.  French  or  Spanish 3 

3        Phil.  21(1  Philosophy  3 

17  17 


Corn.  Skis.  221  Intro,  to  Speech 
Xool. 31 1  Comparative  Anatomy 
X.ool.321  Vertebrate  Physiology 
C'hem.  31 1  Organic  Chemistry 
Fr./Sp.  211  Inter.  French  or  Spanish 


JUNIOR  YEAR 

3       Math.212  Anal.  Geometry  &  Cal.  I 4 

3       Zool.  312  Comparative  Anatomy    3 

3  Bot.  322  Bacteriology  3 

4  C'hem.  312  Organic  Chemistry  4 

3        Fr./Sp.  212  Inter.  French  or  Spanish   3 


16 


17 


Xool.  420  Fmbryology 

Zool.  410  Histology  &  Microtech. 

Zool.  41 1  Genetics 

Phy.  1 1 1  General  Physics 

Soc.  210  Principles  of  Sociology 


SENIOR  YEAR 

3        Fcon.  2 1 1  Principles  of  Fconomics  3 

3        Fduc.  331  Fducational  Psychology  & 

3  Measurement   3 

4  Phy.  112  General  Physics    4 

3        *Electivcs 6 


16 


16 


*Electives 

Any  courses  in  the  current  semester  schedule  may  be  taken  as  elcctives.  unless 
prerequisites  which  have  not  been  taken  are  required  or  designated  otherwise. 


TEACHING  CURRICULUM 
CHEMISTRY  MAJOR  B.  S.  DEGREE 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 


Sem. 
First  Semester  Hrs. 

Cum.  Skis.  1 1 1  Ideas  &  Their  Expression    4 

Math.  Ill  Quan.  &  Anal.  Thinking   4 

C'hem.  1 1 1  General  Chemistry  4 

Hist.  1 1 1  Social  Institutions  4 

P.  Fd.  101-108  Physical  Education I 
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Sem. 
Second  Semester  Hrs. 

Com.  Skis.  1 12  Ideas  &  Their  Expression    4 

Math.  112  Quan.  &  Anal.  Thinking   4 

C'hem.  1 12  General  Chemistry  4 

Hist.  112  Social  Institituions    4 

H.  Ed.  112  Personal  Hygiene  2 


18 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


Hum.  211  Humanities    3 

C'hem.  2 1 1  Anal.  Chemistry    4 

Phy.  1 1 1  General  Physics    4 

Fr./Sp.  1 1 1  F.leni.  French  or  Spanish 3 

Math.  212  Anal.  Geometry  &  Cal.  I  4 


Hum.  212  Humanities    3 

C'hem.  212  Anal.  Chemistry    4 

Phy.  112  General  Physics    4 

Fr./Sp.  1 12  Elem.  French  or  Spanish  3 

Phil.  210  Philosophy  3 


18 


17 
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JUNIOR  YEAR 

Chem.  311  Organic  Chemistry  4  Chem.  312  Organic  Chemistry    4 

Phy.  211  Mechanics   4  Phy.  212  Heat 4 

Fr./Sp.  211  Inter.  French  or  Spanish  3  Fr./Sp.  212  Inter.  French  or  Span 3 

Fduc.  310  Foundations  of  Education    3  1- eon.  211  Principles  of  Kconomks    3 

Educ.  331  Educational  Psy.  &  Meas 3  Com.  Skis.  221   Intro  to  Speech    3 

17  17 

SENIOR  YEAR 

Chem.  321  Physical  Chemistry    4  Chem.  322  Physical  Chemistry    4 

Geol.  311  Intro,  to  Geology  3  Educ.  351  Methods  &  Mtrls.  of  Teaching 3 

Educ.  34(1  Human  Development  3  Educ.  42 1  Principles  of  Sec.  Educalitm   3 

Soc.  210  Principles  of  Sociology   3  Geol.  312  Introduction  to  Geology    3 

13  13 

Educ.  412  Student  Teaching  6 

NON-TEACHING  CURRICULUM 
CHEMISTRY  MAJOR,  B.  S.  DEGREE 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 

Sem.  Sem. 

First  Semester                                                    Hrs.  Second  Semester                                                 llrs. 

Com.  Skis.  1 1 1  Ideas  &  Their  Expression    4       Com.  Skis.  112  Ideas  &  Their  Expression    4 

Math.  Ill  Quan.  &  Anal.  Thinking   4       Math.  112  Quan.  &  Anal. Thinking   4 

Chem.  1 II  General  Chemistry   4       Chem.  1 12  General  Chemistry    4 

Hist.  1 11  Social  Institutions  4        Hist.  112  Social  Institutions  4 

P.  Ed.  101-108  Physical  Education  I        H.  Ed.  112  Personal  Hygiene  2 

17  IX 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

Hum.  21 1  Humanities    3  Hum.  212  Humanities    3 

Chem.  211  Anal.  Chemistry    4  Chem.  212  Anal.  Chemistry    4 

Phy.  1 1 1  General  Physics    4  Phy.  112  General  Physics    4 

Fr./Sp.  1 1 1  Elem.  French  or  Spanish 3  Kr./Sp.  1 12  Elem.  French  or  Spanish 3 

Math.  212  Anal.  Geometry  &  Cal.  I  4  Phil.  210  Philosophy  3 

IX  17 

JUNIOR  YEAR 

Chem.  311  Organic  Chemistry  4  Chem.  312  Organic  Chemistry     4 

Phy.  211  Mechanics   4  Phy.  212  Heat     4 

Econ.  211  Principles  of  Economics  3  Math.  321  Anal.  Geometry  &  Cal.  II     

Math.2l2Cal.  lor4ll  Cal.  II    3  Elective 3-4 

Fr./Sp.  211  Inter.  French/Spanish  3  Fr./Sp.  212  Inter.  French/Spanish    3 

17  IX-N 

SENIOR  YEAR 

Phy.  311  Electricity  &  Magnetism  4        Phy.  312  Electricity  &  Magnetism  4 

Chem.  321  Physical  Chemistry    4       Chem.  322  Physical  Chemistry    4 

Soc.  210  Principles  of  Sociology    3        Electives  6-H 

Electees  3-4  — 

—  14-16 
14-15 


ASSOCIATE  IN  ARTS  PROGRAM 
BIOLOGY  CONCENTRATION 
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FIRST  YEAR 


Sem. 
First  Semester  Hrs. 

Cum.  Skis.  1 1 1  Ideas  &  Their  Expression    4 

Math.  Ill  Quan.  &  Anal.  Thinking  4 

Zool.  1 1 1  General  Zoology  3 

(  hem.  1 1 1  General  Chemistry   4 

Bot.  2 1 1  General  Botany    3 


IS 


Scm. 
Second  Semester  ||rs. 

Com.  Skis.  1 12  Ideas  &  Their  Expression    4 

Math.  112  Quan.  &  Anal.  Thinking   4 

Zool.  112  General  Zoology   * 

Chem.  112  General  Chemistry   4 

Phil.  21(1  Philosophy .1 


IX 


SECOND  YEAR 


Chem.  211  Anal.  Chemistry    4 

Zool.  3 1 1  (  limp,  Anatomy    3 

Math.  212  Calculus  I    ..." J 

Hum.  2 1 1  Humanities    3 

Hist.  1 1 1  Social  Institutions  4 


17 


Chem.  212  Anal.  Chemistry   4 

Zool.  312  Comp.  Anatomy    3 

Hist.  1 12  Social  Institutions  4 

Bot.  322  Bacteriology 3 

Hum.  212  Humanities    3 


17 


ASSOCIATE  IN  ARTS  PROGRAM 
CHEMISTRY  CONCENTRATION 


FIRST  YEAR 


Sem. 
First  Semester  Hrs. 

Math.  1 1 1  Quan.  &  Anal.  Thinking   4 

Chem.  Ill  General  Chemistry  4 

Com.  Skis.  1 1 1  Ideas  &  Their  Expression    4 

Chem.  21 1  Anal.  Chemistry    4 

*P.  Ed.  101-108  Physical  Education    I 


17 


Sem. 
Second  Semester  )|rv 

Math.  112  Quan.  &  Anal.  Thinking  4 

Chem.  1 12  General  Chemistry   4 

Com.  Skis.  112  Ideas  &  Their  Expression    4 

Chem.  212  Anal.  Chemistry    4 

•H.  Ed.  1 12  Personal  Hygiene 2 


IS 


SECOND  YEAR 


Hum.  21 1  Humanities    3 

Chem.  311  Organic  Chemistry  4 

Phy.  1 1 1  General  Physics   4 

Hist.  1 1 1  Social  Institutions  4 

Math.  212  Calculus  1    3 


Hum.  212  Humanities    3 

Chem.  312  Organic  Chemistry  4 

Phy.  112  General  Physics 4 

Hist.  >  12  Social  Institutions  4 

Math  2 12  E  Calculus  B    3 


IS 


IS 


•Could  be  replaced  with  a  3  hour  general  education  course  for  military  personnel. 
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ASSOCIATE  IN  ARTS  PROGRAM 
GENERAL  EDUCATION  FOR  PROSPECTIVE  BIOLOGY  MAJORS 

FIRST  YEAR 


Sem. 
First  Semester  Hrs. 

Com.  Skis.  1 1 1  Ideas  &  Their  Expression    4 

Math.  1 1 1  Quan.  &  Anal.  Thinking   4 

Zool.  1 1 1  General  Zoology  3 

Chem.  1 1 1  General  Chemistry   4 

P.  Ed.  101-108  Physical  Education  1 


16 


Sem. 
Second  Semester  Hrs. 

Com.  Skis.  1 12  Ideas  &  Their  Expression    4 

Math.  112  Quan.  &  Anal.  Thinking   4 

Zool.  1 12  General  Zoology  3 

Chem.  112  General  Chemistry  4 

H.  Ed.  1 12  Personal  Hygiene  2 


17 


SECOND  YEAR 


Hist.  1 1 1  Social  Institutions  4 

Fr./Sp.  1 1 1  French  or  Spanish  3 

Chem.  211  Anal.  Chemistry    4 

Hum.  211  Humanities    3 

Bot.  2 1 1  General  Botany   3 


Phil.  210  Philosophy  3 

Hist.  1 12  Social  Institutions  4 

Fr./Sp.  1 12  French  or  Spanish  3 

Chem.  212  Anal.  Chemistry    4 

Hum.  212  Humanities    3 


17 


ASSOCIATE  IN  ARTS  PROGRAM 
GENERAL  EDUCATION  FOR  PROSPECTIVE  CHEMISTRY  MAJORS 


FIRST  YEAR 


Sem. 
First  Semester  Hrs. 

Hist.  1 1 1  Social  Institutions  4 

P.  Ed.  101-108  Physical  Education I 

Com.  Skis.  1 1 1  Ideas  &  Their  Expression    4 

Math.  Ill  Quan.  &  Anal.  Thinking  4 


Second  Semester 

Hist.  1 12  Social  Institutions  

H.  Ed.  1 12  Personal  Hygiene  

Com.  Skis.  1 12  Ideas  &  Their  Expression 
Math.  1 12  Quan.  &  Anal.  Thinking   


Sem 
Hrs 


Chem.  1 1 1  General  Chemistry  4       Chem.  112  General  Chemistry 

17 

SECOND  YEAR 


IX 


Hum.  211  Humanities 3 

Fr./Sp.  1 1 1  French  or  Spanish  3 

Chem.  2 1 1  Anal.  Chemistry    4 

Phy.  1 1 1  General  Physics    4 

Math.  212  Calculus  I    3 


17 


Phil.  210  Philosophy  3 

Fr./Sp.  1 12  French  or  Spanish  3 

Hum.  212  Humanities    3 

Chem.  212  Anal.  Chemistry    4 

Phy.  112  General  Physics    4 


17 


COURSES  IN  THE  BIOLOGICAL  SCIENCES 


Bio.  111-112  Biological  Sciences  (Formerly  General  Biology)  4  credit  hours 

each  semester 

A  study  of  the  life  history,  structure  and  ecology  of  plants  and  animals.  Emphasis  is 
placed  on  biological  principles  and  the  human  organism.  Biology  majors  should  not 
take  this  course.  Discussion  2  hours  and  laboratory  hours  4  hours. 

Bot.  211  General  Botany  3  credit  hours 

Activities,  structures,  methods  of  reproduction,  relationships  and  importances  of 
major  types  of  plant  life.  2  hours  lecture  and  2  hours  laboratory. 
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Bot.  322  Bacteriology  (Microbiology)  3  credit  hours 

An  introduction  to  the  reproduction,  anatomy,  physiology,  and  ecology  of  fungi. 
Prerequisites:  Two  years  of  biology  and  one  year  of  chemistry.  2  hours  lecture  and  2 
hours  laboratory. 

Zool.  111-112  General  Zoology  3  credit  hours  each  semester 

Activities,  structures,  methods  of  reproduction,  relationships  and  importances  of 
major  types  of  animal  life.  2  hours  lecture  and  2  hours  laboratory. 

Zool.  211-212  Anatomy  and  Physiology  3  credit  hours  each  semester 

Morphology  and  functioning  of  the  organ  systems  of  the  human  body.  Required  for  a 
major  in  physical  education.  Prerequisites:  Biology  111-112. 

Zool.  311-312  Comparative  Anatomy  3  credit  hours  each  semester 

Comparison  of  the  origin,  development,  and  morphology  of  the  major  types  of 
vertebrates.  Prerequisites:  Zoology  111-112  and  General  Chemistry.  2  hours  lecture 
and  2  hours  laboratory. 

Zool.  321  Vertebrate  Physiology  3  credit  hours 

A  study  of  the  functions  and  functional  interrelationships  of  the  organs  and  organ 
systems  of  vertebrates.  Prerequistes:  Zoology  111-112  and  General  Chemistry.  2  hours 
lecture  and  2  hours  laboratory. 

Zool.  410  Histology  and  Microtechniques  3  credit  hours 

A  study  of  tissue  structure  of  living  organisms  with  theory  and  practice  of  preparing 
temporary  and  permanent  histological  mounts  for  microscopic  study.  Prerequisite: 
Zool.  321 — Vertebrate  Physiology.  2  hours  lecture  and  2  hours  laboratory. 

Zool.  411  Principles  of  Genetics  3  credit  hours 

Fundamental  laws  of  heredity  common  to  living  organisms.  Prerequisite:  Two  years  of 
biology.  2  hours  lecture  and  2  hours  laboratory. 

Zool.  420  General  Entomology  3  credit  hours 

Anatomy,  physiology,  classification,  and  development  of  insects.  Prerequisites:  Zool. 
111-112.  2  hours  lecture  and  2  hours  laboratory. 

Zool.  420E  Vertebrate  Embryology  3  credit  hours 

The  principles  and  morphology  of  development  of  animals  from  the  germ  cell  to  the 
adult,  with  special  reference  to  vertebrates.  Prerequisites:  Two  years  of  biology  and 
one  year  of  chemistry.  2  hours  lecture  and  2  hours  laboratory. 

Zool.  450  Introduction  to  Parasitology  3  credit  hours 

General  principles  of  parasitology  with  some  emphasis  on  physiological  and 
morphological  adaptations  of  parasites  to  hosts.  Prerequisite:  Two  years  of  biology.  2 
hours  lecture  and  2  hours  laboratory. 

COURSES  IN  PHYSICAL  SCIENCE 

Phy.  Sci.  111-112  Physical  Science  4  credit  hours  each  semester 

This  course  includes  units  in  the  nature  of  physical  science,  geometrical  and  wave 
properties  of  light,  introduction  to  inorganic  and  organic  chemistry.  2  hours  discus- 
sion and  4  hours  laboratory. 

Chem.  211-212  Analytical  Chemistry  4  credit  hours  each  semester 

Volumetric  analysis,  including  the  techniques,  chemistry,  stoichiometric  titrations. 
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colorimetry,  pH  measurements  and  precipitation  analysis.  Prerequisites:  Chem.  111- 
112.  Lectures  2  hours  and  laboratory  4  hours. 

Chem.  311-312  Organic  Chemistry  4  credit  hours  each  semester 

For  third  year  students  in  biology,  chemistry  and  pre-medical  training.  A  study  of 
aliphatic  and  cyclic  compounds,  methods  of  preparation,  purification,  and  identifica- 
tion of  compounds.  Prerequisites:  Chem.  1 1 1-1 12.  Lectures  2  hours  and  laboratory  4 
hours. 

Chem.  321-322  Physical  Chemistry  4  credit  hours  each  semester 

For  students  in  biology,  chemistry,  and  pre-medical  training.  A  study  of  the  states  of 
matter  solutions,  conductance,  equilibrium,  chemical  kinetics,  electrolysis,  oxidation 
and  reduction  reactions.  Prerequisites:  Calculus  I  and  II,  General  Physics.  Lectures  2 
hours  and  laboratory  4  hours. 

Bio-Chem.  411-412  Bio-Chemistry  4  credit  hours  each  semester 

Includes  composition  of  plants,  animals  and  seeds.  Characteristics  and  functions  of 
carbohydrates,  lipoids,  proteins,  vitamins  and  minerals  in  plants  and  animals. 
Prerequisites:  Chem.  111-112.  Lectures  2  hours  and  laboratory  4  hours. 

Phy.  111-112  General  Physics  4  credit  hours  each  semester 

Introduction  to  the  basic  physics  principles  of  mechanics,  hear  and  sound.  Lectures  2 
hours  and  laboratory  4  hours. 

Phy.  211  Mechanics  4  credit  hours 

Chiefly  a  problem  solving  course  in  mechanics,  dealing  with  vectors,  rotation,  and 
moments  of  inertia.  Prerequisite:  Phy.  111.  Lectures  2  hours  and  laboratory  4  hours. 

rPhy.  212  Heat  4  credit  hours 

Laws  of  Thermodynamics,  Kinetic  Theory  of  gases,  heat  engines  and  air-conditioning. 
Prerequisite:  Phy.  111.  Lectures  2  hours  and  laboratory  4  hours. 

Phy.  311-312  Electricity  and  Magnetism  3  credit  hours  each  semester 

Introduction  to  the  theory  of  electricity  and  magnetism,  the  use  of  direct  and  indirect 
currents  and  their  applications.  Prerequisite:  Phy.  212.  Lectures  2  hours  and 
laboratory  4  hours. 

LPhy.  411  Phy.  Electronics  4  credit  hours 

Characteristics  of  vacuum  tubes  and  transistors  and  their  functions  in  various  circuits. 
Radio  and  television.  Prerequisites:  Phy.  211-212.  Lectures  2  hours  and  laboratory  4 
hours. 

Phy.  412  Bio-Physics  4  credit  hours 

This  course  will  treat  those  basic  portions  of  experimental  electricity,  electronics, 
mechanics,  thermodynamics,  optics  and  acoustics  which  are  of  value  to  a  person 
preparing  for  a  career  in  medical  research  or  bio-physics. 

Geol.  311-312  Introduction  to  Geology  3  credit  hours  each  semester 

A  study  of  the  physical  processes  that  operate  on  and  within  the  earth — the  processes 
that  have  given  the  rocks  of  the  earth's  crust  their  composition  and  structure,  and  the 
forces  that  have  shaped  the  landscapes.  Analyses  are  made  of  the  geologic  agents  and 
processes  and  the  basic  factors  which  entered  into  the  origin  and  development  of 
geologic  features.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  the  recognition  and  significance  of 
geomorphic  surfaces,  effects  of  different  climates  of  landscapes  evolution,  and  the 
physical  development  of  the  large  physiographic  provinces.  Occasional  field  trips. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  MATHEMATICS 


To  meet  the  need  for  mathematically  competent  graduates,  three  programs  of 
study  are  available  at  the  undergraduate  level  for  the  majors  and  minors.  The 
teaching  majors  and  minors  are  designed  to  prepare  classroom  teachers  of 
mathematics  for  the  secondary  school.  The  teaching  major  meets  the 
requirements  of  the  Committee  on  Undergraduate  Programs  in  Mathematics  of 
the  Mathematical  Association  of  America.  The  departmental  major  and  minor 
are  designed  to  prepare  mathematically  trained  graduates  for  positions  in 
business,  industry,  and  government  as  well  as  for  further  specialized  study  at  the 
graduate  level.  The  liberal  arts  curriculum  major  and  minor  are  programs  in  the 
liberal  arts  tradition.  With  this  liberal  education,  the  student  is  well  prepared  for 
additional  graduate  study  or  positions  requiring  education  in  breadth. 

Fayetteville  State  University  offers  a  departmental  major  in  mathematics  and 
computer  science  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  computer-oriented  economy. 

OBJECTIVES 

The  objectives  of  the  Department  of  Mathematics  are  as  follows: 

1.  To  strengthen  students  in  the  basic  concepts  of  mathematics  for  quan- 
titative thinking  and  expression  in  our  present  social  order. 

2.  To  aid  students  to  utilize  basic  skills  as  they  relate  to  other  quantitative 
and  qualitative  subjects. 

3.  To  prepare  students  to  teach  science  and  mathematics  in  a  secondary 
school  and  to  pursue  graduate  study. 

4.  To  prepare  those  students  whose  abilities  lead  to  non-teaching 
progressions  with  the  necessary  background. 

5.  To  send  out  graduates  distinguished  by  their  ability  to  make  critical  and 
independent  judgment. 

6.  To  graduate  young  people  who  will  enhance  the  teaching  profession  with 
the  works  of  their  reason  and  their  imagination  and  by  their  will  to 
challenge  any  threat  to  the  freedom  and  dignity  of  man. 

SPECIFIC  REQUIREMENTS 

1 .  No  grade  in  mathematics  below  "C"  will  be  acceptable  in  a  concentration 
or  minor  in  the  teaching  and  non-teaching  programs. 

2.  Teaching  Program-Mathematics  major-consists  of  a  minimum  of  thirty 
(30)  semester  hours  of  mathematics  including  21 1,  212,  31 1,  312,  322,  331, 
and  411.  Related  work  consists  of  twelve  (12)  semester  hours  in  physics. 
Selected  courses  must  be  approved  by  the  department. 

3.  A  minor  in  mathematics  in  the  teaching  program  consists  of  twenty  (20) 
semester  hours  of  mathematics  including  2 1 1 ,  2 1 2,  3 1 1 ,  3 1 2,  32 1 ,  and  322. 

4.  Elementary  Education-Mathematics  concentration-consists  of  a 
minimum  of  eighteen  (18)  semester  hours  of  mathematics  including  1 10, 
111,  211,  212,  311,  and  312. 

5.  Non-Teaching  Program-consists  of  a  minimum  of  thirty-five  (35) 
semester  hours  of  mathematics  including  21 1,  212,  31 1,  312,  322,  331,  332, 
410,  450,  and/or  460.  Related  courses  in  physics,  chemistry,  or  computer 
science. 
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TEACHING  CURRICULUM 
MATHEMATICS  MAJOR,  B.  S.  DEGREE 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 

Sem.  Sem. 

First  Semester                                                        Hrs.  Second  Semester                                                    Mrs. 

Com.  Skis.  1 1 1  Ideas  &  Their  Expression    4        Com.  Skis.  1 12  Ideas  &  Their  Expression    4 

*Math.  Ill  Quan.  &  Anal.  Thinking  4  *Math.  1 12  Quan.  &  Anal.  Thinking  or 

Phy.  HI  General  Physics    4  Math.  212  Anal.  Geometry  &  Cal.  I    4 

Hist.  Ill  Social  Institutions  4        Phy.  1 12  General  Physics    4 

P.  Ed.  101-108  Physical  Education I        Hist.  112  Social  Institutions  4 

—  H.  Ed.  1 12  Personal  Hvgiene  2 

17 

IK 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

Hum.  211  Humanities    3        Hum.  212  Humanities    3 

Math.  321  Anal.  Geometry  &  Cal.  11  4'     Math.  322  Anal.  Geometry  &  Cal.  Ill   4 

Phy.  21 1  Mechanics   4       Phy.  212  Heat    4 

Fr./Sp.  1 1 1  Elem.  French  or  Spanish 3        Fr./Sp.  1 12  Elem.  French  or  Spanish 3 

Math.  21 1  Modern  Geometry    3-      **Electives    3 

Phil.  210  Philosophy  3 

—  17 
20 

JUNIOR  YEAR 

Math.  311  Modern  Algebra  1 3  Math.  312  Modern  Algebra  II   \ 

Math.  331  Diff.  Equations  I    4  Math.  411  Advanced  Cal.  1   4 

Math.  430  History  of  Mathematics    3  Educ.  340  Human  Development  3 

Educ.  310  Foundations  of  Education    3  **Electivcs    6 

Educ.  331  Educ.  Psychology  &  — 

Measurement  3  16 

16 

SENIOR  YEAR 

Math.  421  Introduction  to  Topology    ,  3  v'  Educ.  351  Methods  &  Mtrls.  of  Teaching 

Math.  452  Introduction  to  the  Theory  of                              Mathematics    3 

Real  Variables  3  v  Educ.  421  Prin.  of  Sec.  Education  3 

Math. 460  Linear  Algebra    3v*  Educ. 412  Student  leaching  6 


"  Electives    3 

12 


12 


*  Will  not  count  toward  a  major. 

**Electives  may  be  chosen  from  chemistry,  physics,  mathematics,  or  computer 

science,  but  the  student  must  have  the  approval  of  the  department  before  the 

selections  are  made. 
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NON-TEACHING  CURRICULUM 

MATHEMATICS  MAJOR,  B.  A.  DEGREE 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 

Sem.  Sent. 

T'irst  Semester                                                       Hrs.  Second  Semester                                                   Mrs. 

Com.  Skis.  Ill  Ideas  &  Their  (Expression    4        Com.  Skis.  1 12  Ideas  &  Their  Kvpressiou    4 

'Math.  Ill  Quan.  Anal.  Thinking    4  *Math.  1 12  Quan.  &  Anal.  Thinking  or 

Phy.  1 1 1  General  Physics   4  Math.  212  Anal.  Geometry  &  (al.  I    4 

Hist.  Ill  Social  Institutions  4        Phy.  1 12  General  Physics    4 

P.  Ed.  101-108  Physical  Education I        Hist.  1 12  Social  Institutions  4 

—        H.  Ed.  112  Personal  Hvgiene  2 

17 

IK 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


Math.  321  Anal.  Geometry  &  C  al.  II 

Hum.  211  Humanities    

Phy.  2 1 1  Mechanics   

Kr./Sp.  1 1 1  Elem.  Trench  or  Spanish 

Math.  2 1 1  Modern  Geometry    

Ph.  210  Philosophy   


Math.  322  Anal.  Geometry  &  (al.  Ill   4 

Hum.  212  Humanities    3 

Phy.  212  Heat    4 

T'r./Sp.  1 12  Elem.  Trench  or  Spanish  3 

**Electives    3 


17 

20 

JUNIOR  YEAR 

Math.  31 1  Modern  Algebra  I   3        Math.  312  Modern  Algebra  II    < 

Math.  331  Diff.  Equations    4        Math.  41 1  Advanced  Calculus  I   4 

Math.  4 10  Probability  &  Statistics    4        Math.  332  Diff.  Equations  II    4 

**Klectives    6        Math.  442  Set  Theory    3 

—        **Electivcs    3 

17 


17 


SENIOR  YEAR 

Math.  421  Introduction  to  Topology 3       Math.  422  Introduction  to  Topology  II    3 

Math.  451  Introduction  to  the  Theory  of  **Electives    6 

Real  Variables  3        Math.  452  Theory  of  Numbers 3 

Math.  460  Linear  Algebra    3  — 

♦♦Elective*    3  12 

« 

*  Will  not  count  toward  a  major. 

**Electives  may  be  chosen  from  chemistry,  physics,  mathematics,  or  computer 

science,  but  the  student  must  have  the  approval  of  the  department  before  the 

selections  are  made. 
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17 


NON-TEACHING  CURRICULUM 

MATHEMATICS  MAJOR  WITH  CONCENTRATION  IN 
COMPUTER  SCIENCE,  B.  A.  DEGREE 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 

Sem.  Sem. 

First  Semester                                                     Hrs.  Second  Semester                                                 Hrs. 

Com.  Skis.  1 1 1  Ideas  &  Their  Kxpression    4        Com.  Skis.  1 12  Ideas  &  Their  Kxpression    4 

Math.  Ill  Quan.  &  Anal.  Thinking 4  *Math.  1 12  Quan.  &  Anal.  Thinking  or 

I'hy.  1 1 1  General  Physics    4  Math.  212  Anal.  Geometry  &  Cal.  I    4 

Hist.  Ill  Social  Institutions  4        Phy.  212  General  Physics    4 

P.  Id.  1(11-1(18  Physical  Education I        Hist.  1 12  Social  Institutions  4 

—  H.  Ed.  1 12  Personal  Hygiene  2 

17  — 

IK 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

Math.  32 1  Anal.  Geometry  &  C'al.  II   4        Math.  322  Anal.  Geometry  &  Cal.  Ill   4 

Hum.  21 1  Humanities    3        Hum.  212  Humanities    3 

Phy.  211  Mechanics 4        Phy.212Heat     4 

Kr./Sp.  1 1 1  Elem.  French  or  Spanish 3        Fr./Sp.  1 12  Elem.  French  or  Spanish 3 

Math.  I0ICS  Computer  Programming  Math.  1(12  CS  Basic  Computer  Organization 

Language  I    3            and  Assembly  Language    3 

Phil.  210  Philosophy 3 

2(1 

JUNIOR  YEAR 

Math.  311  Modern  Algebra  I 3  Math.  41 1  Advanced  Cal.  I   4 

Math.  331  Diff.  Equation  I   4  Math.  203CS  Linear  Program 3 

Math.  202CS  Intro,  to  Numerical  Methods  3  Math.  302CS  Computer  Org.  &  Logic    3 

Math.  4111  Probability  &  Statistics    4  Math.  442  Set  Theory    3 

Math  2IIICS  Computer  Prog.  Language  II    3  **Electives    3 

17  16 

SENIOR  YEAR 

Math.  460  Linear  Algebra     3        Math.  402  (S  Computer  Appl.  in  Math 3 

**Electiu-s 9        Math.  452  Theory  of  Numbers 3 

—  **Electi»e 6 

12  — 

12 

*  Will  not  count  toward  a  major. 

**Electives  may  be  chosen  from  chemistry,  physics,  mathematics,  or  computer 

science,  but  the  student  must  have  the  approval  of  the  department  before  the 

selections  are  made. 

ELECTIVES 

Math.  332  Differential  Equations  II 

Math.  342  Theory  of  Equations 

Math.  340  Topics  in  Mathematics 

Math.  410  Prob.  &  Statistics 

Math.  410T  Introduction  to  Modern  Mathematics 

Math.  412  Advanced  Calculus  II* 

Math.  422  Introduction  to  Topology  II 

Math.  430  History  of  Mathematics 

Math.  431  Differential  Geometry 

Math.  432  Reading  and  Honors 
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Math.  440  Statistics 

Math.  441  Proj.  Geometry 

Math.  442  Set  Theory 

Math.  450  Selected  Topics  in  Mathematics 

Math.  452  Theory  of  Numbers 

Math.  470  Complex  Variables 


ASSOCIATE  IN  ARTS  PROGRAM 
GENERAL  MATHEMATICS 

FIRST  YEAR 


Sem. 

Kirst  Semester  Hrs. 

Com.  Skis.  1 1 1  Ideas  &  Their  Expression    4 

Math.  Ill  Quan.  &  Anal. Thinking  4 

itiy.  1 1 1  General  Physics   4 

Math.  2 1 1  Modern  Geometry     3 

Phil.  210  Intro,  to  Philosophy    3 


IS 


Sent. 
Second  Semester  Mrs. 

Com.  Skis.  1 12  Ideas  &  Their  Expression    4 

Math.  112  Quan.  &  Anal.  Thinking   4 

Phy.  112  General  Physics    4 

Math.  212  Anal.  Geometry  &  Calculus  I     < 

Klectives * 


is 


SECOND  YEAR 


Hum.  21 1  Humanities    3 

Math.  31 1  Modern  Algebra    3 

Math.  321  Analytic  Geometry  & 

Calculus  II 4 

Math.  442  Set  Theory    3 

Math.  41(1  Probability  &  Statistics    4 


17 


Hum.  212  Humanities    < 

Math.  312  Modern  Algebra    * 

Math.  322  Analytic  Geomelr)  & 

Calculus  III 4 

Math.  46(1  Linear  Algebra     * 

Math.  430  History  of  Math    » 

Klectives  2 


IS 


ASSOCIATE  IN  ARTS  PROGRAM 
MATHEMATICS  (COMPUTER  SCIENCE) 


FIRST  YEAR 


Sem. 
hirst  Semester  Hrs. 

Com.  Skis.  Ill  Ideas  &   Their  Expression    4 

Math.  Ill  Quan.  &  Anal.   Thinking    4 

Math.  100  CS  Intro  to  Computer 

Science     3 

Phil.  210  Intro  to  Philosophy     3 

Math.  101  CS  Computer  Prog. 

I  .anguagc  I     3 


17 


Sem. 
Second  Semester  Mrs. 

Com.  Skis.  1 12  Ideas  &  Their  Expression    4 

Math.  1 12  Quan.  &  Anal.  Thinking   4 

Ph>.  Ill  General  Ph>sics    4 

Math.  201  C  S  Computer  Prog. 

Language  II    < 

Math.  210  Applied  Calculus « 


is 


SECOND  YEAR 


Hum.  2 1 1  Humanities    

Math.  202  CS  Intro  to  Numerical 

Methods    

Math.  301  CS  Bus.  Computer  System  & 

Appl 

Math.  102  CS  Basic  Computer  Org.  & 

Assembly  Language   

Math.  105  CS  Computer  Operation   

Hist.  1 1 1  Social  Institutions  


Hum.  212  Humanities    3 

Math.  302  CS  Computer  Org.  &  Logic  3 

Math.  402  CS  Computer  Appl.  in  Math    3 

Elective*  6 


15 


17 
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COURSES  IN  MATHEMATICS 

Math.  1 10  Fundamental  Concepts  of  Modern  Mathematics  3  credit  hours 

A  course  devoted  to  the  structure  of  the  real  number  system  and  its  sub-systems,  basic 
concepts  of  algebra  and  informal  geometry. 

Math.  111-112  Quantitative  and  Analytical  Thinking  4  credit  hours 

each  semester 

An  effort  is  made  in  the  course  to  correlate  closely  the  essentials  of  algebra, 
trigonometry,  analytical  geometry,  and  elementary  calculus.  In  addition  to  the  cor- 
relation of  the  materials  of  these  subjects,  the  course  seeks  to  show  many  applications 
of  mathematics  in  other  fields  of  endeavor. 

Math.  112F  Analytic  Geometry  &  Calculus  A  4  credit  hours 

A  unified  course  in  analytical  geometry  and  calculus  containing  the  following  topics: 
the  straight  line,  nonlinear  equations  and  graphs,  functions  and  limits,  the  derivative 
and  its  applications,  antidifferentiation  and  integration.  Applications  to  the  social,  life 
and  behavioral  sciences  are  included  where  possible. 

Math.  115  Introduction  to  Contemporary  Mathematics  I  3  credit  hours 

The  number  system  and  other  scales  of  notation.  Sets  and  logic.  Algebraic  operations 
and  inequalities.  Logarithmic  and  trigonometric  functions.  The  point  of  view  is  in- 
tuitive. Some  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  history  of  certain  mathematical  concepts  and 
on  the  importance  of  mathematics  in  contemporary  life. 

Math.  116  Introduction  to  Contemporary  Mathematics  II  3  credit  hours 

Permutations  and  combinations.  The  biomial  theorem.  Mathematical  induction. 
Probability.  The  group  as  an  example  of  a  finite  mathematical  system.  Graphs  of 
systems  of  linear  inequalities  and  linear  programming.  Solutions  of  linear  systems  by 
Cramer's  rule  and  by  matrix  methods.  An  introduction  to  analytic  geometry  and 
calculus. 

Math.  211  Fundamental  Concepts  of  Modern  Geometry  3  credit  hours 

Congruence  of  triangles;  inequalities  in  triangles;  Euclidean  geometry;  introduction  to 
non-Euclidean  geometry;  the  parallel  postulates  axiomatic  systems;  the  real  number 
and  geometry.  » 

Math.  212  Analytic  Geometry  and  Calculus  I  4  credit  hours 

The  first  of  three  semesters  of  a  unified  course  in  analytical  geometry  and  calculus. 
Topics  include  rectangular  coordinates  in  the  plane,  graphs  and  equations  of  lines, 
algebraic  curves,  including  the  conic  sections  and  other  examples  by  general  discussion 
methods.  Also  introduced  are  functions,  limits,  continuity,  differentiation  of  algebraic 
functions,  with  applications  of  derivatives  and  differentials. 

Math.  212F  Analytic  Geometry  and  Calculus  B  3  credit  hours 

A  continuation  of  Math  112F.  Differentiation  and  integration  of  trigonometric 
exponential  and  logarithmic  functions,  methods  of  integration,  application  of  the  in- 
tegral; functions  of  several  variables,  infinite  series.  Applications  to  social,  life  and 
behavioral  sciences  are  included  where  possible.  Prerequisite:  Math  112F. 

Math.  311-312  Introduction  to  Modern  Algebra  I,  II  3  credit  hours 

per  semester 

Quotient  and  polynomial  rings,  ideas,  groups,  rings  fields,  vector  spaces  and  linear 
transformations,  classification  of  quadratic  forms,  determinants,  systems  of  linear 
equations  and  Euclidean  algorithms. 
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Math.  321  Analytic  Geometry  and  Calculus  II  4  credit  hours 

The  second  of  three  semesters  of  a  unified  course  in  analytical  geometry  and  calculus. 
Topics  include  indefinite  and  definite  integrals  of  algebraic  functions,  polar  coor- 
dinates, parametric  equations,  curvilinear  motion  and  curvature;  formal  integration; 
integration  by  parts,  substitution,  and  partial  fractions.  Prerequisite:  Math.  212. 

Math.  322  Analytic  Geometry  and  Calculus  III  4  credit  hours 

The  third  of  three  semesters  of  a  unified  course  in  analytic  geometry  and  calculus. 
Topics  include  areas,  volumes,  lengths  of  curves,  centroids,  moments  of  incrtial  of  rec- 
tangular and  polar  coordinates;  approximate  integration,  improper  integrals,  indeter- 
minate forms;  infinite  series  and  expansion  of  functions;  solid  analytic  geometry  and 
partial  differentiation  multiple  integrals  in  rectangular,  cylindrical  and  spherical  coor- 
dinates. Prerequisite:  Math.  321. 

Math.  331-332  Differential  Equations  I,  II  4  credit  hours 

per  semester 

Emphasis  on  the  solution  of  ordinary  linear  differential  equations  and  some  partial 
differentials.  Attention  to  the  methods  of  numerical  analysis  of  non-linear  equations. 
Application  to  science  and  engineering  stressed.  Prerequisite:  Math.  322. 

Math.  342  Theory  of  Equations  3  credit  hours 

Complex  numbers,  general  theory  of  matrices.  Prerequisite:  Math.  212. 

Math.  350  Topics  in  Mathematics  2  or  3  credit  hours 

(May  be  repeated  for  additional  credit,  with  the  approval  of  the  department.)  This 
course  is  designed  to  serve  particular  needs  not  served  by  other  departmental 
offerings,  such  as  the  needs  of  the  National  Science  Foundation  Institute  for  Teachers. 
Topics  chosen  from  such  fields  as  set  theory,  linear  algebra  and  geometry,  and 
probability.  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  the  department. 

Math.  410  Probability  and  Statistics  4  credit  hours 

Samples  spaces  and  probability  measure.  Random  variables.  The  addition  and  mul- 
tiplication principles.  Simple  descriptive  statistics.  Repeated  trials  and  the  binomial 
distribution  as  the  limiting  form  of  the  binomial  distribution.  The  normal  reproduc- 
tive law.  Biveriate  distributions  and  least  squares.  Coefficient  of  correlation.  The  use 
of  confidence  intervals  for  statistical  inference.  2  lectures,  3  hours  lab.  Prerequisite: 
Math.  212-321. 

Math.  410T  Introduction  to  Modern  Mathematics  credits  may  vary 

Examination  and  evaluation  of  the  more  significant  contemporary  ideas  in 
mathematics.  Topics  in  arithmetic,  algebra  and  geometry  are  presented  in  such  a  way 
that  the  student  is  stimulated  by  the  ideas.  This  course  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
an  in-service  teacher  who  may  need  to  work  with  some  of  the  new  programs. 

Math.  411-412  Advanced  Calculus  I  &  II  4  credit  hours  per  semester 

A  detailed  and  rigorous  discussion  of  the  notions  of  limit,  continuity;  propcrites  of 
continuous  functions;  mean  value  theorems  and  Taylor's  Formula.  Vectors  differen- 
tial calculus  of  functions  of  several  variables  vector  differential  integral  calculus,  in- 
finite series,  integral  calculus  of  functions  of  several  variables.  Prerequisite:  Math.  322 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

Math.  421-422  Introduction  to  Topology  I,  II  3  credit  hours 

per  semester 

To  acquaint  the  student  with  those  topics  in  mathematics  usually  called  topology.  In- 
formal set  theory,  cardinals,  ordinals,  Zorn's  Lemma,  axiom  of  choice,  topology  of 
metric  spaces,  introduction  to  general  topological  spaces,  separation  axiom,  com- 
pactness and  connectedness.  Fundamental  group,  exact  sequence  and  axioms  of 
homology.  Prerequisite:  Math.  322. 
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Math.  430  History  of  Mathematics  3  credit  hours 

A  survey  of  the  development  of  mathematics  with  biographical  references,  national 
achievements  and  discussion  of  mathematics  interest. 

Math.  431  Differential  Geometry  3  credit  hours 

Calculus  on  Euclidean  Space.  Frame  fields,  Isometrics,  Euclidean  Geometry,  Calculus 
on  a  surface,  .topological  properties  of  surfaces  manifolds.  Prerequisites:  Math.  41 1 
and  460  or  the  consent  of  the  instructor. 

Math.  432  Reading  and  Honors  of  Mathematics 

Math.  440  Statistics  3  credit  hours 

Measure  of  central  tendency,  dispersion,  regression  equations,  correlation,  reliability, 
index  numbers,  normal  probability  curve,  sampling.  Two  lectures,  two  hours  lab. 
Prerequisites:  Math.  111-112  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Math.  441  Projective  Geometry  3  credit  hours 

Projective  geometry  and  sub-geometries  algebraic  and  synthetic  approach. 
Prerequisite:  Math.  212. 

Math.  442  Set  Theory  3  credit  hours 

A  rigorous  study  of  axiomatic  set  theory,  topics  include  ordinal  numbers,  transfinite 
induction,  cardinal  numbers,  cardinal  arithmetic,  and  the  Axiom  of  Choice. 

Math.  450  Selected  Topics  in  Mathematics  2  or  3  credit  hours 

(May  be  repeated  for  credit  with  the  approval  of  the  department)  Topics  chosen  from 
such  fields  as  topology,  differential  geometry,  complete  analysis  mathematics,  or 
modern  algebra. 

Math.  451  Introduction  to  the  Theory  of  Real  Variables  3  credit  hours 

A  rigorous  treatment  of  limits,  function,  continuity,  differentiability  and  infinite 
series.  Introduction  to  the  Riemann-Stelties  integral  and  Lebesque  theory. 
Recommended  for  prospective  graduate  students.  Prerequisite:  Math.  321. 

Math.  452  Theory  of  Numbers  3  credit  hours 

Elementary  properties  of  integers,  divisibility,  Euclid's  Algorithm,  prime  numbers, 
congruences. 

Math.  460  Linear  Algebra  3  credit  hours 

Vectors,  matrices  and  related  topics.  Prerequisites:  Math.  321. 

Math.  470  Complex  Variables  3  credit  hours 

Elementary  functions,  differentiation  and  integration  of  analytic  functions,  Taylor 
and  Laurent  series,  contour  integration  and  residual  theory,  conformal  mapping, 
Schwartz-Christoffer  transformation.  Prerequisite:  Math.  411. 

COURSES  IN  MATHEMATICS 

(COMPUTER  SCIENCE) 

Math.  100  CS  Introduction  to  Computer  Science 

Designed  to  introduce  starters  and  non-technical  personnel  to  the  computer,  steps  in 
computer  applications,  procedures  and  basic  elementary  Fortran  Program  writing. 

Math.  101  CS  Computer  Programming  Languages  I 

Introduction  to  a  problem-oriented  computer  language  for  use  in  problem  solution 
using  digital  computers.  This  language  currently  is  FORTRAN  IV. 
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Math.  102  CS  Basic  Computer  Organization  &  Assembly  Language 

Logical  basis  of  computer  structure,  machine  representation  of  numbers  and 
characters,  flow  of  control,  instruction  codes  (symbolic)  arithmetic  and  logical  opera- 
tion, indexing.  I/O  subroutine  linkages,  marcos,  number  systems  as  related  to  com- 
puter operation.  Operating  systems  for  large  machines.  Prerequisite:  Math.  101  CS. 

Math.  105  CS  Computer  Operation 

"Hands-on"  experience  in  handling  and  operating  computer  hardware. 

Math.  200  CS  Systems  Analysis  and  Techniques 

Various  methods  of  analyzing  and  defining  a  problem  or  situation  in  terms  of 
available  input  information  and  desired  output  results  in  order  to  prescribe  suitable  or 
appropriate  algorithms  and  procedure  to  achieve  an  acceptable  solution  or  outcome. 
Prerequisite:  Math.  100  CS  or  Math.  101  CS. 

Math.  201  CS  Computer  Programming  Languages  II 

Survey  and  comparison  of  features  and  characteristics  of  various  procedure  and 
problem  oriented  computer  programming  languages  and  their  respective  appropriate 
application  to  diversified  problems.  Practices  and  study  in  the  use  of  several  high  level 
languages.  (ALGOL,  COBOL,  FORTRAN,  PL/1,  etc.) 

Math.  202  CS  Introduction  to  Numerical  Methods 

Computer  techniques  used  to  translate  certain  known  computational  algorithms  into 
computer  programs;  practice  in  use  of  routine  already  available  in  the  university 
program  library.  Areas  of  interest;  linear  systems  of  equations,  curve  fitting  and  inter- 
polation algorithms  for  differentiation,  solution  of  non-linear  equations  and  solution 
of  ordinary  differential  equations.  Elementary  discussion  of  errors.  Prerequisite: 
Math.  101  CS. 


Math.  203  CS  Linear  Programming 

A  study  of  formulating  physical  problems  in  management  planning,  scheduling  and 
control  into  a  mathematical  model  using  linear  equalities  and  inequalities  to  be  solved 
using  a  digital  computer.  The  course  includes  these  steps:  defining  the  problem  and  the 
objective  to  be  achieved  by  its  solution,  formulating  a  mathematical  model  of  the 
physical  system,  verifying  the  linearity  of  each  expression,  analyzing  the  solution,  and 
selecting  the  most  desirable  of  all  alternatives  for  the  course  of  action.  Prerequisite: 
Math.  101  CS. 

Math.  210  Applied  Calculus 

History  of  Calculus,  intuitive  approcah  to  limits,  successive  approximations,  the 
derivative,  geometric  interpretation  and  applications  of  the  derivative,  integration  and 
its  application.  Prerequisites:  Math.  111-112. 

Math.  301  CS  Business  Computer  Systems  and  Applications 

Current  methods  of  processing  business  data  to  produce  various  accounting 
statements  and  managerial  reports.  The  orderly  study  of  detailed  procedures  for 
collecting,  organizing  and  evaluating  information  within  an  organization  with  the 
objective  of  improving  the  operations  of  that  organization  and  designing  a  business 
system  from  the  stand-point  of  management,  system  analyst  and  programmer.  Course 
requirements  include  the  design  and  presentation  of  a  business  system  as  a  semester 
project.  Prerequisite:  Math.  101  CS  or  Math.  201  CS. 

Math.  302  CS  Computer  Organization  and  Logic 

Introduction  to  Boolean  algebra,  symbolic  logic  as  used  in  computer  organization, 
switching  circuits,  arithmetic  circuits,  application  of  logic  to  problem  solving. 
Prerequisite:  Math.  101  CS.  See  insertion  on  next  page  Math.  403  CS. 
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Math.  401  CS  Systems  Design  and  Selection 

Study  of  hardware  functions  and  capabilities,  system  efficiency,  modes  of  operation. 
Hardware  from  various  suppliers  will  be  studied.  Techniques  of  evaluation  of  system 
hardware  to  perform  required  function.  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  the  instructor. 

Math.  402  CS  Computer  Applications  in  Mathematics 

Selected  topics  including  special  applications  of  computer  including  comparison  of 
various  integration  techniques  for  specific  ordinary  and  partial  differential  equations. 
Techniques  on  analog  and  hybrid  computers.  Non-numeric  programs  including 
algebraic  symbol  manipulation  and  analytic  differentiation  and  integration.  Survey 
and  use  of  available  computer  programs  and  subroutines  including  accuracy  con- 
sideration. Prerequisite:  Consent  of  the  instructor. 

Math.  403  CS  Special  Topics  in  Computer  Science 

This  course  is  designed  to  serve  needs  not  covered  by  existing  courses.  It  will  consist  of 
one  or  more  of  the  following  types  of  study:  readings  in  the  literature  of  computer 
science,  introductory  research  projects,  major  computer  programming  projects, 
seminars  or  new  course  development.  Work  may  be  done  in  any  area  of  computer 
science  such  as  software,  hardware  utilization,  programming  language,  numerical 
methods,  syntatic  description  symbolic  functions  and  manipulations.  Prerequisite: 
Consent  of  the  instructor. 

Math.  404  CS  Metaprograms 

This  course  provides  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  techniques  involved  in  com- 
piling a  program.  Detailed  study  of  formal  programming  languages,  syntatic  descrip- 
tions, symbolic  functions,  and  manipulations.  Prerequisite:  Math.  302  CS. 


AREA  OF  AEROSPACE  SCIENCE 

(Air  Force  ROTC) 

The  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  Science  designates  those  students 
enrolled  for  training  in  the  Area  of  Aerospace  Science  (Air  Force  ROTC).  This 
Area  is  an  integral  but  separate  academic  and  administrative  subdivision  of  the 
institution. 

The  mission  of  the  Air  Force  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  (AFROTC)  is 
to  produce  officers  of  appropriate  quality  to  satisfy  stated  Air  Force  officer 
requirements. 

OBJECTIVES 

The  objectives  of  the  Area  of  Aerospace  Science  are  as  follows: 

1.  To  promote  clear  incisive  thought. 

2.  To  impart  knowledge  which  will  aid  the  student  in  his  or  her  entry  into 
and  adaptation  to  military  service. 

3.  To  help  students  to  develop  skills  in  military  leadership  and  management. 

4.  To  train  persons  who  may  serve  effectively  as  junior  officers  in  the  United 
States  Air  Force. 

Course  of  Instruction 

The  program  of  instruction  for  the  Air  Force  ROTC  consists  of  a  two-year 
General  Military  Course,  a  Field  Training  Course  and  a  two-year  Profressional 
Officer  Course. 
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The  University  provides,  in  cooperation  with  the  Air  Force,  a  flight  instruction 
program.  A  limited  number  of  highly  qualified  cadets  from  ROTC  units  par- 
ticipate in  this  instruction  which  includes  approximately  36  1/2  hours  of  flying  in 
light  aircraft  plus  ground  school.  Successful  completion  of  this  phase  of  the 
ROTC  course  will  insure  continued  participation  in  military  flying  training 
programs  and  may  qualify  cadets  for  a  Federal  Aviation  Agency  pilot's  cer- 
tificate. 

Satisfactory  completion  of  the  advanced  courses  qualifies  a  student  for  com- 
missioning as  a  second  lieutenant  in  the  Air  Force  Reserve  upon  graduation  from 
the  University.  A  detailed  description  of  all  military  courses  is  given  in  the  section 
of  the  catalog  which  lists  course  descriptions. 

Air  Force  ROTC 

A  student  enrolled  in  the  Air  Force  ROTC  may  pursue  a  four-year  program 
with  an  Air  Force  Scholarship,  a  four-year  program  without  scholarship,  or  a 
two-year  program. 

Freshman  students  may  be  required  to  meet  certain  Air  Force  prescribed 
physical  standards  for  entry  into  the  General  Military  Course. 

Students,  to  meet  enrollment  requirements,  must  achieve  the  minimum  Air 
Force  Officer  Qualification  Test  (AFOQT)  qualifying  score  required  for  entry 
into  the  Professional  Officers  Course,  meet  necessary  physical  requirements,  and 
have  above  average  academic  records.  Qualified  veterans  desiring  a  commission 
through  the  Air  Force  Program  are  required  to  complete  the  two-year  advanced 
program.  Non-veterans  must  complete  two  years  of  General  Military  Studies,  the 
two-year  Professional  Officer  Course,  and  attend  four  weeks  of  field  training  AS 
254,  or  successfully  complete  °the  six-week  field  training  course,  AS  256,  and  the 
two-year  Professional  Officer  Course  prior  to  their  30th  birthday  to  qualify  for  a 
commission. 

Uniforms 

Uniforms  for  Air  Force  ROTC  are  provided  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Credit 

Credit  is  allowed  for  work  at  other  institutions  having  ROTC  units  established 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  National  Defense  Act  and  regulations 
governing  the  ROTC.  Record  of  a  student's  prior  training  in  the  ROTC  is  ob- 
tained from  the  institution  concerned. 

Financial  Aid 

A  limited  number  of  selected  students  enrolled  in  the  Air  Force  ROTC 
program  may  qualify  for  scholarships.  All  scholarships  pay  $100.00  per  month 
plus  tuition,  fees  and  a  $75.00  per  academic  year  book  allowance.  In  addition 
there  is  a  contract  program;  in  this  program,  students  in  the  last  two  years  will 
receive  a  retainer  fee  of  $100.00  per  month. 

For  summer  training  of  four  to  six  weeks,  students  will  receive  pay  and  a  travel 
allowance.  Students  in  the  basic  or  general  course  receive  no  monetary  allowance. 

Organization  of  the  ROTC 

The  Air  Force  ROTC  unit  is  organized  as  a  cadet  group  (commanded  by  a 
cadet  colonel  with  an  appropriate  number  of  squadrons).  The  squadrons  are 
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composed  of  flights  and  squads.  The  group,  squadron  and  flight  commanders 
and  their  staff  are  cadet  commissioned  officers  and  are  selected  from  cadets 
enrolled  in  the  Professional  Officers  Course.  All  other  positions  are  held  by  cadet 
non-commissioned  officers  who  are  selected  from  General  Military  Course 
cadets.  Cadet  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers  obtain  invaluable 
experience  in- leadership  by  being  responsible  for  planning  and  conducting  all 
aspects  of  the  cadet  group  operations.  They  are  observed  and  supervised  by  the 
officers  and  airmen  assigned  to  the  University. 

Distinguished  Students 

The  University  is  authorized  to  name  outstanding  students  of  the  Air  Force 
ROTC  as  Distinguished  Military  Students  or  Distinguished  Air  Force  ROTC 
Cadets.  These  students  may,  upon  graduation,  be  designated  Distinguished  Air 
Force  ROTC  Graduates  and  may  be  selected  for  commission  in  the  regular  Air 
Force,  provided  they  so  desire. 

GENERAL  MILITARY  EDUCATION 

Aerospace  Studies  111  1  credit  hour 

This  is  the  initial  course  of  study  in  the  four-year  AFROTC  curriculum.  This  course  is 
designed  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  mission,  organization  and  doctrine  of  the 
U.  S.  Air  Force,  U.  S.  Strategic  Offensive  Forces  and  introduction  to  U.  S.  Strategic 
Defensive  Forces.  Corps  training  provides  the  cadet  with  experience  in  executing  drill 
movements,  knowledge  of  customs  and  courtesies  expected  of  an  Air  Force  member, 
career  opportunities  in  the  Air  Force,  and  the  life  and  work  of  an  Air  Force  junior  of- 
ficer. 

Aerospace  Studies  112  1  credit  hour 

Continues  the  study  of  U.  S.  Strategic  Defensive  Forces,  U.  S.  General  Purpose  and 
Aerospace  Support  Forces  including  those  of  the  Army,  Navy  and  Marines.  Corps 
training  continues  to  stress  emphasis  on  basic  fundamentals  needed  for  the  cadet  to  be 
capable  of  assuming  and  discharging  his  responsibilities  in  future  AFROTC  functions 
and  as  a  professional  officer.  Prerequisites:  Aerospace  Studies  1 1 1  or  equivalent. 

Aerospace  Studies  211  1  credit  hour 

Study  of  the  organization  of  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the  role  of  the  military  in 
national  policies.  Basic  familiarization  with  defense  policies  including  study  of  the 
nature  and  principles  of  war.  General  and  limited  warfare  covered  as  preparation  for 
future  discussion  of  U.  S.  defense  policies.  Corps  training  continues  to  develop  skills 
learned  in  AS  112  and  further  study  of  junior  officer  environment. 

Aerospace  Studies  212  1  credit  hour 

Study  involves  survey  of  Soviet  and  Chinese  military  policy,  role  of  alliances  in  U.  S. 
defense  policy,  and  some  of  the  various  elements  and  processes  in  the  making  of 
defense  policy.  Corps  training  continues  to  develop  leadership  skills  and  study  of 
junior  officer  environment.  Prerequisite:  Aerospace  Studies  211. 

PROFESSIONAL  OFFICER  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 

Aerospace  Studies  311  3  credit  hours 

4  clock  hours 

This  course  is  designed  to  increase  knowledge  and  awareness  of  important  phases  and 
personalities  in  the  development  of  airpower.  It  begins  with  the  first  efforts  in 
ballooning  and  ends  in  the  early  1960's.  Latter  portions  of  the  course  emphasize 
organization,  growth  and  doctrinal  development  of  today's  Aerospace  Forces.  Con- 
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siderable  opportunity  is  given  to  practice  communicative  skills  as  an  integral  part  ol 
course  activities.  Leadership  in  military  drill  and  command  is  practiced  in  the 
laboratory  period.  Prerequisites:  Four  year  ROTC  cadets.  Aerospace  Studies  212;  two 
year,  non-veteran  students,  attendance  at  a  six-week  field  training. 

Aerospace  Studies  312  3  credit  hours 

4  clock  hours 

This  is  a  study  of  astronautics  and  space  operations.  It  is  a  relatively  non-technical 
review  of  the  national  (US)  space  effort,  the  spatial  environment  and  space  orbits  and 
trajectories.  Space  vehicle  systems  including  structures,  propulsion,  electric  power, 
guidance,  communications,  ground  support  and  "Man  in  Space"  are  reviewed  on  the 
same  non-technical  level.  US  space  operations  and  our  future  developments  arc  also 
reviewed.  Continued  military  leadership  opportunities  are  provided  in  the  laboratory 
period.  Prerequisite:  Aerospace  Studies  311. 

Aerospace  Studies  411  3  credit  hours 

4  clock  hours 

Class  and  laboratory  include  an  exploration  and  practical  experience  in  the  need  for 
leadership  and  a  study  of  human  behavior  and  relations  that  relate  to  military 
leadership.  Also  included  is  a  study  of  professional  self-discipline,  imposed  discipline 
of  military  law  and  examination  of  the  variables  affecting  leadership.  At  all  times 
emphasis  is  placed  on  the  development  of  communicative  skills  and  what  the  student 
needs  to  know  as  a  future  junior  officer  of  the  United  States  Air  Force.  Prerequisite: 
Aerospace  Studies  312. 

Aerospace  Studies  412  3  credit  hours 

4  clock  hours 

Class  and  laboratory  include  a  study  and  practical  experience  in  military  management 
functions,  also  a  development  of  normal  command  and  staff  functioning  in  problem 
solving,  advising  and  decision-making  situations.  At  all  times  emphasis  is  placed  on 
the  development  of  communicative  skills,  leadership  abilities  and  what  the  student 
needs  to  know  as  a  future  junior  officer  of  the  United  States  Air  Force.  Prerequisite: 
Aerospace  Studies  41 1 


FIELD  TRAINING  COURSE 

AFROTC  Field  Training  is  offered  during  the  summer  months  at  selected  Air 
Force  bases  throughout  the  United  States.  Students  in  the  four-year  program  par- 
ticipate in  four  weeks  of  field  training  during  the  summer  after  their  sophomore 
year.  Students  applying  for  entry  into  the  two-year  program  must  successfully 
complete  six  weeks  of  field  training  prior  to  enrollment  in  AFROTC. 

The  major  areas  of  study  in  the  four-week  field  training  program  include  junior 
officer  training,  aircraft  and  aircrew  indoctrination,  career  orientation,  survival 
training,  base  functions  and  Air  Force  environment,  and  physical  training. 

The  major  areas  of  study  included  in  the  six-week  field  training  program  are  es- 
sentially the  same  as  those  conducted  in  subject  matter  that  four-year  program 
students  receive  in  the  General  Military  Course,  including  corps  training,  during 
their  freshman  and  sophomore  year  of  on-campus  AFROTC  enrollment. 
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DIVISION  OF  SOCIAL  AND  BEHAVIORAL  SCIENCES 

The  Division  of  Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences  includes  the  Department  of 
History  and  Political  Science  and  Sociology,  and  the  Area  of  Geography. 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  Division  of  Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences  is  to  provide  the 
students  an  opportunity  to  acquire  a  balanced,  broader  and  deeper  knowledge 
and  understanding  of  human  behavior,  socio-political  institutions,  cultural 
heritage  and  contemporary  issues.  The  stress  is  on  synthesis  rather  than  on 
fragmentation  of  knowledge  to  foster  reasoned  judgments,  promote,  satisfy  and 
stimulate  intellectual  curiosity  and  creative  thinking. 

OBJECTIVES 

The  broad  objectives  of  the  Division  of  Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences  are: 

1.  To  foster  an  organistic  and  flexible  rather  than  atomistic  and  mechanistic 
approach  to  the  study  of  social,  political,  and  economic  phenomenon 
within  its  historical  and  cultural  settings. 

2.  To  impart  knowledge,  skill  and  training  for  successful  pursuits  of  specific 
vocations  or  professions  related  to  and  within  the  purview  of  Social  and 
Behavioral  Sciences  and  in  accordance  with  choices  of  the  students. 

3.  To  prepare  the  student  for  and  lay  the  foundation  for  research  and  ad- 
vanced work  in  Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HISTORY  &  POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

MAJOR  PROGRAMS  IN  HISTORY  AND  POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

The  Department's  curricula  provide  teaching  and  non-teaching  programs  for 
majors  in  history,  political  science  and  black  studies  (in  cooperation  with  other 
departments).  The  teaching  program  leads  to  the  Bachelor  of  Science  (B.S.) 
degree.  Non-teaching  programs  in  history,  political  science,  and  black  studies 
lead  to  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  (B.A.)  degree.  In  addition,  the  Department  provides 
a  non-teaching  B.A.  degree  in  political  science  with  a  concentration  in  police 
science. 

OBJECTIVES 

Through  its  various  programs,  the  Department  strives  to  achieve  the  following 
objectives: 

1.  To  challenge  student  interest  through  the  broadest  curriculum  possible. 

2.  To  develop  understanding  of  the  nature  of  history  and  of  the  historian's 
task,  and  of  the  nature  and  functions  of  government  and  political  science. 

3.  To  promote  an  attitude  of  serious  intellectual  inquiry. 

4.  To  prepare  future  historians  and  political  scientists,  as  well  as  candidates 
for  teaching  and  other  professions  who  are  proficient  in  critical  analysis 
and  who  possess  a  sure  grasp  of  theory  and  factual  data. 

SPECIFIC  REQUIREMENTS 

1.  Transfer  students  of  advanced  standing  from  accredited  institutions  who 
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wish  to  be  exempted  from  certain  General  Education  requirements  of 
Fayetteville  State  University  must  secure  permission  of  the  Department 
Chairman,  Division  Chairman,  and  the  Vice-Chancellor  for  Academic 
Affairs.  All  other  students  enrolled  in  degree  programs  must  complete  the 
requirements  levied  by  FSU.  The  transferred  students  who  have  not  com- 
pleted Hist.  Ill  and  Hist.  1 12  may  have  the  choice  of  selecting  Hist.  112 
or  Hist.  210  to  meet  the  General  Education  requirement. 

2.  History  499  and  Government  499  (Advanced  Reading  &  Research)  are 
intended  for  the  advanced  student  of  history  or  political  science  and  may 
be  taken  only  with  permission  of  the  Department  Chairman. 

3.  The  second  half  of  sequence  courses  may  not  be  taken  before  completion 
of  the  first  half:  e.g.,  History  1 1 1-115,  21 1-212,  311-312,  and  Govt.  468- 
469. 


TEACHING  PROGRAM 

B.  S.  DEGREE  IN  HISTORY  AND  POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

The  following  requirements  are  levied  in  addition  to  the  General  Education 
Curriculum.  The  degree  requires  122  semester  credit  hours. 

1.  Complete  History  114-115W,  211-212,  311-312,  and  411  or  312,  plus  a 
minimum  of  six  (6)  credit  hours  of  advanced  history  courses. 

2.  Take  three  (3)  credit  hours  in  comparative  government,  plus  Govt.  468- 
469.  Two  semesters  of  a  foreign  language  are  recommended  if  graduate 
study  is  contemplated. 

3.  Take  Geography  210  or  220,  and  three  (3)  credit  hours  in  sociology  or 
economics. 

4.  Complete  Education  310,  331,  342,  351,  412,  421;  choose  twelve  (12) 
credit  hours  of  electives  in  history,  political  science,  sociology,  or 
economics. 


NON-TEACHING  PROGRAMS 

B.  A.  DEGREE  IN  HISTORY 

In  designing  his  program,  the  history  major  may  choose  one  or  two  major  fields 
of  study:  American  History  or  European  History.  The  student  must  satisfy  the 
following  requirements: 

1.  Complete  History  1 14-1 15W  (World  History)  and  Government  2 10  (Prin- 
ciples of  American  Government)  as  part  of  his  General  Education 
Curriculum; 

2.  Take  History  211-212  (History  of  the  United  States)  if  his  major  field  of 
study  is  American  History;  or 

3.  Complete  History  31 1-312  (History  of  Modern  Europe)  if  his  major  field 
of  study  is  European  History: 

4.  Complete  six  (6)  semester  credit  hours  in  history  courses  selected  from 
outside  his  major  field  of  study — for  example,  six  hours  of  credit  in 
African  and  Asian  history; 
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5.  A  total  of  twenty-seven  (27)  semester  credit  hours  beyond  History  1 14- 
115  must  be  completed  in  history,  including  the  requirements  already 
mentioned,  plus  a  Senior  Seminar:  History  31 1  (for  European  History)  or 
History  421  (for  American  History); 

6.  Three  (3)  semester  credit  hours  in  geography  are  required  in  Geog.  210  or 
220.  A  course  in  regional  or  political  geography  (Govt.  340,  360,  or  370)  is 
also  strongly  recommended  for  the  history  major. 

7.  Students  contemplating  graduate  study  in  history  should  take  at  least  two 
semesters  of  a  foreign  language. 

8.  A  total  of  122  semester  credit  hours  completes  the  degree  requirements. 

B.  A.  DEGREE  IN  POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

The  student  of  political  science  and  government  is  offered  a  selection  of  courses  in 
seven  different  areas:  (1)  American  Politics  &  Government;  (2)  Comparative 
Government;  (3)  Public  Administration;  (4)  Law;  (5)  International  Relations;  (6) 
Theory;  (7)  Research  &  Seminar.  A  degree  program  in  political  science  must  in- 
clude courses  from  three  or  more  of  these  areas.  Specific  requirements  are  as 
follows: 

1.  Political  Science  majors  must  take  the  same  General  Education 
Curriculum  as  history  majors; 

2.  Complete  Government  210  and  History  211-212; 

3.  Complete  twenty-seven  (27)  hours  in  political  science  courses  beyond 
Government  210,  including  three  (3)  credit  hours  in  Area  Two  (Com- 
parative Government);  three  (3)  credit  hours  in  Area  One  (American 
Politics  &  Government);  Government  468-469  (History  of  Political 
Theory);  and  the  Senior  Seminar,  Government  475; 

4.  Twenty-one  (21)  semester  credit  hours  of  electives  must  be  completed  in 
the  following  fields:  history,  sociology,  and  economics.  Hist.  1 14-1 15W, 
211-212,  and  Econ.  211  may  be  counted  toward  satisfaction  of  this 
requirement. 

5.  A  total  of  122  semester  credit  hours  completes  the  degree  requirements. 

NON-TEACHING  B.  A.  DEGREE  IN  BLACK  STUDIES 

The  Department  offers  a  degree  program  in  black  studies  in  cooperation  with 
other  areas  and  departments  of  the  University.  This  is  an  inter-departmental 
program  developed  with  the  aim  of  promoting  a  better  image  of  Afro-Americans. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  program  will  lead  to  a  more  critical  understanding  of  African 
and  Afro-American  history  and  culture,  especially  as  the  two  relate  to  humanity. 
It  is  thought  that  the  program  offers  a  more  relevant  educational  experience  to 
the  Black  American.  Requirements  are  as  follows: 

1.  Students  must  complete  the  same  General  Education  Curriculum  as  the 
non-teaching  major  in  history  and  political  science; 

2.  If  he  desires  to  take  a  foreign  language,  the  student  may  choose  between 
Swahili,  Arabic,  French  or  Spanish; 

3.  Sixty  (60)  semester  credit  hours  are  required  beyond  the  General  Educa- 
tion Curriculum,  including  six  (6)  hours  in:  business  education,  education 
and  psychology,  English,  art,  music,  history  and  political  science,  or 
sociology;  three  (3)  credit  hours  in  geography,  twelve  (12)  credit  hours  in 
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history,  political  science  and  sociology;  and  three  (3)  additional  credit 
hours  in  business  administration,  geography  or  a  foreign  language; 

4.  A  total  of  122  semester  hours  of  credit  completes  the  major  and  degree 
requirements. 

Minor  Program  in  History  and  Political  Science 

A  NON-TEACHING  MINOR  IN  HISTORY:  Includes  at  least  eighteen 
(18)  semester  credit  hours  in  history  beyond  History  114-1I5W  (World 
History),  which  is  required.  Students  may  choose  a  concentration  either  in 
American  or  European  History,  but  must  take  a  minimum  of  three  (3)  credit 
hours  in  another  area,  such  as  African  or  Asian  History.  Basic  requirements 
are  as  follows: 

Sem.  Hrs. 

Hist.  211-212  U.  S.  History,  or 

Hist.  311-312  History  of  Modern  Europe    6 

Electives  in  history:    ]2 

TOTAL         18 

A  NON-TEACHING  MINOR  IN  POLITICAL  SCIENCE:  Shall  consist  of 
twenty-four  (24)  semester  credit  hours  of  government  and  political  science 
courses  beyond  the  General  Education  requirements.  The  following  courses 
are  mandatory: 

Sem.  Hrs. 

Govt.  210  Principles  of  American  Govt 3 

Govt.  321  Comparative  Govt-Europe,  or 

Govt.  322  Govt.  &  Politics  of  Asia,  or 

Govt.  323  Govt.  &  Politics  of  Africa    3 

Govt.  468-469  History  of  Political  Theory  6 

Electives:    J.2 

TOTAL         24 

A  NON-TEACHING  MINOR  IN  BLACK  STUDIES:  Consists  of  at  least 
twenty-seven  (27)  semester  credit  hours  beyond  the  General  Education 
requirements.  Courses  may  be  selected  from  the  Black  Studies  Curriculum 
and  electives  outlined  below,  but  must  include  the  following: 

Sem.  Hrs. 

Hist.  211-212  History  of  the  United  States    6 

Hist.  210  Afro-American  History  3 

Hist.  210  Contemporary  Afro-American  Politics  3 

Hist.  3 1 3  Africa  South  of  the  Sahara 3 

Electives:  (from  Black  Studies  Curriculum  & 

electives) 12 

TOTAL        27 

A  TEACHING  MINOR  IN  HISTORY  &  POLITICAL  SCIENCE:  For 
students  in  secondary  education.  A  minimum  of  eighteen  (18)  semester  credit 
hours  must  be  taken  in  Departmental  courses  beyond  the  freshman  year,  and 
shall  include  the  following: 
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Sem.  Hrs. 

Hist.  1 14-1.15W  World  History  6 

Hist.  211-212  History  of  the  United  States 

or  Hist.  311-312  History  of  Modern  Europe    6 

Electives  in  history  &  political  science _6 

TOTAL         18 

A    CONCENTRATION    IN    HISTORY    OR    POLITICAL    SCIENCE: 

Intermediate  and  elementary  education  majors,  must  satisfy  the  same 
requirements  as  students  in  secondary  education  who  minor  in  history  & 
political  science,  if  the  concentration  is  history.  If  the  concentration  is  in 
political  science,  the  following  courses  are  required. 

Sem.  Hrs. 

Govt.  210  Principles  of  American  Govt 3 

Govt.  321  Comparative  Govt-Europe,  or 

Govt.  322  Govt.  &  Politics  of  Asia,  or 

Govt.  323  Govt.  &  Politics  of  Africa    3 

Govt.  468-469  History  of  Political  Theory  6 

Electives  in  political  science  _6 

TOTAL         18 


TEACHING  CURRICULUM 

HISTORY  AND  POLITICAL  SCIENCE  MAJOR 

B.  S.  DEGREE 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 


Sem. 
First  Semester  Hrs. 

Com.  Skis.  1 1 1  Ideas  &  Their  Expression    4 

Math.  Ill  Quan.  &  Anal. Thinking   4 

Sci.  1 1 1  Natural  Science  4 

Hist.  1 1 1  Social  Institutions  4 

P.  Ed.  101-108  Phys.  Education    1 


Sem. 
Second  Semester  Hrs. 

Com.  Skis.  1 12  Ideas  &  Their  Expression    4 

Sci.  112  Natural  Science   4 

Hist.  1 14W  World  History   3 

Hist.  1 12  Social  Institutions  4 

H.  Ed.  1 12  Personal  Hygiene  2 


17 


17 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


Hist.  I I5W  World  History   J 

Hist.  211  History  of  U.S 3 

Hum.  211  Man  &  His  Creative  Awareness 3 

Phil.  210  Common  Elements  of  Knowledge    3 

*  Foreign  Language  or  Options    3 


Hist.  212  History  of  V.  S 3 

Econ.  2 1 1  Principles  of  Economics  3 

Hum.  212  Man  &  His  Creative  Awareness 3 

Govt.  210  Prin.  of  American  Govt 3 

Geog.  210  Prin.  of  Geography  or  Geo.  220 

Regional  Geography  3 

*Foreign  Language  or  Options    3 


IS 


JUNIOR  YEAR 


Hist.  311  Hist,  of  Modern  Europe    

Elective:  Area  Two  (Comparative  Govt.) 
Eriuc.  3 10  Foundations  of  Education    . . . 

Educ.  340  Human  Development 

Electives  


Hist.  312  Hist,  of  Modern  Europe    3 

Govt.  468  Hist,  of  Political  Theory  3 

Educ.  331  Educ.  Psychology  &  Meas 3 

Electives:  History    6 


15 
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SENIOR  YEAR 


Govt.  469  History  of  Political  Theory    3 

Hist.  41 1  or  421  Senior  Seminar   3 

Elective!*:  Hist..  Pol.  Sci..  Sociology,  or 

Economics °- 


15 


Educ.  421  Prin.  of  Secondary  Education v 

Educ.  412  Student  Teaching  6 

Educ.  351  Methods  &  Materials  of 

leaching  Social  Studies    * 


12 


•Options:  Elect  six  credit  hours  of  a  foreign  language  or  six  credit  hours  from  the 
Area  of  Music,  Art,  Psychology,  and  Speech. 


NON-TEACHING  CURRICULUM 
HISTORY  MAJOR,  B.  A.  DEGREE 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 


Sem. 
First  Semester  Hrs. 

Com.  Skis.  Ill  Ideas  &  Their  Expression    4 

Math.  Ill  Quan.  &  Anal. Thinking   4 

Sci.  1 1 1  Natural  Science   4 

Hist.  1 1 1  Social  Institutions  4 

P.  Ed.  I0T-10X  Phvs.  Educ I 
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Sem. 
Second  Semester  1 1  rs. 

Com.  Skis.  1 12  Ideas  &  Their  Expression    4 

Sci.  112  Natural  Science   4 

Hist.  112  Social  Institutions  4 

Hist.  1 I4W  World  History   « 

H.  Ed.  1 12  Personal  Hygiene  2 


17 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

Hist.  I I5W  World  History   3        Geog.  210  Principles  of  Geography  or 


Hist.  21 1.  History  of  I  .  S.  or  Hist.  311 

History  of  Modern  Europe  

Hum.  21 1  Man  &  His  Creative  Awareness  . . 
Phil.  2  It)  Common  Elements  of  Knowledge 
*  Foreign  Language  or  Options    


Geog.  22(1  Regional  Geography    v 

Hist.  212  I  .  S.  History  Since  1865  or 

Hist.  312  Mod.  European  Hist.  Since  l«H4    . .     3 

Econ.  2 1 1  Principles  of  Economics  \ 

Hum.  212  Man  &  His  Creative  Awareness < 

Govt.  21(1  Principles  of  American  Gotl v 

Foreign  Languages  or  Options < 


IX 


JUNIOR  YEAR 


Electives  History,  Pol.  Sci..  Sociology,  Electives  History,  Pol.  Sci..  Sociology     15 

Economics 15  Economics 15 


SENIOR  YEAR 

Hist.  41 1  or  Hist.  421  Senior  Seminar  3        Electives 

Electives  12 


Options:  Elect  six  credit  hours  of  a  foreign  language  or  six  credit  hours  from 
the  Areas  of  Music,  Art,  Psychology,  and  Speech. 
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NON-TEACHING  CURRICULUM 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE  MAJOR,  B.  A.  DEGREE 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 

Sent.  Sem. 

First  Semester  Hrs.        Second  Semester  I  Irs. 

Com.  Skis.  1 1 1  Ideas  &  Their  Expression    4         Com.  Skis.  1 12  Ideas  &  Their  Expression    4 

Math.  1 1 1  Quan.  &  Anal.  Thinking   4         Hist.  I I4W  World  History 3 

Sci.  1 1 1  Natural  Science   4         Sci.  1 12  Natural  Science   4 

Hist.  1 1 1  Social  Institutions  4         Hist.  1 12  Social  Institutions  4 

I*.  Ed.  101-108  Physical  Education 1         H.  Ed.  1 12  Personal  Hygiene  2 

17  17 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

Hum.  21 1  Man  &  His  Creative  Awareness  ....     3         Hum.  212  Man  &  His  Creative  Awareness    ...  3 

Phil.  210  Common  Elements  of  Knowledge    ...     3         Hist.  212  History  of  I'.  S 3 

Hist.  1 I5VV  World  History   3         Econ.  21 1  Principles  of  Economics  3 

Hist.  211  History  of  II.  S 3         Govt.  210  Prin.  of  American  Govt 3 

*  Foreign  Language  or  Options    (3)        Geog.  210  Prin.  of  Geog.  or  Geog.  220 

—  Regional  Geography  3 

15         *  Foreign  Language  or  Options    (3i 

IK 

JUNIOR  YEAR 

Elective:  Area  One  (Amer.  Pol.  &  Govt.)    3         Elective:  Area  Two  (Comparative  Govt.i 3 

Electives:  Pol.  Sci.,  History,  Sociology,  or                       Govt.  468  Hist,  of  Pol.  Theory   3 

Economics  12         Electives:  Pol.  Sci..  History.  Sociology . 

—  or  Economics    9 

15  — 

15 

SENIOR  YEAR 

Govt.  469  Hist,  of  Pol.  Theory   3         Govt.  475  Senior  Seminar    3 

Electives  12         Electives  9 


Options:  Elect  six  credit  hours  of  a  foreign  language  or  six  credit  hours  from 
the  Areas  of  Music,  Art,  Psychology,  or  Speech. 


NON-TEACHING  CURRICULUM 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE  MAJOR  B.  A.  DEGREE 

WITH  A  CONCENTRATION  IN  POLICE  SCIENCE 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 

Sem.  Sem. 

first  Semester                                                        Hrs.  Second  Semester                                                   Hrs. 

Com.  Skis.  1 1 1  Ideas  &  Their  Expression    4        Com.  Skis.  1 12  Ideas  &  Their  Expression    4 

Math.  Ill  Quan.  &  Anal.  Thinking   4        Hist.  1 I4W World  History    3 

(hem.  1 1 1  General  Chemistry    4        Chem.  1 12  General  Chemistry    4 

Hist.  Ill  Social  Institutions  4        Hist.  112  Social  Institutions  4 

P.  Ed.  101-108  Physical  Education 1        H.  Ed.  1 12  Personal  Hygiene  2 

17  17 
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SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

Hist.  I I5W  World  History 3  Hist.  212  I  .  S.  Hist.  Since  1X65    » 

Hist.  21 1  I  .  S.  History  to  1X65  3  Fcon.  21 1  Principles  off  conomics  v 

Hum.  21 1  Humanities    3  Hum.  212  Humanities    \ 

I'hil.  2111  Philosophy   3  Govt.  210  American  (•ou'rnmenl   * 

(hem.  1(12  Basic  Photography    3  Gcog.  21(1 1'rin.  of  Gcog.  or  Gcog.  2211 

Regional  Ccographv  v 

15  F.lccliu- « 

IX 

JUNIOR  YEAR 

l'S(    101  Intro,  to  Law  Enforcement    3  Hist.  342  Civil  Rights 3 

I'SC  220  I'olice  Org.  &  Administration    3  Soc.  320  Juvenile  Delinquency   » 

Psy.  210  General  Psychology   3  PSC  102 Criminal  I  aw    * 

Govt.  341  Const.  Law  &  History   3  PSC  1 12  Highway  Traffic  Administration \ 

I'SC  205  Criminal  Evidence  3  (,o\t.46X  Hist,  ol  Political  Theory   v 

15  15 


Speech  34(1  I'uhlic  Speaking  

PSC  210  Criminal  Investigation 
Cmt.  469  Hist,  of  Pol.  Theory   . 


SENIOR  YEAR 

Govt.  313  Slate  &  Local  Government  v 

PSC  21 1  Intro,  to  Criminalistics  < 

Kduc.  340  Human  Development  3 

Klectivcs  6        Fleet  ives  6 

15  15 

NON-TEACHING  CURRICULUM 
BLACK  STUDIES  MAJOR,  B.  A.  DEGREE 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 


first  Semester  Hrs 

Com.  Skis.  1 1 1  Ideas  &  I  heir  Expression    .... 

Math.  1 1 1  Ouan.  &  Anal.  Thinking    

Sci.  1 1 1  Natural  Science   

Hist.  1 1 1  Social  Institutions   

P.  Id.  I0I-I0X  Physical  Education  


Sem.  Sem. 

Second  Semester  I  Irs. 

Com.  Skis.  1 12  Ideas  &  Their  Expression    4 

Sci.  1 12  Natural  Science    4 

H.Kd.  1 12  Personal  Hygiene  2 

Hist.  1 12  Social  Institutions   4 

Hist.  II4W  World  Hislorv    3 


17  17 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

Hist.  I I5W  World  History   3        Hist.  212  Hislorv  ofl  .  S 3 

Hist.  211  History  of  U.S 3        Hum.  212  Man  &  His  Creative  Awareness 3 

Hum.  21 1  Man  &  His  Creative  Awareness 3        Leon.  211  Principles  of  Economics   3 

Phil.  21(1  Common  Klements  of  Knowledge    3        Govt.  210  Prin.  of  American  Cow 3 

*  foreign  Language  or  Options    3  Geog.  210  Prin.  of  Gcog.  or  Gcog.  22(1 

—            Regional  Geography   v 

15       *  Foreign  Language  or  Options    3 

IX 
JUNIOR  YEAR 

Art  362  Afro-American  Art  Since  IXtMl  1 

Psy.  371  Afro-American  Person    3        Eng.  220  Afro-American  Literature   ' 

Soc.  3X0  Sociology  of  Black  Family  3        Hist.  /Govt.  31(1  Content.  Afro-Amer.  Pol 3 

Art.  361  African  Negro  Art  or  Art  362  Fduc.  362  Prohlems  in  Kduc.  of 

Afro-Amer.  Art  Since  1800    3  Afro-American    •  3 

Flectives  6        Elective*  3 

15  15 
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SENIOR  YEAR 

(ieog.  313  Regional  (Jeog.  of  Africa  3       Soc.  370  Sociology  of  Black  Ghetto  3 

Theatre  250  Black  Theatre  3       Hist.  342  Civil  Rights  &  the  Constitution  3 

Mus.  461  Afro-American  Music   3        Elective  in  Music   3 

B.  A.  363  Black  Man  in  Capitalistic  Society    ...    3        Elective  3 

12  12 

*  Options:  Elect  six  credit  hours  of  a  foreign  language  or  six  credit  hours  from 
the  Areas  of  Music,  Art,  Psychology,  and  Speech. 


BLACK  STUDIES  ELECTIVES 

B.  A.  381  Black  Man's  Role  in  the  Business  World 

Geog.  314  Regional  Geography  of  the  South 

Hist.  313  Africa  South  of  the  Sahara 

Govt.  323  Government  and  Politics  of  Africa 

Hist.  210  Afro-American  History 

Hist.  421  Senior  Seminar  on  American  History 

Hist.  464  Seminar  on  Neo-Colonialism 

Swahili  211  Swahili  Civilization  and  Culture 

Soc.  350  Community  Organization 

Soc.  332  Social  Statistics 

Soc.  342  Minorities 


ASSOCIATE  IN  ARTS  PROGRAM 
HISTORY 

FIRST  YEAR 

Sem.  Sem. 

Hrs.  Mrs. 

Hist.  1 1 1  Social  Institutions  4  Hist.  1 12  Social  Institutions  4 

Com.  Skis.  1 1 1  Ideas  &  Their  Expression    ....     3  Com.  Skis.  1 12  Ideas  &  Their  Expression    3 

Math.  Ill  Quan.  &  Anal.  Thinking  3  Math.  112  Quan.  &  Anal.  Thinking » 

Hist.  211  U.S.  History  to  1865   3  Hist.  212  I  .  S.  History  Since  1865 v 

Eleetives  ( 3 1  Electives  1 3 1 

16  16 

SECOND  YEAR 

Hist.  31 1  European  History    3  Hist.  312  European  History    * 

(»6vt.  210  American  Government  3  Hum.  212  Humanities    * 

Hum.  21 1  Humanities    3  Econ.  21 1  Principles  of  Economics  3 

Phil.  210  Philosophy  3  Electives  in  History  or  Social  Science    (6i 

Electives  in  I  listory  or  Social  Science    (3) 

—  15 

15 
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ASSOCIATE  IN  ARTS  PROGRAM 
POLITICAL  SCIENCE* 

FIRST  YEAR 

Sem.  Sem. 

Hrs.  Hrs. 

Hist.  Ill  Social  Institutions  4         Hist.  1 12  Social  Institutions  4 

Com.  Skis.  1 1 1  Ideas  &  Their  Expression    3        Com.  Skis.  1 12  Ideas  &  Their  Expression    3 

Math.  Ill  Quan.  &  Anal. Thinking  3         Math.  112 Quan.  &  Anal. Thinking   3 

Govt.  2IU  American  Government  3         Govt.  313  State  &  Local  Government  3 

Electives  (3)       Electives  (3i 

16  16 

SECOND  YEAR 

Govt.  321  Comparative  Govt.  (Europe)    3         Hist.  212  l'.  S.  History  Since  1865 3 

Hist.  211  U.S.  History  to  1865  3         Hum.  212  Humanities    3 

Hum.  2 1 1  Humanities    3         Econ.  2 1 1  Principles  of  Economics  3 

Phil.  210  Philosophy  3        Electives  in  Government  (6) 

Electives  in  Government  (3) 

15 


15 


*  Students  not  in  the  military  service  will  be  required  to  take  Ph. Ed.  101-108  (1) 
and  Health  Ed.  112  (2)  in  both  A.  A.  Programs. 

COURSES  IN  HISTORY  &  POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

BASIC  SURVEYS  IN  HISTORY 

Hist.  111-112  Social  Institutions:  Their  Nature  &  Change  4  credit  hours 

each  semester 

For  description,  see  General  Education  Curriculum. 

Hist.  1 14-1 15W  World  History  3  credit  hours 

each  semester 

A  survey  of  the  history  of  man-his  governmental,  economic,  social,  religious,  intellec- 
tual, and  esthetic  activities — from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present  in  Europe,  Asia, 
Africa  and  the  Americas.  The  periods  are  divided  at  about  1600  A.D.  In  the  second 
half,  special  attention  is  devoted  to  the  ideologies,  movements,  wars  and  revolutions 
that  have  shaped  modern  history. 

Hist.  211  The  United  States  to  1865  3  credit  hours 

A  basic  examination  of  the  social,  economic,  political,  and  ideological  forces  shaping 
American  society  and  institutions  from  the  early  colonial  period  to  the  end  of  the  Civil 
War. 

Hist.  212  The  United  States  Since  1865  3  credit  hours 

A  continuing  survey  of  the  forces  shaping  American  society  and  institutions  from  the 
Reconstruction  Era  to  the  Present. 

Hist.  311  Modern  European  History,  1648-1815  3  credit  hours 

A  basic  survey  of  the  political,  economic,  social  and  cultural  order  and  achievements 
of  Europe  from  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia  to  the  Congress  of  Vienna. 

Hist.  312  Modern  European  History,  1815-  3  credit  hours 

The  second  half  of  Hist.  311.  Continuation  of  the  survey  of  European  History  in  the 
19th  and  20th  centuries  to  the  contemporary  period. 
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COURSES  IN  AMERICAN  HISTORY 


Hist.  210  A  fro- American  History  3  credit  hours 

The  social,  economic  and  political  history  of  the  Black  American.  Attention  is  given  to 
contributions  of  Blacks  to  the  social,  economic  and  intellectual  life  of  American  socie- 
ty; their  role  in  its  exploration,  discovery  and  development;  the  experience  of  slavery 
and  the  struggle  for  civil  rights. 

Hist./Govt.  310  Contemporary  Afro-American  Politics  3  credit  hours 

Selected  issues  of  Black  history  in  America,  with  emphasis  on  contemporary  political 
organizations  and  activities  of  Afro-Americans. 

Hist.  316  The  Era  of  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction  3  credit  hours 

An  examination  of  the  forces  that  led  to  the  outbreak  of  Civil  War  between  North  and 
South;  the  Union  victory;  and  the  problems  of  reconstructing  the  Nation. 

Hist.  318  The  Rise  of  Modern  America,  1914-  3  credit  hours 

For  history  and  non-history  majors.  The  20th  century  background  of  contemporary 
American  society.  Content  will  emphasize  the  impact  of  two  World  Wars  on  the 
development  of  the  United  States  as  an  advanced  industrial  society  and  as  a  world 
power. 

Hist.  320  Ethnic  Minorities  in  American  Urban  History  3  credit  hours 

An  examination  of  the  impact  of  urban  America  on  the  history  of  minority  groups  in 
the  United  States.  Particular  emphasis  will  be  devoted  to  studying  the  relationship 
between  the  urban  social  order  and  the  condition  of  minority  groups  since  1900.  The 
course  will  also  consider  the  contributions  of  ethnic  groups  to  the  American  city. 

Hist.  323  American  Social  History  3  credit  hours 

The  daily  life,  institutions,  intellectual  and  artistic  achievements  of  the  Agrarian  Era. 
1607-1861;  major  emphasis  on  the  Urban-Industrial  Era  from  1861  to  the  present. 

Hist.  324  Economic  History  of  the  United  States  3  credit  hours 

The  process  of  economic  growth  from  1783  to  the  present.  Development  of  various 
sectors  in  the  economy  and  their  interdependence. 

Hist.  331  America  Moves  West  3  credit  hours 

The  settlement  of  the  American  West;  economic,  social,  and  political  and  geographic 
factors  influencing  expansion;  analysis  of  the  frontier  theory  of  F.  J.  Turner. 

Hist.  351  American  Diplomatic  History  3  credit  hours 

American  diplomacy  from  the  Colonial  Period  to  the  present.  Special  emphasis  is 
given  to  U.  S.  foreign  relations  in  the  20th  century. 

Hist./Govt.  341  Constitutional  Law  and  History  3  credit  hours 

Studies  of  constitutional  issues  in  their  political,  religious  and  economic  settings  in  the 
areas  of  federalism,  the  separation  of  powers,  commerce,  taxation,  and  the  protection 
of  individual  rights. 

Hist./Govt.  342  Civil  Rights  and  the  Constitution  3  credit  hours 

A  case  study  of  constitutional  principles  and  their  application  affecting  individual  civil 
rights. 

Hist.  350  History  of  Latin  America  3  credit  hours 

The  institutions  and  the  political,  social  and  economic  problems  of  contemporary 
states  of  Latin  America. 
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Hist.  412  History  of  the  South  3  credit  hours 

Development  of  the  southern  United  States  since  1820.  Special  emphasis  is  given  to 
race  relations  and  industrial  growth  of  the  region  in  the  mid-20th  century. 

Hist.  421  Senior  Seminar:  Problems  in  American  History  3  credit  hours 

A  study  of  the  historiography  of  selected  issues  and  periods  of  American  history  with 
emphasis  on  more  recent  interpretations.  Prerequisite:  Senior  Standing. 

Hist.  450  U  Survey  of  American  Urban  History  3  credit  hours 

An  examination  of  the  historical  forces  that  have  shaped  the  development  of  the 
American  city  from  the  colonial  era  to  the  present.  The  course  will  also  examine  the 
social,  economic,  and  political  effects  of  urban  life  on  city  dwellers. 


COURSES  IN  EUROPEAN  HISTORY 

Hist.  222  Ancient  History  3  credit  hours 

Origins,  development  and  contributions  of  the  ancient  Roman  civilizations  until  the 
fall  of  Rome. 

Hist.  224  North  Africa  and  the  Middle  East  3  credit  hours 

Islamic  culture  and  civilization  around  the  southern  and  eastern  rim  of  the 
Mediterranean  from  the  7th  century  to  the  present. 

Hist.  225  Medieval  Europe  3  credit  hours 

The  Latin  Christian  community  of  Europe  from  the  4th  to  the  1 3th  century;  the  role  of 
the  Church,  political  organization,  economic  and  social  life;  and  cultural  legacy. 

Hist.  251  The  Renaissance  and  Reformation  1300-1648  3  credit  hours 

The  rise  of  individualism  and  humanistic  thought  after  1300  A.  D.;  the  fragmentation 
of  religious  and  political  authority  in  Europe;  and  the  Reformation  and  religious  wars 
to  the  Council  of  Trent. 

Hist.  253  The  French  Revolution  and  Napoleon  3  credit  hours 

Collapse  of  the  ancien  regime,  its  causes  and  effects;  Napoleon's  attempt  to  establish  a 
new  order  in  Europe  under  French  hegemony  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  Prerequisite: 
Hist.  111-112  or  Hist.  311-312. 

Hist.  320  20th  Century  Europe  3  credit  hours 

A  study  of  the  recent  origins  of  contemporary  European  problems:  the  world  wars. 
social  and  economic  upheaval,  fascism,  communism,  national  rivalries,  domination  by 
the  super  powers,  and  the  recovery  of  economic  and  political  stability. 

Hist./Geog.  341  Political  Geography  3  credit  hours 

History  of  political  geography;  geographic  basis  for  national  power  in  relation  to  the 
strategy  of  men.  land,  raw  materials,  international  trade  and' colonies. 

Hist.  381  History  of  England  and  Great  Britain  3  credit  hours 

Beginning  with  the  Stuart  era  in  1603  to  the  end  of  WW  II;  parliamentary  liberty  and 
overseas  expansion;  English  sea  power,  the  Industrial  Revolution;  democracy,  com- 
monwealth, Empire;  the  end  of  isolation  and  world  wars. 

Hist.  391  Emergency  of  Modern  Germany  3  credit  hours 

German  history  in  five  periods:  before  unification  (1815-1 870):  under  Bismarck;  under 
Wilheim  II;  between  the  wars;  since  1945. 
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Hist.  421-432  Russia  and  the  Soviet  Union  3  credit  hours 

each  semester 

Political,  economic,  social  and  ideological  aspects  of  Russian  society.  Comparative 
analysis  of  late  tsarist  and  soviet  period.  Emphasis  on  contemporary  Russian  history 
in  its  international  context. 

Hist./Govt.  462  Modern  Ideologies  3  credit  hours 

Study  and  comparison  of  the  principal  modern  ideologies:  capitalism,  communism, 
fascism.  Prerequisite:  History  211-212,  311-312,  or  6  semester  hours  in  political 
science. 

Hist.  491  Senior  Seminar:  Problems  in  European  History  3  credit  hours 

Historiographic  survey  of  selected  problems  and  issues  in  the  history  of  Europe. 
Prerequisite:  Senior  standing. 

COURSES  IN  AFRICAN  AND  ASIAN  HISTORY* 

Hist.  313  Africa  South  of  the  Sahara  3  credit  hours 

Survey  of  ancient,  colonial  and  modern  civilizations  and  states  in  Africa,  with 
emphasis  on  Sub-Sahara  regions;  problems  of  the  African  heritage  and  the  rebirth  of 
contemporary  African  cultures. 

Hist.  358  History  of  Modern  East  Asia  3  credit  hours 

Introduction  to  the  modern  history  of  China  from  the  decline  of  the  Manchu  dynasty 
(about  1800)  to  the  victory  of  the  Red  Army  in  1949;  and  the  history  of  modern  Japan 
from  1853  to  1945. 

Hist.  359  History  of  South  Asia.  3  credit  hours 

Survey  of  the  rise  of  nationalism  and  independence  movements  in  the  former  Euro- 
pean colonies  of  India,  Pakistan,  the  Philippine  Islands,  Indonesia  and  French  lndo- 
China. 

Hist./Govt.  420  Political  History  of  Contemporary  China  3  credit  hours 

Political  development  in  China  from  the  Revolution  of  1911  to  the  consolidation  of 
power  by  Mao  Tse-tung  in  the  1970's. 

Hist.  464  Seminar  on  Neo-Colonialism  3  credit  hours 

Readings  and  discussion  on  the  political,  economic  and  strategic  interest  of  the  Great 
Powers  in  colonies  and  former  colonial  possessions  since  1880,  with  special  attention 
to  Vietnam.  Prerequisite:  Hist.  311-312,  358  or  359. 

Hist.  499  Advanced  Reading  and  Research  3  credit  hours 

Supervised  reading  and  research  in  areas  of  special  interest  under  supervision  of 
designated  instructor.  Prerequisite:  Permission  of  Chairman. 

COURSES  IN  GOVERNMENT  AND 
POLITICAL  SCIENCE* 

AREA  ONE:  AMERICAN  POLITICS  &  GOVERNMENT 
Govt.  210  Principles  of  American  Government  3  credit  hours 

Introduction  to  the  historical  background,  purposes,  and  functions  of  political  in- 
stitutions, especially  the  structure  and  activities  of  the  American  system-federal,  state 
and  local. 

*Govt.  210  is  prerequisite  to  all  other  courses. 
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Govt./Hist.  310  Contemporary  Afro-American  Politics  3  credit  hours 

Selected  issues  of  Black  history  in  America,  with  emphasis  on  contemporary  political 
organizations  and  activities  of  Afro-Americans. 

Govt.  311  Political  Parties  and  Pressure  Groups  3  credit  hours 

History,  structure,  and  functions  of  American  political  parties  and  pressure  groups; 
their  relationship  to  democratic  government;  their  techniques  of  political  propaganda. 

Govt.  312  The  Legislative  Process  3  credit  hours 

Evolution,  structure,  functioning,  and  dynamics  of  American  legislative  institutions, 
and  of  the  relations  between  the  legislative,  the  executive,  the  judiciary,  and  outside 
groups  in  law-making  process. 

Govt.  313  State  and  Local  Government  3  credit  hours 

Examination  of  the  framework  of  state  and  local  governments  in  the  United  States 
and  evaluation  of  their  contributions  to  the  federal  systems.  Special  attention  is  given 
to  North  Carolina  for  comparison  with  other  states. 

Govt.  314  U  Social  Legislation  3  credit  hours 

An  examination  of  need  and  process  as  well  as  the  record  of  social  legislation  with 
respect  to  social  welfare  and  social  services. 

Govt.  315  I    Politics  and  Urban  Planning  3  credit  hours 

A  study  of  approaches  to  urban  planning,  the  need,  process.  ;md  limitations  with 
respect  to  political  realities  in  the  nation,  state  and  community. 

Govt.  410  Public  Opinion  and  Propaganda  3  credit  hours 

This  course  will  focus  on  the  development  of  attitudes  and  beliefs.  The  nature  oi' 
public  opinion  and  propaganda,  the  methodology  of  public  opinion  polling,  and  the 
strategy  and  techniques  of  influence  through  the  use  of  propaganda,  mass  media  and 
communications. 

Govt.  415  The  American  Chief  Executive  3  credit  hours 

The  origin,  background,  and  evolution  of  the  Office  of  President  of  the  United  States: 
his  powers  in  the  areas  of  politics,  administration,  legislation,  and  foreign  affairs. 

Govt.  416  American  Foreign  Policy  3  credit  hours 

Forces  and  factors  involved  in  American  foreign  policy  decision-making;  criteria  for 
assessing  the  effectiveness  of  foreign  policies. 

Govt.  450  U  Administration  of  Urban  Government  3  credit  hours 

The  study  of  the  organization  and  management  characteristics  of  various  types  of 
government  entities  in  urban  areas  including  municipal,  county  governments  and 
other  special  districts. 

AREA  TWO:  COMPARATIVE  GOVERNMENT 
Govt.  321  Comparative  Government  (Europe)  3  credit  hours 

A  comparative  analysis  of  the  organization,  functioning,  and  process  of  governments 
and  politics  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  selected  European  nations. 

Govt.  322  Government  and  Politics  of  Asia  3  credit  hours 

An  analysis  of  the  organization,  functioning,  and  process  of  governments  and  politics 
in  China,  India,  Japan,  and  other  Asian  nations. 

*Govt.  210  is  prerequisite  to  all  other  courses. 
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Govt.  323  Government  and  Politics  of  Africa  3  credit  hours 

A  course  examining  certain  general  characteristics  of  the  governments  and  politics  in 
the  developing  nations  in  Africa.  Colonialism,  independence  movements,  and  the 
problems  of  nation  building  will  also  be  studied. 

Govt./Hist.  420  Political  History  of  Contemporary  China  3  credit  hours 

Political  developments  in  China  from  the  Revolution  of  1911  to  the  consolidation  of 
power  by  Mao  Tse-tung  in  the  1960's. 

AREA  THREE:  PUBLIC  ADMINISTRATION 
Govt.  321  Principles  of  Public  Administration  3  credit  hours 

A  study  of  basic  concepts  of  administration;  the  growth  of  administration  as  an  art 
and  science;  the  relation  of  administration  to  the  political  process;  administrative 
organization  and  process;  the  political  power  of  bureaucracies;  the  responsibilities  of 
public  servants. 

AREA  FOUR:  LAW 
Govt./Hist.  341  Constitutional  Law  and  History  3  credit  hours 

Basic  principles  of  the  constitutional  system,  with  particular  emphasis  upon  cases  that 
deal  with  the  framework  of  American  federal  system. 

Govt./Hist.  342  Civil  Rights  and  the  Constitution  3  credit  hours 

A  case  study  of  constitutional  principles  and  their  application  affecting  individual  civil 
rights. 

AREA  FIVE:  INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 
Govt.  451  International  Organization  3  credit  hours 

Basic  concepts,  historical  background,  evolution,  and  functioning  of  international 
governmental  and  administrative  systems,  with  primary  focus  on  the  United  Nations. 

Govt.  452  International  Law  3  credit  hours 

Rules  and  practices  governing  nations  in  peace  and  war;  the  nature,  sources,  evolu- 
tion, and  functioning  of  various  schools  of  international  law;  principal  law-making 
and  adjudicatory  agencies;  international  personality;  treaties,  jurisdiction  over  person 
and  place;  diplomatic  and  consular  intercourses;  pacific  settlement;  war  and  neutrali- 
ty. 

Govt.  453  International  Politics  3  credit  hours 

« 
The  interplay  of  political  forces  in  the  international  community,  with  emphasis  on 

war-time  diplomacy,  peace  treaties,  the  alignment  and  conflicts  of  nations  in  the  post- 
war period. 

AREA  SIX:  THEORY 
Govt./Hist.  462  Modern  Ideologies  3  credit  hours 

Study  and  comparison  of  the  principal  modern  ideologies:  capitalism,  communism, 
fascism,  socialism. 

Govt.  461  American  Political  Ideas  3  credit  hours 

The  political  ideas  of  leading  American  statesmen  and  publicists,  and  their  influence 
upon  American  governmental  systems. 

Govt.  469-469  History  of  Political  Theory  3  credit  hours 

each  semester 

Political  theories  and  their  practical  applications  from  ancient  Greece  to  the  present. 
The  basic  approach  is  historical.  The  course  seeks  to  relate  political  theories  to  en- 
vironments and  worthy  traditions. 
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AREA  SEVEN:  RESEARCH  &  SEMINAR 
Govt.  470  Research  Seminar:  Scope  &  Method  of  Government       3  credit  hours 

Practical  training  in  writing  techniques  and  research  in  the  field  of  government,  with 
particular  attention  given  to  bibliographical  materials,  footnotes,  use  of  law  library 
facilities  and  government  documents. 

Govt.  475  Senior  Seminar  3  credit  hours 

Focus  on  the  student's  intensive  independent  work  on  selected  topics;  preparation  and 
presentation  of  assigned  topics  for  criticism. 

Govt.  499  Advanced  Reading  and  Research  3  credit  hours 

Supervised  reading  and  research  in  areas  of  special  interest  under  supervision  of 
designated  instructor.  Prerequisite:  Permission  of  Chairman. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  SOCIOLOGY 

OBJECTIVES 

The  objectives  of  the  Department  adhere  to  the  aims  and  objectives  of 
Fayetteville  State  University  and  its  student  population.  All  program  planning  is 
done  with  the  human  being  in  mind.  Preparation  of  students  for  a  future  life  of 
quality  is  a  preoccupation  of  satisfaction. 

1.  To  acquaint  students  with  the  development  of  human  society  through  a 
study  of  the  sociological,  historical,  economic,  political,  and  geographical 
(including  human  and  physical)  factors  which  shape  society. 

2.  To  prepare  students  for  the  teaching  of  the  social  sciences  in  the  secon- 
dary schools. 

3.  To  prepare  students  for  graduate  work  and  related  professional  training. 

4.  To  meet  the  need  of  students  who  are  interested  in  social  work,  govern- 
ment service,  labor  relations,  industrial  relations,  pre-law,  college 
teaching,  research,  and  kindred  careers. 

5.  To  acquaint  the  student  with  some  of  the  basic  tools  and  methods  of  the 
sociologist. 

PROGRAMS  IN  SOCIOLOGY 

The  Department  offers  two  programs  for  majors.  One  program  allows  a 
student  to  obtain  a  major  in  the  social  sciences  and  a  major  in  sociology 
simultaneously.  This  program  leads  to  a  Bachelor  of  Science  (B.S,.)  degree  and 
prepares  the  student  to  teach  in  the  public  schools. 

A  major  in  Sociology  is  also  provided  in  a  non-teaching  or  liberal  arts 
program.  This  program  leads  to  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  (B.A.)  degree.  This  program 
does  not  prepare  the  student  to  teach  in  the  public  schools. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  CONCENTRATION 
AND  MAJORS 

A  student  is  required  to  maintain  a  "C"  average  in  all  courses  in  sociology, 
history,  political  science,  economics,  foreign  language,  and  geography  for  their 
acceptance  as  part  of  the  major  or  concentration  requirement. 
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The  teaching  curriculum  requires  a  minimum  of  twenty-four  (24)  semester 
hours  credit  in  sociology,  twenty-four  (24)  semester  hours  credit  in  American, 
World,  and  other  history  (European  or  Elective),  six  (6)  semester  hours  in 
economics,  six  (6)  semester  hours  credit  in  either  geography  or  political  science 
and  the  appropriate  education  courses  to  meet  state  certification. 

The  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  non-teaching  curriculum  requires  a  minimum  of 
thirty-six  (36)  semester  hours  credit  in  sociology.  A  student  must  also  obtain  eigh- 
teen (18)  additional  hours  of  credit  for  a  concentration  outside  of  the  major  field. 
In  addition,  the  student  is  required  to  obtain  six  (6)  semester  hours  of  a  foreign 
language.  The  student  is  free  to  select  a  concentration  in  any  area  of  his  choice. 
However,  it  is  suggested  that  the  student  endeavor  to  select  a  concentration  as 
closely  allied  to  his  major  as  possible. 

The  Department  is  open  to  any  student  seeking  a  concentration  in  sociology.  A 
concentration  in  sociology  requires  that  the  student  obtain  eighteen  (18)  semester 
hours  credit  beginning  with  Sociology  210  which  is  the  prerequisite  for  all  courses 
in  Sociology.  This  course  cannot  be  taken  with  any  other  course  in  Sociology 
whether  it  is  for  a  major  concentration,  summer,  or  at  any  time. 

The  student  who  is  desirous  of  obtaining  a  concentration  in  sociology  must 
successfully  negotiate  the  following:  Sociology  210,  311,  342,  352,  431,  and  one 
other  three  hour  course  in  Sociology  of  his  own  choosing. 

The  student  who  has  a  social  work  orientation  or  plans  for  some  phase  of 
Social  Welfare  should  enroll  (if  he  prefers)  in  the  method  course  after  completing 
Sociology  321.  The  student  should  enroll  in  Sociology  421  which  is  to  be  followed 
by  Sociology  442  -  Agency  Laboratory.  The  sequence  must  be:  Sociology  321, 
421,  and  442. 

If  the  student  is  not  oriented  towards  some  phase  of  social  work,  he  then  will 
continue  with  either  his  sociology  electives  or  area  of  concentration  or  both. 
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TEACHING  CURRICULUM 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE  AND  SOCIOLOGY  MAJOR,  B.  S.  DEGREE 

SOCIAL  STUDIES  AND  SOCIOLOGY  CERTIFICATIONS 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 

Sem.  Si'in. 

First  Semester                                                        Hrs.  Second  Semester                                                    Mrs. 

Com.  Skis.  1 1 1  Ideas  &  Their  Exp 4       Com.  Skis.  1 12  Ideas  &  Their  Expression    4 

Math.  Ill  Quan.  &  Anal.  Thinking   4       Math.  112  Quan.  &  Anal.  Thinking   4 

Sci.  1 1 1  Natural  Science   4       Sci.  112  Natural  Science   4 

Hist.  Ill  Social  Institution  4        Hist.  112  Social  Institutions  4 

P.  Ed.  101-108  Physical  Education 1        H.  Ed.  1 12  Personal  Hygiene  2 

17  IS 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

Hum.  211  Humanities    3  Hum.  212  Humanities    

Hist.  21 1  U.S.  Hist.,  before  1865  3  Hist.  212  I.  S.  History  since  1865    

Phil.  210  Philosophy  3  Hist.  I I4VV  VV  orld  History  or  elective   

Soc.  210  Prin.  of  Sociology  3  Govt.  210  or  Geo.  21 1    

Econ.  211  Prin.  of  Economics    3  Anthr.  210  Intr.  to  Anthropologv     


15 


Elective 

18 

JUNIOR  YEAR 

Soc.  311  Culture  &  Personality  3       Soc.  332  Social  Statistics    3 

Soc.  320  Juvenile  Delinquency  3       Soc.  342  Minorities     3 

Educ.  310  Foundations  of  Education    3       Soc.  352  Social  Straatification    3 

Educ.  331  Educ.  Psy.  &  Meas 3        Educ.  340  Human  Development     3 

Hist.  31 1  European  History  to  1815  3        Hist.  312  European  Hist.  Since  1815    3 

History  Elective  3        Elective     ' 

18  18 

SENIOR  YEAR 

Soc.  41 1  Sociological  Research  Methods    3  Educ.  351  Methods  &  Materials  of 

Econ.  42 1  Economic  Problems 3            Teaching  Social  Sciences    3 

Soc.  43 1  Sociological  Theory  3        Educ.  42 1  Principles  of  Sec.  Education   3 

Sociology  Elective   3        Educ.  412  Student  Teaching   6 

History  Elective  3  — 

—  12 


NON-TEACHING  CURRICULUM 

SOCIOLOGY  MAJOR,  B.  A.  DEGREE 
FRESHMAN  YEAR 

Sem.  Sem 

Hrs.  Mrs 

Com.  Skis.  1 1 1  Ideas  &  Their  Exp 4  Com.  Skis.  112  Ideas  &  Their  Exp 

Math.  Ill  Quan.  &  Anal.  Thinking   4  Math.  1 12  Quan.  &  Anal.  Thinking   

Sci.  Ill  Natural  Science   4  Sci.  1 12  Natural  Science   

Hist.  1 1 1  Social  Institutions  4  Hist.  112  Social  Institutions   

P.  Ed.  101-108  Phy.  Education    1  Health  Education  1 12  Personal  Hygiene     


17 
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SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


Hum.  21 1  Humanities    

Phil.  210  Philosophy  

Fr./Sp.  1 1 1  Elem.  French  or  Span. 
Soc.  21(1  Principles  of  Sociology  . . 
Kcon.  21 1  Principles  of  Economies 
Hist.  21 1  United  States  History    . . 


Hum.  212  Humanities    3 

Anthr.  21(1  Intr.  to  Anthropology    3 

Fr./Sp.  1 12  Elem.  French/Spanish    3 

Psy .  2 1 1  General  Psychology   3 

Gov.  210  Introduction  (o  Government  3 

Hist.  212  United  Stales  History    3 


IS 


JUNIOR  YEAR 


Soc.  3 1 1  Culture  &  Personality  3 

Soc.  320  J  uvenile  Delinquency  3 

Soc.  32 1  Principles  of  Social  Work    3 

Flectives  ( Concentration )    6-9 

15-18 


Soc.  352  Social  Stratification    3 

Soc.  332  Statistics  3 

Soc.  342  Minorities 3 

Elective* ( Concentration)    6-9 


15-18 


SENIOR  YEAR 


Soc.  41 1  Sociological  Research  Methods 

Soc.  43 1  Sociological  Theory  

Fcon.  421  Economic  Problems 

*Soc.  421  Methods  of  Social  Work    

Sociology  Elective  or  Concentration    


Soc.  352  Urban  Sociology  3 

Soc.  422  Collective  Behavior    3 

*Soc.  442  Agency  Eab.  Experiences 3 

or 
Soc.  Elect,  or  Concentration    6-9 

15  15-18 

"The  student  has  the  option  of  following  the  social  work  curriculum  or  con- 
tinuing with  his  sociology  electives  and/or  concentration. 


SOCIOLOGY  ELECTIVES 


Soc.  310  Criminology 

Soc.  330  Marriage  and  Family 
Relations 

Soc.  350  Community  Organization 

Soc.  360  Social  Problems 


Soc.  370  The  Sociology  of  the  Black 
Ghetto 

Soc.  380  The  Sociology  of  the  Black 
Family 

Soc.  420  Honors 

Soc.  470  Social  Change  &  Problems 
of  Adjustment 


SUGGESTED  MINORS  (CONCENTRATION) 


Black  Studies 
Business  Administration 
Foreign  Languages 
Geography 


Health  &  Physical  Education 
History 

Political  Science 
Recreation 


It  is  further  recommended  that  each  student  take  as  much  PSYCHOLOGY  as  is 
possible. 
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ASSOCIATE  IN  ARTS  PROGRAM 

SOCIOLOGY 
FIRST  YEAR 

Sem.  Sent. 

Mrs.  Hrs. 

*Eng.  115  Grammar  and  Composition  3        *Eng.  116  Grammar  and  Composition  3 

•Math.  115  Contemporary  Mathematics   3       *Math.  1 16  Contemporary  Mathematics   3 

Sci.  1 1 1  Natural  Science   4        Sci.  112  Natural  Science   4 

Hist.  211  li.  S.  History    3       Hist.  212  U.  S.  History    3 

Phy .  Kd.  101-1(18  1        H.  Ed.  1 12  Personal  Hygiene  2 

14  15 

SECOND  YEAR 

Soc.  210  Principles  of  Sociology   3  Hum.  212  Humanities    3 

Hum.  211  Humanities    3  Soc.  320  Juvenile  Delinquency    3 

Psy.  210  General  Psychology   3  Soc.  342  Minorities 3 

Econ.  2 1 1  Principles  of  Economics  3  Soc.  360  Social  Problems    3 

Ant.  210  Intro,  to  Anthropology    3  Phil.  210  Intro,  to  Philosophy    3 

15  15 

"Listing  on  Fort  Bragg  Campus. 


COURSES  IN  SOCIOLOGY 

Soc.  210  Principles  of  Sociology  3  credit  hours 

An  examination  of  the  basic  concepts  and  principles  of  sociology  with  emphasis  on  a 
scientific  analysis  of  culture,  personality,  social  groups  and  groupings,  social  in- 
stitutions, social  organizations,  population  trends  and  social  processes.  This  is  a 
prerequisite  for  all  courses  in  sociology. 

Soc.  310  Criminology  3  credit  hours 

This  course  covers  the  nature  of  crime,  selective  statistics  of  criminal  behavior,  and 
theories  with  regard  to  crime  causation  and  on-going  research.  Prerequisite:  Sociology 
210. 

Soc.  311  Culture  and  Personality  3  credit  hours 

A  study  of  the  nature  of  culture,  the  factors  of  difference  in  human  behavior  and  per- 
sonality, comparisons  of  selected  pre-literate  and  modern  groups  with  regard  to  social 
structure.  Prerequisites:  Soc.  210  and  Anthr.  210. 

Soc.  320  Juvenile  Delinquency  3  credit  hours 

A  study  of  the  extent,  distribution,  current  prevention  and  practice  treatment  of 
juvenile  delinquency  in  modern  western  society.  Prerequisite:  Soc.  210. 

Soc.  321  Principles  of  Social  Work  3  credit  hours 

An  introductory  course  dealing  with  the  various  areas,  processes  and  functions  of 
social  work  and  the  various  services  and  resources  which  the  community  provides  for 
the  social  welfare  of  its  citizens. 

Soc.  330  Marriage  and  Family  Relations  3  credit  hours 

Analysis  of  the  forms  and  functions  of  the  family;  changing  sex  roles;  marital  choice, 
procreation  and  socialization;  history  of  American  family  patterns  and  effects  of  con- 
temporary social  changes  are  emphasized.  Prerequisite:  Soc.  210. 
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Soc.  332  Social  Statistics  3  credit  hours 

A  general  course  concerning  the  use  of  graphs,  frequency  distribution,  measures  of 
central  tendencies,  measures  of  dispersions  and  introduction  to  sampling  and  correla- 
tion. Prerequisite:  Sociology  210,  Math  111,  112. 

Soc.  342  Minorities  3  credit  hours 

An  analysis  of  the  status  and  problems  of  selected  racial,  ethnic,  and  religious  minority 
groups  and  minority  movements.  Prerequisite:  Sociology  210. 

Soc.  350  Community  Organization  3  credit  hours 

This  course  presents  an  introduction  to  the  theory  and  practice  of  community 
organization  concerned  with  social  change.  Emphasis  is  on  the  organizing  process. 
Prerequisite:  Sociology  210. 

Soc.  352  Social  Stratification  3  credit  hours 

A  study  of  classes,  caste,  estates,  status  groups  and  social  mobility.  Theories  of  social 
mobility  are  examined,  a  comparison  is  made  of  stratification  in  selected  societies. 
Prerequisite:  Soc.  210. 

Soc.  360  Contemporary  Social  Problems  3  credit  hours 

Major  social  problems  of  the  American  society  are  analyzed  through  the  application 
of  basic  sociological  principles  and  procedures;  impact  of  social  and  technological 
change;  analysis  and  evaluation  of  techniques  utilized  by  society  to  alleviate  social 
problems.  Prerequisite:  Soc.  210. 

Soc.  370  The  Sociology  of  the  Black  Ghetto  3  credit  hours 

This  course  is  designed  to  present  an  analysis  description  of  the  American  Black  Ghet- 
to. The  student  is  expected  to  become  familiar  with:  (1)  the  forces  with-in  the 
American  society  which  precipitated  ghetto  living,  (2)  the  life  styles  and  socio-cultural 
patterns  which  developed  as  an  adjustment  to  ghetto  life  and  (3)  some  possible 
solutions  to  the  problem  of  the  Black  Ghetto  in  American  life.  Prerequisite:  Soc.  210. 

Soc.  380  The  Sociology  of  the  Black  Family  3  credit  hours 

An  intense  study  of  the  black  family,  its  past,  present,  and  future  with  emphasis  on  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  black  family  in  its  long  history  from  Africa  to  the  present;  variations 
in  sex  and  marital  patterns  developed  in  the  social  heritage  during  slavery,  and  the  dis- 
organizing effects  of  migration,  race  prejudice  and  segregation.  Prerequisite:  Soc.  210. 

Soc.  411  Sociological  Research  Methods  3  credit  hours 

This  course  introduces  the  most  advanced  students  to  sociological  research.  Delinea- 
tion of  a  research  program  in  sociology;  survey  and  uses  of  available  sources  of  data; 
consideration  of  research  designs  and  methods  of  collecting  and  analyzing  data. 
Prerequisite:  Soc.  332. 

Soc.  420  Honors  3  credit  hours 

Open  to  seniors  and  advanced  juniors  for  special  advanced  work  in  reading  and 
research  with  the  approval  of  the  department  chairman.  Prerequisites:  Soc.  210  and  21 
semester  hours  of  sociology. 

Soc.  421  Methods  of  Social  Case  and  Group  Work  3  credit  hours 

The  fundamentals  of  case  and  group  work  approaches  and  methods  of  each  are 
emphasized.  Prerequisite:  Soc.  210,  321. 

Soc.  422  Collective  Behavior  3  credit  hours 

This  is  a  study  of  human  behavior  as  expressed  through  group  behavior.  An  analysis  is 
made  of  the  forces  by  which  changes  in  the  social  order  come  into  existence,  such  as 
crowds,  mobs,  mass  behavior,  public  opinion,  contemporary  social  movements, 
revolutions  and  reform.  Prerequisite:  Soc.  210. 
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Soc.  431  Sociological  Theory  3  credit  hours 

A  selective  and  systematic  study  of  the  major  writings  in  the  development  of  modern 
sociological  thought.  The  sociological  theories  of  the  writers  are  critically  examined. 
Prerequisites:  Soc.  210  and  21  hours  of  sociology. 

Soc.  442  Agency  Laboratory  Experience  3  credit  hours 

This  course  is  designed  to  provide  practical  experience  in  the  application  of  principles 
and  techniques  in  various  areas  of  social  service  under  the  direction  of  the  instructor  in 
cooperation  with  administrators  of  selected  social  agencies  in  the  community.  Weekly 
lectures  and  conferences  and  three  to  six  hours  assigned  for  practical  experience. 
Prerequisites:  Soc.  210,  321,  421. 

Soc.  452  Urban  Sociology  3  credit  hours 

Urbanism  as  a  way  of  life,  growth  and  development  of  urban  areas,  urban  social 
organization,  change  and  problems  of  contemporary  urban  life,  ecological  patterning, 
urban  planning  and  problems  of  control.  Prerequisite:  Soc.  210. 

Soc.  470  Social  Change  and  Problems  of  Adjustment  3  credit  hours 

A  study  of  the  causes,  types,  and  theories  of  social  change;  includes  problems  of  per- 
sonal and  social  adjustments  along  with  adjustment  of  contemporary  institutions  to 
socio-cultural  change.  Prerequisite:  Soc.  210. 

COURSE  IN  ANTHROPOLOGY 

Anthro.  210  Introduction  to  Anthropology  3  credit  hours 

An  introduction  to  the  history  and  methods  of  anthropology  with  special  emphasis  on 
the  evolution  of  man  and  his  culture  including  early  fossil  men,  human  evolution  and 
genetic  variations. 

AREA  OF  GEOGRAPHY 

The  Area  of  Geography  offers  a  minor  and  provides  elective  courses  for  all  the 
departments  of  the  various  divisions  of  the  University. 

OBJECTIVES 

The  objectives  of  the  Area  of  Geography  are  threefold. 

1.  To  develop  understanding  of  the  physical  and  cultural  aspects  of  the  earth 
in  relation  to  man's  economic,  political,  ecological,  and  social  endeavors. 

2.  To  broaden  the  background  of  students  of  other  fields  by  offering  service 
and  elective  courses  and  by  participating  in  interdisciplinary  activities  of 
the  University. 

3.  To  interest  students  in  and  to  prepare  students  for  advanced  studies  and 
careers  in  Geography. 
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ASSOCIATE  IN  ARTS  PROGRAM 

GEOGRAPHY 
FIRST  YEAR 

Sem.  Sem. 

>                                          Hrs.  Hrs. 

Hist.  1 1 1  Social  Institutions  4        Hist.  1 12  Social  Institutions  4 

Com.  Skis.  Ill  Ideas*  Their  Exp 4        Com.  Skis.  112  Ideas  &  Their  K\p 4 

Math.  Ill  Quan.  &  Anal.  Thinking   4        Math.  112  Quan.  &  Anal.  Thinking   4 

Geo.  2 10  Principles  of  Geography  3        Geo.  220  Regional  Geography    3 

15  15 

SECOND  YEAR 

Hum.  21 1  Humanities    3  Hum.  212  Humanities 3 

Geo.  3 10  Urban  Geography    3  Geo.  350  Economic  Gcograph)    3 

Geo.  320  Geo.  of  Anglo-America  3  Geo.  340  Political  Geography    3 

Electives  in  Social  Science  or  History    6  Electives  in  Social  Science  or  History    6 

15  15 


COURSES  IN  GEOGRAPHY 

Geog.  210  Principles  of  Geography  3  credit  hours 

Consideration  is  given  to  some  elements  of  earth  sciences,  the  geographic  relation- 
ships, and  a  general  survey  of  the  interaction  between  man  and  his  physical  environ- 
ment. 

Geog.  220  Regional  Geography  3  credit  hours 

This  course  deals  with  the  geography  of  the  world  by  regions.  A  study  is  made  of  the 
meaning  of  regions  and  the  basic  geographic  relationship  within  the  major  regions  of 
the  world.  A  detailed  analysis  is  made  of  selected  regions. 

*Geog.  310  Urban  Geography  3  credit  hours 

A  geographic  survey  of  external  and  internal  spatial  relationships  of  cities  and  city 
systems  with  special  emphasis  on  the  growth,  distribution,  and  functional  patterns 
within  and  among  cities  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  particularly  within  the  United 
States. 

**Geog.  311  Economic  Geography  3  credit  hours 

A  geographic  analysis  of  the  distribution  of  man's  economic  activities  with  emphasis 
on  present  day  patterns  and  trends  of  production,  distribution,  and  utilization  of  the 
world's  major  commodities. 

Geog.  312  Anglo-America  3  credit  hours 

A  study  of  the  physical  and  cultural  landscapes  of  North  America  north  of  Rio 
Grande.  Emphasis  is  given  to  the  relationships  that  exist  between  the  natural  environ- 
ment and  the  human  activities  in  each  of  the  geographic  regions  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada. 


*Recommended  for  Urban  Affairs  Program 
"*  Recommended  for  majors  in  the  Division  of  Business 
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Geo.  313  Geography  of  Africa  3  credit  hours 

This  course  deals  with  the  continent  of  Africa  as  a  whole  and  the  regional  description 
of  its  countries  and  regions  as  well  as  the  current  problems  and  developments.  This 
course  is  designed  to  stimulate  the  interest  of  the  students  in  African  geography  and 
lead  them  into  further  understanding  of  the  distinctiveness  of  Africa  and  its  character 
as  different  from  that  of  every  continent. 

Geog.  314  Regional  Geography  of  the  South  3  credit  hours 

This  course  is  designed  to  present  an  analytical  description  of  the  present-day 
Southern  United  States.  Consideration  is  given  to  the  study  of  its  physical,  historical, 
economic,  and  cultural  environment.  This  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  the  students 
with  the  geography  of  the  South  so  that  they  will  become  familiar  with  the  distinctive 
and  changing  character  of  this  area  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Geog.  320  Climates  3  credit  hours 

A  study  of  the  world  climates  with  controls,  classification,  distribution,  and  influences 
on  man. 

***Geog.  341  Political  Geography  3  credit  hours 

A  study  of  the  geographical  nature  of  states;  organization,  power,  boundaries,  internal 
and  external  relations  as  influenced  by,  and  adjusted  to,  geographic  conditions; 
geopolitics  and  contemporary  problems. 

Geog.  350  Cartography  3  credit  hours 

Principles  and  techniques  of  constructing  maps  and  other  graphic  devices:  the  con- 
struction of  map  projections  and  their  uses,  problems  of  scales,  lettering  and  sketching 
techniques,  and  graphic  presentation  of  statistical  materials. 

**Geog..  411  Industrial  Geography  3  credit  hours 

A  study  of  manufacturing  regions  and  the  major  industries  of  leading  industrial 
nations  of  the  world.  Attention  is  given  to  factors  relating  to  the  nature,  location,  and 
development  of  manufacturing  industries. 

Geog.  422  Geography  of  Eastern  Asia  3  credit  hours 

A  study  of  the  physical  features,  natural  resources,  population  distribution  and 
economic  adjustments  of  the  land  and  peoples  of  East  Asia.  Emphasis  will  be  on 
China,  India,  and  Japan. 

Geog.  424  Latin  America  3  credit  hours 

A  regional  study  of  the  physical  environmental  conditions,  nautral  resources, 
economic  development,  and  social  and  political  conditions  of  the  Latin  American 
countries. 

**Geog.  431  Conservation  of  Natural  Resources  3  credit  hours 

The  wise  and  unwise  use  of  natural  resources  of  the  earth  and  their  relation  to  conser- 
vation practices.  Conservation  problems  and  techniques  of  water,  soil,  minerals, 
forests,  grasslands,  animals,  and  human  resources. 


**Recommended  for  majors  in  the  Division  of  Business 
***Recommended  for  majors  in  the  Department  of  History  and  Political  Science. 
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TERMS  EXPIRING  IN  1981 

Hugh  Cannon,  Raleigh  Mrs.  Hugh  Morton,  Linville 

Philip  G.  Carson,  Asheville  David  J.  Whichard,  II,  Greenville 

T.  Worth  Coltrane,  Asheboro  John  W.  Winters,  Raleigh 

Luther  H.  Hodges,  Jr.,  Charlotte  George  M.  Wood,  Camden 


CURRENT  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEE  MEMBERS 

Dr.  C.  J.  Barber  Mrs.  Bessie  McDonald  Landis 

205  Tarboro  Road  Post  Office  Box  99 

Raleigh,  N.  C.  Parkton,  N.  C.  28371 

Mr.  Alexander  Barnes  The  Honorable  Jackson  F.  Lee 

307  Columbia  Street  Mayor  of  Fayetteville 

Durham,  N.C.  28307  City  Hall 

Green  Street 
Fayetteville,  N.C.  28301 

Dr.  G.  L.Butler 

1421  Murchison  Road 

Fayetteville,  N.  C.  28301  Mr.  Robert  E.  Little  III 

1  Selma  Place 

Mr.  Robert  Cellner  Wadesboro,  N.  C.  28170 

1906  Bellemeade  Road 

Fayetteville,  N.  C.  28303  Mr.  Dickson  McLean,  Jr. 

Attorney  at  Law 
Lumberton,  N.  C. 
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Mr.  W.  R.Collins 

304  Formosa  Avenue 

Durham,  N.  C.  Mr.    I.   Charles    Robinson,   Ex   officio 

President  of  the  SGA 
Dr.  Philip  Cousins,  Minister  Fayetteville  State  University 

St.  Joseph's  A.M.E.  Church  Fayetteville,  N.  C. 

Durham,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  Fred  Weaver 
Mr.  Russell  C.  Crowell  407  Elliott  Road 

307  Barkley  Drive  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.  27514 

Fayetteville,  N.  C. 

OFFICERS  OF  ADMINISTRATION 

CHARLES  "A"  LYONS,  JR.,  1969    Chancellor 

A.B.,  Shaw  University;  M.A.,  Ohio  State  University;  Ph.D.,  Ohio  State  Univesity. 

RUDOLPH  JONES,  1956-1969    Immediate  Past  President 

A.B.,  Shaw  University;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Catholic  University  of  America. 

J.  WARD  SEABROOK,  1933-1959    President  Emeritus 

A.B.,  Ped.D.,  Johnson  C.  Smith  University;  M.A.,  Columbia  University. 

WILLIAM  C.  BROWN,  1973-  Vice  Chancellor  for  Academic  Affairs 

B.A.,  Allen  University;  M.A.,  New  York  University;  Ed.D.,  New  York  University. 

DeFIELD  T.  HOLMES,  1972    Vice  Chancellor  for  Fort  Bragg  — 

Pope  Air  Force  Base  Campus 
B.S.,  Hampton  Institute;  M.S.,  Ohio  State  University;  Ph.D.,  Ohio  State  University. 

JOHN  C.  JONES,  1959- Dean  of  Students 

B.A.,  M.A.,  North  Carolina  Central  University. 

ALFRED  D.  ROSCOE,  JR.,  1969-    Business  Manager 

B.S.,  Virginia  Union  University. 

PERRY  R.  LEAZER,  1967-    Director  of  Development 

B.S.C.,  M.S.,  North  Carolina  Central  University. 

GEORGE  W.  BROWN,  1973-  Assistant  to  the  Chancellor 

B.S.,  Coppin  State  College. 

ARTHUR  J.  PINDLE,  SR.,  1948-     Special  Assistant  to  the  Chancellor 

B.S.,  Hampton  Institute. 

R.  WILBUR  CAMPBELL,  1973-   Registrar 

B.S.,  Savannah  State  College:  M.Ed.,  Georgia  Southern  College. 

JOSEPH  A.  MASON,  1974-    Assistant  to  the  Vice  Chancellor  for 

Academic  Affairs 
B.S.,  University  of  Maryland,  Eastern  Shore;  M.A.,  Michigan  State  University. 

RANDOLPH  C.  DICKENS,  1973-    ..  Associate  to  the  Vice  Chancellor  for  Fort  Bragg 

and  Dean  of  Continuing  Education 
B.S.,  United  States  Military  Academy  at  West  Point;  M.A.T.,  Duke  University;  Ed.D., 
North  Carolina  State  University. 

WILLIE  O.  BEASLEY,  1973-    Administrative  Officer,  Fort  Bragg  Campus 

B.S.,  Prairie  View  A.  &  M. 

EARNEST  BUTLER,  1971-    Administrative  Assistant,  Fort  Bragg  Campus 

B.S.,  Fayetteville  State  University. 

JAMES  C.  EDMONDSON,  1973-    Director  of  Studies  and  Reporting  Services. 

Fort  Bragg  Campus 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Ed.D.,  North  Carolina  State  University. 
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ROBERT  L.  OSTRAND,  1972-    Administrative  Assistant,  Fort  Bragg  Campus 

B.A.,  North  Carolina  State  University. 

HENRY  M.  ELDRIDGE,  1950-  Director  of  Summer  School 

B.S.,  Alabama  State  College;  M.A.  and  Professional  Diploma,  Columbia  University; 
Ed.D.,  University  of  Pittsburgh. 

ARNETHA  ROBINSON,  1970-    Associate  Dean  of  Women 

B.S.,  North  Carolina  Central  University;  M.A.,  New  York  University. 

ALPHONSO  McCOY,  1969-    Associate  Dean  of  Men 

B.A.,  M.A.,  North  Carolina  Central  University. 

EUGENE  WILLIAMS,  1971-  Coordinator,  Special  Projects 

B.C.S.,  J.D.,  North  Carolina  Central  University. 

EDDY  HEE-WEN  CHENG,  1971-    Director,  Computer  Center 

B.S.,  Cheng  Kung  University;  M.S.,  Duke  University;  Ph.D.,  North  Carolina  State 
University. 

JOHN  B.  HENDERSON,  1972-    Director  of  Public  Relations 

B.A.,  North  Carolina  Central  University;  M.A.,  Atlanta  University. 

THE  FACULTY 

MILTON  A.  ARMISTEAD    Instructor  of  Mathematics 

B.  S.,  Saint  Augustine's  College. 

THOMAS  B.  BACOTE  Assistant  Professor  of  Music 

B.  A.,  Claflin  University;  M.  A.,  Teachers  College;  Columbia  University. 

ROBERT  J.  BARRETT    Assistant  Professor  of  Health 

Physical  Education,  and  Recreation 
B.  S.,  Springfield  College;  M.  A.,  Columbia  University. 

WILLIAM  M.  BELL   Professor  of  Health, 

Physical  Education,  and  Recreation 
B.  A.,  M.  A.,  Ph.D.,  Ohio  State  University. 

ALFRED  D.  BELSMA   Assistant  Professor  of  Business  Education 

and  Administration 
B.  A.,  University  of  Oregon;  M.  B.  A.,  University  of  Michigan. 

LAWTON  E.  BENNETT   Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science 

B.  A.,  M.  A.,  University  of  Oregon;  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina. 

LEMUEL  BERRY    Professor  of  Music 

B.  A.,  Livingstone  College;  M.  A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Iowa. 

ANNETTE  BILLIE    Instructor  of  Mathematics 

B.  S.,  M.  S.,  South  Carolina  State  College. 

GRACE  C.  BLACK   Professor  of  Business  Education 

and  Administration 
B.  S.,  M.  B.  A.,  University  of  Kansas;  Ph.D.,  Ohio  State  University. 

MORRIS  A.  BLOUNT   Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

B.  S.,  North  Carolina  Central  University;  M.  S.,  Atlanta  University. 

EDITH  C.  BOUSHY    Assistant  Professor  of  Communicative  Arts 

B.  S.,  Wayland  College;  M.  A.,  Mississippi  Southern  University. 

THEODORE  T.  BOUSHY    Professor  of  History 

and  Political  Science 
B.  A.,  Oklahoma  Baptist  University;  B.  D.,  Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary: 
M.  A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Oklahoma. 
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NETTIE  M.  BROGDON   Instructor  of"  Communicative  Arts 

B.  A.,  Allen  University;  M.  A.,  North  Carolina  Central  University. 

SHERMAN  BROOKS  Associate  Professor  of  Health, 

Physical  Education,  and  Recreation 
B.  A.,  Pembroke  State  University;  M.  P.  H.,  University  of  Michigan. 

ALMA  J.  BROWN   Instructor  of  Communicative  Arts 

A.  B.,  Rutgers  University;  A.  M.,  Atlanta  University. 

CHARLES  1.  BROWN   Associate  Professor  of  Education 

B.  S.,  Fayetteville  State  University;  M.  A.,  North  Carolina  Central  University. 

M YLAND  R.  BROWN    Professor  of  Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences 

B.  S.,  M.  A.,  Alabama  State  University;  Ph.D.,  Ball  State  University. 

TIMOTHY  T.  BROWN    Instructor  of  Music 

B.  A.,  Washington  State  University;  M.  M.,  Texas  Technical  University. 

LORENA  C.  CARTER  Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

B.  S.,  Fayetteville  State  University;  M.  A.,  Teachers  College:  Columbia  University. 

JANET  M.  CAVANO   Instructor  of  Communicative  Arts 

A.  A.,  San  Antonio  Junior  College;  B.  A.,  University  of  Denver;  M.  A.  T.,  University 
of  North  Carolina. 

TYNG  TSAIR  CHAO  Professor  of  Chemistry 

B.  S.,  M.  S.,  National  Taiwan  University;  Ph.D.,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and 
State  University. 

EDDY  H.  CHENG  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

B.   S.,   National  Cheng   Kung  University;   M.   S.,   Duke  University;   Ph.D.,  North 
Carolina  State  University. 

IRVING  S.  CHEROFF  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology 

B.  S.,  Brooklyn  College;  M.  A.,  Columbia  University;  M.  S.  W./Adm.,  School  of 
Social  Work;  Ohio  State  University. 

BENJAMIN  F'  CLARK  Assistant  Professor  of  History  and 

Political  Science 
B.  A.,  M.  S.,  North  Carolina  Central  University. 

EDWARD  D.  CLARK   Professor  of  Communicative  Arts 

B.  S.,  North  Carolina  Agricultural  and  Technical  State  University;  M.  A.,  New  York 
University;  Ph.D.,  Syracuse  University. 

CLEET  C.  CLEETWOOD  Professor  of  Education 

B.  S.,  Appalachian  State  University;  M.  A.,  University  of  North  Carolina;  .Ed. D., 
Duke  University. 

JOAN  E.  CORBETT    Professor  of  Communicative  Arts 

B.  A.,  M.  A.,  McMaster  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Auckland. 

VIRGINIA  F.  CURRY    Professor  of  Modern  Foreign  Languages 

B.  A.,  M.  A.,  University  of  Kansas;  Ph.D.,  Indiana  University. 

GENE  P.  DAVIS  Instructor  of  Geography 

B.  A.,  M.  A.,  Southern  Illinois  University. 

WALTER  E.  DAVIS    Assistant  Professor  of  Aerospace  Studies 

B.S.,  North  Carolina  State  University;    M.S.,  Air  Force  Institute  of  Technology. 

WILLIAM  R.  DEMPSEY    Assistant  Professor  of  History  and 

Political  Science 
B.A.,  M.Ph.,  Ph.D.,  George  Washington  University. 

DAVID  S.  DIAZ   Assistant  Professor  of  Modern  Foreign  Languages 

B.A.,  Queens  College;  M.A.;  University  of  North  Carolina. 
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JAMES  M.  DILLARD    Professor  of  Aerospace  Studies 

B.S.,  Hampton  Institute. 

VIRGINIA  A.  DIX Assistant  Professor  of  Biological  and  Physical  Sciences 

B.S.,  Virginia  Union  University;  M.A.,  New  York  University. 

HUBERT  R.  DOUB    Associate  Professor  of  Sociology 

B.A.,    Howard    University;    M.A.,    University    of    Pennsylvania,    Ed.D.,    Rutgers 
University. 

HENRY  M.  ELDRIDGE    Professor  of  Mathematics 

B.S.,  Alabama  State  University;  M.A.,  Columbia  University,  Ed.D.;  University  of 
Pittsburgh. 

EDWINA  A.  EVANS    Instructor  of  Sociology 

B.A.,  Shaw  University;  M.Ed.,  University  of  North  Carolina. 

JAMES  E.  EVANS   Instructor  of  Music 

B.S.,  North  Carolina  Agricultural  and  Technical  State  University;  M.M.,  University 
of  Michigan. 

VALERIA  P.  FLEMING  Assistant  Professor  of  Biological  and  Physical  Sciences 

B.S.,  M.S.,  North  Carolina  Central  University. 

CHARLENE  L.  FOSTER    Assistant  Professor  vf  Communicative  Arts 

B.A.,  Hampton  Institute;  M.Ed.,  Marygrove  College. 

EDYTH  1.  GEORGE  Instructor  of  Communicative  Arts 

B.A.,  Spelman  College;  M.A.,  Howard  University,  C.A.S.,  Wesleyan  University. 

MARION  C.  GEORGE   Professor  of  Economics 

B.S.,  North  Carolina  Agricultural  and  Technical  State  University;  M.S.,  University  of 
Illinois;  Ph.D.,  Ohio  State  University. 

STANKO  GULDESCU    Professor  of  History 

B.S.,  Bowdoin;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Madrid. 

HARVEY  M.  HARGRAVE  Professor  of  Education  and  Psychology 

B.S.,  North  Carolina  Agricultural  and  Technical  State  University;  M.S.,  Ed.D.,  Penn- 
sylvania State  University. 

OTIS  W.  HAWKINS  Assistant  Professor  of  History  and  Political  Science 

B.S.,  M.S.,  North  Carolina  Agricultural  and  Technical  State  University. 

WILLIAM  P.  HAWKINSON Associate  Professor  of  Sociology 

B.A.,  M.A.,  Kent  State  University:  Ph.D.,  Ohio  State  University. 

DELORES  M.  HAYES  Instructor  of  Sociology 

B.S.,  Fayetteville  State  University;  M.A.,  Temple  University. 

AUGUSTA  M.  HAYNES    Instructor  of  Communicative  Arts 

B.A.,  Claflin  University;  M.A.,  Hampton  Institute. 

JOHN  B.  HENDERSON   Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology 

B.A.,  North  Carolina  Central  University;  M.A.,  Atlanta  University. 

ARNOLD  HERARD  Assistant  Professor  of  Modern  Foreign  Languages 

B.A.,  Lycee  Alexandre  Petion;  M.A.,  Ecole  Normale  Superieure;  B.L.L.,  Faculty  of 
Law,  Ph.D.,  Faculte  De  Lettres. 

ZUHAYR  H.  HILBAWI    Assistant  Professor  of  Business  Education 

and  Administration 
B.A.,  American  University  of  Beirut;  M.A.,  Indiana  University. 

HORACE  HOCKETT   Instructor  of  Communicative  Arts 

B.S.,  M.S.,  Tennessee  State  University. 

OPHELIA  M.  HOLMES    Assistant  Professor  of  Communicative  Arts 

B.A.,  Talladega  College;  M.A.,  Fisk  University. 
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ROOSEVELT  L.  HOLMES    Associate  Professor  of  Health,  Physical 

Education  and  Recreation 
B.S.,  Edward  Waters  College;  M.Ed.,  Florida  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  University; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Connecticut. 

CYNTHIA  B.  HUFF  Assistant  Professor  of  Biological  and 

Physical  Sciences 
B.S.,  Bennett  College;  M.A.,  Columbia  University. 

WHALEY  P.  HUNT    Instructor  of  Art 

B.A.,  Pembroke  State  University;  M.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina. 

MANJIT  S.  JAWA    Professor  of  Mathematics 

B.A.,  M.A.,  Panjab  University;  Ph.D.,  Indian  Institute  of  Technology. 

MANMOHAN  S.  JAWA   Professor  of  Education  and  Psychology 

B.A.,  B.T.,  M.A.,  Panjab  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Oregon. 

SWARAN  M.  JAWA  Instructor  of  History  and  Political  Science 

B.A.,  B.Ed.,  M.A.,  Panjab  University 

HARVEY  C.  JENKINS    Associate  Professor  of  Art 

B.A.,  Claflin  University;  M.A.;  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 

THOMAS  M.  JONES    Instructor  of  Education  and  Psychology 

B.S.,  Fort  Valley  State  College;  M.A.,  Indiana  University. 

WALTER  A.  JOHNSON   Instructor  of  Mathematics 

B.S.,  North  Carolina  Central  University;  M.A.T.,  Yale  University;  M.A.,  Atlanta 
University. 

ARLEN  D.  KEELING    Assistant  Professor  of  Economics 

B.S.,  M.S.,  University  of  Arkansas. 

MARIE  M.  KENNEDY  Assistant  Professor  of  Communicative  Arts 

B.S.,  Fayetteville  State  University;  M.L.S.,  North  Carolina  Central  University. 

HOWARD  U.  KIM    Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology 

B.A.,  Seoul  National  University;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Claremont  Graduate  School. 

JOSEPH  L.  KNUCKLES  Professor  of  Biology 

B.S.,  M.S.,  North  Carolina  Central  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Connecticut. 

DOROTHY  E.  LANE  Assistant  Professor  of  History  and  Political  Science 

B.A.,  Bennett  College;  M.A.,  New  York  University. 

DAISY  C.  LESSLEY   ..  Assistant  Professor  of  Business  Education  and  Administration 
B.S.,  Alabama  College;  M.S.,  University  of  North  Carolina. 

JER-YIH  LIN    Instructor  of  Mathematics 

B.S.,  Cheng  Kung  University;  M.A.,  Appalachian  State  University. 

SHERMA  LINDSEY  Assistant  Professor  of  Health,  Physical  Education, 

and  Recreation 
B.A.,  Talladega  College;  M.S.,  University  of  Wisconsin. 

DEBORAH  H.  LIPTON    Instructor  of  Music 

B.M.,  Oberlin  Conservatory  of  Music;  M.M.,  University  of  Texas. 

SHIA-LING  LIU   Professor  of  History  and  Political  Science 

B.A.,  National  Cheng  Chi  University;  M.A.,  University  of  Cincinnati;  Ed. D., North 
Texas  University. 

ROSEMARY  H.  LOWE  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 

A.B.,  Louisiana  State  University;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois. 

ROSA  D.  LYONS  Instructor  of  Education 

B.S.,  Shaw  University. 

HERMAN  C.  MANNING    Assistant  Professor  of  History  and 

Political  Science 
B.A.,  M.A.,  J.D.,  North  Carolina  Central  University. 
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ROBERT  A.  MASSEY    Instructor  of  History  and  Political  Science 

B.A.,  Fayetteville  State  University;  M.A.,  Catholic  University  of  America. 

RAMOND  A.  McDOUGAL    Assistant  Professor  of  Health,  Physical  Education, 

and  Recreation 
B.S.,  Johnson  C.  Smith  University;  M.S.,  Indiana  University. 

BROOKLYN  A.  McGEACHY    Associate  Professor  of  Education 

B.S.,  Fayetteville  State  University;  M.A.,  New  York  University. 

LUTHER  M.  McMANUS  Professor  of  Education  and  Psychology 

B.S.,  Miner  Teachers  College;  M.A.,  Marshall  University;  Ph.D.,  George  Washington 
University. 

BEVERLY  D.  MILLER   Instructor  of  Communicative  Arts 

B.A.,  Mercyhurst  College;  M.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina. 

JERLINE  C.  MILLER    Instructor  of  Philosophy 

B.A.,  Claflin  University;  M.Div.,  Interdenominational  Center. 

BEULAH  G.  MONROE    Assistant  Professor  of  Business  Education  and 

Administration 
B.S.,  North  Carolina  Agricultural  and  Technical  State  University;  M.S.,  North  Caro- 
lina Central  University. 

PINAPAKA  V.  MURTHY    Associate  Professor  of  Biological  and 

Physical  Sciences 
B.V.Sc,  University  of  Madras;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Texas  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Uni- 
versity. 

SHARAD  R.  NAIK   Instructor  of  Business  Education  and 

Administration 
B.Com.,  University  of  Baroda;  M.B.A.,  Eastern  New  Mexico  University. 

DENNIS  NATHANIEL   Associate  Professor  of  Geography 

B.A.,  Saket  Degree  College,  Agra  University;  M.A.,  Allahabad  University. 

DONALD  D.  NEILSON    Assistant  Professor  of  History 

B.A.,  M.A.,  University  of  Maryland. 

ELAINE  M.  NEWSOME Associate  Profesor  of  Communicative  Arts 

B.A.,    Bennett    College;    M.A.,    Howard    University;    Ph.D.,    University   of  North 
Carolina. 

INDER  P.  NIJHAWAN  Associate  Profesor  of  Economics 

B.A.,  M.A.,  Delhi  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina. 

RUBY  L.  NORMAN  Instructor  of  Health,  Physical  Education,  and 

Recreation 
B.S.,  Winston-Salem  State  University;  M.S.,  North  Carolina  Agricultural  and  Techni- 
cal State  University. 

WILLIAM  OO  KIAN  KE  Instructor  of  Mathematics 

B.S.,  National  Taiwan  University;  M.S.,  Washington  Univeristy;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Missouri. 

WALTER  A.  PACE   Professor  of  Education  and  Psychology 

B.S.,  Savannah  State  College;  M.A.,  Atlanta  University;  Ed.D.,  Wayne  State  Uni- 
versity. 

MARSHALL  B.  PITTS  Instructor  of  Biological  and  Physical  Sciences 

B.S.,  Fort  Valley  State  College;  M.S.,  Oklahoma  State  University. 

WANDRA  M.  POLK  Instructor  of  Communicative  Arts 

B.S.,  North  Carolina  State  University. 

VED  PRAKASH    Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology 

B.A.,  Panjab  University;  M.A..  University  of  Delhi;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Oregon. 

ROSCOE  E.  REEVE    Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

B.S.,  M.S.,  Indiana  State  University. 
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EVELYN  J.  REEVES    Instructor  of  Education 

B.S.,  Fayetteville  State  University. 

CHARLES  R.  REID    Assistant  Professor  of  Music 

B.Mus.,  University  of  Wisconsin;  M.A.,  University  of  Wisconsin;  Ed.D.,  University  of 
California. 

RICHARD  P.  ROBINSON   Assistant  Professor  of  Biological  and  Physical 

Sciences 
B.S.,  Livingstone  College;  M.A.,  Columbia  University. 

CHARLES  B.  ROBSON  Associate  Professor  of  History  and 

Political  Science 
B.S.,  Shaw  University;  M.A.,  Columbia  University. 

JOSEPH  C.  ROSS   Instructor  of  Communicative  Arts 

B.S.,  Shaw  University;  M.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina. 

NANCY  M.  SAMPSON  Assistant  Professor  of  Education  and 

Psychology 
B.S.,  Pembroke  State  University;  M.Ed.,  University  of  Arkansas. 

PAGE  P.  SAUNDERS    Assistant  Professor  of  Health,  Physical  Eduation, 

and  Recreation 
B.S.,  Bluefield  State  College;  M.S.,  West  Virginia  University. 

HAROLD  L.  SCOTT  Assistant  Professor  of  Health,  Physical  Eduation  and 

Recreation 
B.S.,  West  Virginia  State  College;  M.Ed.,  University  of  Pittsburgh. 

MINNETTA  H.  SCOTT  Assistant  Professor  of  Communicative  Arts 

B.S.,  Shippensburg  State  University;  M.Ed.,  University  of  Pittsburgh. 

HERMAN  F.  SENTER    Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

B.S.,  University  of  North  Carolina;  M.S.,  Institute  of  Textile  Technology;  Ph.D., 
North  Carolina  State  University. 

NATHALENE  R.  SMITH  Associate  Professor  of  Communicative  Arts 

B.S.,  Hampton  Institute;  B.S.  in  L.S.,  North  Carolina  Central  University;  M.A.,  North 
Carolina  Central  University;  M.S.  in  L.S.,  University  of  North  Carolina. 

RONALD  R.  SMITH    Instructor  of  Music 

B.A.,  Northern  Michigan  University;  M.M.,  University  of  South  Florida. 

CARRIE  D.  STOKES   Assistant  Professor  of  Business  Education 

and  Administration 
B.A.,  Morris  Brown  College;  M.A.,  New  York  University. 

JOHN  H.  STOKES  Instructor  of  Sociology 

B.A.,  Shaw  University;  M.A.,  New  School  for  Social  Research;  M.S.;  Newark  State 
College. 

RICHARD  H.  SULLIVAN  Assistant  Professor  of  Biological  and 

Physical  Sciences 
B.S.,  South  Carolina  State  College;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Howard  University. 

PAUL  D.  TAMBLYN  Assistant  Professor  of  Music 

Mus.B.,  Oberlin  College;  Mus.M.,  Yale  University. 

LAURAETTA  J.  TAYLOR    Assistant  Professor  of  Health,  Physical  Education, 

and  Recreation 
B.S.,  North  Carolina  Agricultural  and  Technical  State  University:  M.A.,  Teachers 
College:  Columbia  University. 

NETTIE  H.  THIGPEN   Instructor  or  Communicative  Arts 

B.A.,  Bennett  College;  M.L.S.,  North  Carolina  Central  University. 
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CHACKO  C.  THOMAS  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Religion 

B.A.,  Madras  University;  B.D.,  M.A.,  Asbury  Theological  Seminary;  Ph.D.,  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa. 

CATHERLENE  S.  THOMPSON    Associate  Professor  of  Modern 

Foreign  Languages 
B.A.,  Shaw  University;  M.A.,  Columbia  University. 

IREESA  P.  THOMPSON  Instructor  of  Business  Education  and 

Administration 
B.S.,  Benedict  College;  M.Ed.,  Temple  University. 

FLOYD  R.  WADDLE    Assistant  Professor  of  Biological  and 

Physical  Sciences 
B.Ed.,  Northeast  Missouri  State  University;  M.S.,  Iowa  State  University;  Ph.D., 
Bowling  Green  State  University. 

ROBERTA  M.  WADDLE  Instructor  of  Biological  and  Physical  Sciences 

B.Ed.,  Northeast  Missouri  State  University;  M.S.,  Iowa  State  University. 

MOSES  S.  WALKER    Assistant  Professor  of  Business  Education  and 

Administration 
A.B.,  Shaw  University;  M.S.,  North  Carolina  Central  University. 

EDWARD  L.  WEES    Assistant  Professor  of  Aerospace  Studies 

B.S.,  University  of  Oklahoma;  M.S.,  University  of  Washington. 

EMMALYN  J.  WESLEY  Assistant  Professor  of  Communicative  Arts 

B.S.,  Savannah  State  College;  M.S.  in  L.S.,  Syracuse  University. 

FRANK  L.  WHALEY    Associate  Professor  of  Communicative  Arts 

B.A.,  M.A.,  University  of  Northern  Iowa;  Ph.D.,  Florida  State  University. 

LULA  S.  WILLIAMS    Associate  Professor  of  General  Education 

B.S.,  Hampton  Institute;  M.A.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 

MARY  S.  WILLIS    Assistant  Professor  of  Communicative  Arts 

B.A.,  Baylor  University;  M.S.,  Radford  College;  M.R.E.,  Southwestern  Baptist  Theo- 
logical seminary. 

OSCAR  C.  WILLIS    Instructor  of  Art 

B.A.,  Carson-Newman  College;  B.D.,  Southwestern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary; 
M.Ed.,  University  of  North  Carolina. 

THOMAS  D.  WU   Assistant  Professor  of  History  and  Political  Science 

B.A.,  National  Cheng  Chi  University;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Southern  Illinois  University. 

IZOLA  YOUNG    Instructor  of  Communicative  Arts 

B.S.,  Elizabeth  City  State  University;  M.A.T.,  University  of  North  Carolina. 

SYED  M.  YUNUS   Assistant  Professor  of  Art 

B.A.,  B.T.,  Karachi  University;  M.A.,  San  Diego  State  College;  M.F.A.,  University  of 
Oregon. 
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1972  GRADUATES 
BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION 


Naomi  E.  Powell  Allen   Fayetteville,  N.C. 

Phyllis  Gale  Anderson    Fair  Bluff,  N.C. 

Glevian  Wyomia  Armstrong    Hallsboro,  N.C. 

Evelyn  Carol  Tolston  Barden   Nakina,  N.C. 

Janice  Wilhelmina  Barkley Goldsboro,  N.C. 

Bobby  Franklin  Bennett  Clinton,  N.C. 

Thelma  Jean  Blue  Fayetteville,  N.C. 

Rosena  Brandon   Henderson,  N.C. 

Belinda  Ann  Briggs    Richmond,  Va. 

Luther  Bryant,  Jr Kenly,  N.C. 

Charles  Leon  Burrell   Raleigh,  N.C. 

Mary  Elizabeth  Cordell    Henderson,  N.C. 

Patricia  Bryant  Covington  Fayetteville,  N.C. 

Calvin  Charles  Crawford   Fayetteville,  N.C. 

Janice  Elaine  David   Hamlet,  N.C. 

Mary  Ann  David    Hamlet,  N.C. 

Margie  Elaine  Dixon  Ayden,  N.C. 

Kenneth  Jerome  Gamble  Greensboro,  N.C. 

Viola  Hammond  Aberdeen,  N.C. 

Linda  Kaye  Hansley    Currie,  N.C. 

Novella  Harkley   Greenville,  N.C. 

Bertha  Lee  Harrison    Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Vivian  Olivia  Hassell  Lake  Waccamaw,  N.C. 

Jerry  Scott  Herring    Clinton,  N.C. 

Elnora  Carr  Hogan    Roseboro,  N.C. 

Rachael  Gail  Hudson    Falcon,  N.C. 

Carol  Ann  Jackson    Richmond,  Va. 

Annie  Doris  Johnson     Whiteville,  N.C. 

John  Thomas  Johnson    Fayetteville,  N.C. 

John  Wesley  Jones   Kinston,  N.C. 

Carolyn  Jeffries  Kirby    Fayetteville,  N.C. 

Gloria  Jean  Kirk  Goldsboro,  N.C. 

Cassandra  Gail  Lane  Snow  Hill,  N.C. 

Mildred  H.  Love  Fayetteville,  N.C. 

Norma  Harris  Melvin   Southern  Pines,  N.C. 

Harold  Mincey    Wilson,  N.C. 

Authurice  Mitchell Ahoskie,  N.C. 


Thelma  Lucille  Mitchell   Clayton,  N.C. 

Jimmy  Morton    Oxford,  N.C. 

Eleanor  Grace  Mosley    Burgaw,  N.C. 

Diana  Lee  McCarl    Ottumwa,  Iowa 

Patricia  Ann  T.  McCollum    Raeford.  N.C. 

Claudia  Diane  McCrae  Durham,  N.C. 

Betty  Virginia  McGhee  Semora,  N.C. 

Joan  Cleatrice  Mclver  Jacksonville,  N.C. 

Dorothy  Mae  McLaurin    Fayetteville,  N.C. 

Daniel  Gregory  McLeod    Fayetteville,  N.C. 

Homie  E.  Pannell    Long  Island,  Va. 

Elizabeth  Marie  Payton    Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Euric  LaBruce  Perry    Colerain,  N.C. 

Willie  Perry    Newark.  N.J. 

Frank  Joseph  Peyton,  Jr Midway  Park,  N.C. 

Anne  Pearl  Phillips    Tarboro,  N.C. 

Sarah  Parthenia  Purdie  Fayetteville,  N.C. 

Eloise  Gamble  Ray    Fayetteville,  N.C. 

Alma  Carol  Reed    New  Bern,  N.C. 

Perry  Owens  Robinson   Rocky  Mount,  N.C. 

Alice  Lorain  Rosebrough    Fayetteville,  N.C. 

Eunice  Geraldine  Simmons  Jackson,  N.C. 

Lillie  Ballard  Stokes    Clinton,  N.C. 

Judy  Marilyn  Swann    Spring  Lake,  N.C. 

Sandra  Ann  Taylor    Rocky  Mount,  N.C. 

Carolyn  K.  McCollum  Thomas  Clinton,  N.C. 

Judy  Carolyn  Thompson    Lumberton,  N.C. 

Essie  Mae  Vick    Littleton,  N.C. 

Lillie  Eloise  Walker   Hallsboro,  N.C. 

William  E.  Walker   Raleigh,  N.C. 

Barbara  Anne  Watkins  Cooleemee,  N.C. 

Dorothy  Jean  Watkins    Hendersonville,  N.C. 

Linda  Womack  Watson    Smith  field,  N.C. 

Gladys  Mae  White   Fayetteville,  N.C. 

Phyllis  Jean  Wright    Rocky  Mount,  N.C. 

Adrienne  Delois  Young    Charlotte.  N.C. 


BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN 
SECONDARY  EDUCATION 

Preston  Burnette,  Jr Fayetteville,  N.C.  Jerry  Royal  McNair    . 

Mary  Lois  Haywood   Fayetteville,  N.C.  Jane  LaVerne  Raleigh 

Gene  Arthur  Horton   Pittsboro,  N.C.  Lois  Vivian  Sinclair   .. 

Bernadette  Lloyd    Council,  N.C. 

BIOLOGY  (Non-Teaching) 

John  Henry  Spells    Fayetteville,  N.C. 

CHEMISTRY  (Non-Teaching) 

Jacqueline  E.  Mack    Fayetteville,  N.C. 


Fayetteville,  N.C. 
Greensboro,  N.C. 
Fayetteville,  N.C. 
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BUSINESS  EDUCATION 

Christine  Andrews   Atkinson.  N.C.  Iris  Barnes  Marbet    Wilson.  N.C. 

Billy  Ray  Bennett    Clinton,  N.C.  Patsy  Ann  Martin  Ml.  Ciilcud.  N.C. 

DeloiseCash    Peachland.  N.C.  Geraldine  Middleion  Rose  Hill.  N.C. 

Mary  Edna  Colvin    Godwin,  N.C.  GwendoKn  Monroe    Fayetteville.  N.C. 

Myrna  Brown  Corbett    Southern  Pines,  N.C.  Frank  Douglas  Moore    Fayetteville.  N.C. 

William  Cotton,  Jr.       Rocky  Mount.  N.C.  Cherish  Lynctte  Murray  Rose  Hill.  N.C. 

Dora  Moore  Davis  Kenansville.  N.C.  Kenny  Alan  Mclntsrc  Rocky  Point.  N.C. 

Glenda  Bonds  Davis    Williamston,  N.C.  Edna  Black  McLean    Red  Spring.  N.C. 

JanieM.Dent    Monticello,  N.Y.  Shirley  Jean  McLean   Fayetteville.  N.C. 

Brenda  Faye  Dowdy    Cumnock.  N.C.  Patricia  Ann  Panke)    I.aurinhurg.  N.C. 

Donnie  M.  Ellerbe    Wadesboro,  N.C.  Annie  Ruth  Patrick    Kinston.  N.C. 

Ernestine  Ferguson    Fayetteville,  N.C.  Evelyn  Marie  Peebles    Pleasant  Hill.  N.C. 

Dallas  Mack  Freeman     Roseboro,  N.C.  Evelvene  Pcrr)   Rocky  Mount.  N.C. 

Michael  Eugene  Fulton     Fayetteville,  N.C.  Melba  Joanna  Riddick    Elizabeth  Cily.  N.C. 

Sandra  Freeman  Gatling    Gatesville,  N.C.  Beatrice  Delphmc  Robinson   Wallace.  N.C. 

Carolyn  Cole  Graham     Rose  Hill.  N.C.  Waldena  Smith    Dudley.  N.C. 

Gladys  Jeanette  Greene    Wilmington.  N.C.  Paul  Eric  Spruill    Kinston.  N.C. 

Hazel  Lizine  Hargrove    Warrenton,  N.C.  John  Earl  Summers    Goldsboro.  N.C. 

Mary  Graham  Harris    Fayetteville.  N.C.  Sandra  Carelta  Troy    Whiicvillc.  N.C. 

Joyce  Ann  Hood   Charlotte,  N.C.  Doretha  Underwood   Wallace.  N.C. 

SelmaJaneKenion     Rose  Hill.  N.C.  Carolyn  Carr  Walker    Rose  Hill.  N.C. 

Cynthia  Deliah  King   Riegelwood.  N.C.  GwendoKn  Y.  Washington  Fayetteville.  N.C. 

Nannie  Doris  Kirkman     Kinston,  N.C.  Lucy  Carol  Williams   lirwin.  N.C. 

Annie  Nell  Lewis    Fayetteville,  N.C.  Geraldine  Elizabeth  Wilson    ....    Fayetteville,  N.C. 

Mattie  Ruth  Love  Fayetteville.  N.C.  Minnie  Ruth  Worlev    I "avellcvillc,  N.C. 


COMMUNICATIVE  ARTS  (English) 


Linda  Marie  Bennett   Fair  Bluff.  N.C.        Clara  Mae  Lawrence   C  hadbournc.  N.C. 

Marvis  Coley  Black    Fuquay,  N.C.        Glenda  Araneta  Masses    Slednian.  N.C. 

Ann  Underwood  Bushrod    Fayetteville,  N.C.        Maude  Esther  Robinson     Fayetteville.  N.C. 

Shirley  Mae  Raitley  Canty     Wilmington,  N.C.        Hubert  Lee  Simmons    Fayetteville.  N.C. 

Dora  Walker  Carmichael  Fayetteville,  N.C.        Linda  Jean  Smith    Cioldsboro.  N.C. 

RoseNellEure    Gates.  N.C.        Sarah  Elizabeth  Gorham  Smith   Falkland.  N.C. 

Shirley  Ann  Evans    Fayetteville,  N.C.        Shelia  Vonzell  Thompson    Danville.  Va. 

Thelma  Leola  Vann    Clinton.  N.C. 

HISTORY  AND  POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

Sharon  Dale  Alexander    Fayetteville.  N.C.        Sherman  Eugene  Freeman  Fayetteville,  N.C. 

Ella  Brewington  Armstrong    Fayetteville,  N.C.        Paula  Roberta  MacKlem   Roanoke.  Va. 

Tyrone  Armwood  Clinton,  N.C.        Luberta  McCall     Goldsboro,  N.C. 

Ernest  Bowden.  Jr Wilmington,  N.C.        Billy  Dewe\  McKinnon    Kayelteville,  N.C. 

Thomas  Leon  Bracy     Garysburg.  N.C.        Rhonda  Williams  Shivers     Shelby,  N.C. 

Samuel  Ray  Branch    Mt.  Olive,  N.C.        Ernest  Howard  Smith    Bunnlevel.  N.C. 

Perry  Levon  Carlton    Mt.  Olive.  N.C.        Peggy  Oden  Sutton     Blounts  Creek.  N.C. 

U/al  Daniels    Statonsburg.  N.C.       Dennis  Ray  Wcbben    Shelby.  N.C. 


MATHEMATICS 

Thomas  DeQuincey   Atkins Lillington.  N.C.  Lannie  Savoya  Paschall    Newark.  N.J. 

Gloria  Lyndora  Brooks    Plymouth.  N.C.  Treva  Ann  Streeter  Kinston.  N.C. 

Hubert  Draughon    Autryville.  N.C.  Gerald  Sullivan   Brooklyn.  N.Y. 

Felton  Norris Gainey    Fayetteville,  N.C.  Ivors  Eugene  Swann    Spring  Lake.  N.C. 

Samuel  Lee  Edward  Henderson  Beaufort.  N.C.  David  George  Walker  Morehead  City.  N.C. 

Vera  Mae  Hollingworth   Raeford,  N.C.  Ronald  McKinley  Walker   Henderson.  N.C. 

Thomas  Junior  Hosterman    Fayetteville.  N.C. 
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MATHEMATICS  (Non-Teaching) 

Velma  Dean  Blue   Fayetteville,  N.C.       Kathann  Elizabeth  Eaglin   Fayetteville.  N.C. 

Elvin  Lowell  McNeill.  Fayetteville,  N.C. 

MUSIC  EDUCATION 

General  Instrumental 

Walter  D.  Anderson    Kinston.  N.C.        Willie  Winston  Belhea.  Jr Lumbcrton,  N.C. 

Mary  Amanda  Scott    Newark,  N.J.        Joseph  Gray.  Jr Rocky  Mount,  N.C. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  AND  HEALTH 

Edward  A.  Banks   New  York,  N.Y.        Lloyd  Benito  Parker    Jacksonville.  N.C. 

Ogden  D.  Batts    Rose  Hill,  N.C.        Michael  Anthony  Pearson   Washington.  DC. 

Linda  Faye  Best    Goldsboro,  N.C.        Brenda  Wilder  Ramsey  Fayetteville,  N.C. 

Stanley  Terry  Blackmon  Lillington,  N.C.        Sandy  Evander  Robinson    Fayetteville,  N.C. 

Aaron  Denmark,  Jr Haines  City,  Fla.        Brenda  Jean  Ross   Fayetteville,  N.C. 

Hilda  Grace  Graham     Kinston,  N.C.        Don  Michael  Smith    Tarboro,  N.C. 

Rudolph  Ellis  Hills.  Jr Scotland,  N.C.        Marion  Chappell  Stevens  Washington,  D.C. 

James  Anthony  Ivery,  Esq Zebulon.N.C.        Ronald  Cassanova  Thomas    Suffolk.  Va. 

Curtis  Bernard  Leak    Laurinburg,  N.C.        Tommy  Eugene  Thompson   Elkin,  N.C. 

Charlie  Riggan  Marable,  Jr Henderson,  N.C.        William  Whitman  Todd    Lewislon,  N.C. 

James  Earl  Wilkins 

Ronald  Edward  Wilson     Goldsboro.  N.C. 

SOCIOLOGY 

Wayne  Barrone  Ballard    Lumberton.  N.C.        Arnold  Glenwood  McNeil     Autryville.  N.C. 

Donald  Anastacio  Brown     ....    Winston-Salem,  N.C.        Johnny  William  Shepherd   Granite  Quarry 

James  Luther  Bullard    Greensboro,  N.C.        EugeneStackhou.se    Fayetteville,  N.C. 

Ellis  Deborah  Jones  Fayetteville,  N.C.        James  Nelson  Tyson    Farmville,  N.C. 

Barbara  Gail  Mills   Winterville,  N.C.        Charlotla  Marie  Vines    Farmville.  N.C. 

Margaret  C.  McAllister    Fayetteville,  N.C. 

BACHELOR  OF  ARTS 

BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION  (Non-Teaching) 

Leo  Lloyd  Bullard,  Jr Stovall,  N.C.  Robert  E.  Stevenson.  Ill     Warrenlon.  N.C. 

Obe  James  Ford,  Jr Fayetteville,  N.C.  Charles  Arthur  Stokes     Fayetteville.  N.C. 

Jesse  Gaines  Jones    Rocky  Mount,  N.C.  LeNard  Wallace    Florence.  S.C. 

Eugene  McArthur    Lumberton.  N.C.  James  M.  Winfield   Newburgh.  N.Y. 

James  Welden  McCall     Fayetteville.  N.C.  Terry  Marshal  Wyant    Elizabeth  City,  N.C. 

COMMUNICATIVE  ARTS  —  ENGLISH  (Teaching) 

Janice  Anita  Pauling    Winston-Salem.  N.C. 

COMMUNICATIVE  ARTS  —  ENGLISH  (Non-Teaching) 

Lois  Faye  Langley    Wake  Forest,  N.C.        Alice  Katrina  Smith  Castle  Hayne.  N.C. 

Brenda  Gayle  Watson.  Durham,  N.C. 

HISTORY  AND  POLITICAL  SCIENCE  (Non-Teaching) 

Carolyn  Jean  Buffalo    Goldsboro.  N.C.  Samuel  Penny     Smithfield.  N.C. 

Irene  Dais   Marion.  S.C.  William  Arthur  Roberson    Brooklyn.  N.Y. 

Leroy  Fisher,  Jr Fayetteville.  N.C.  James  Whitfield     Dudley.  N.C. 

Larry  Benjamin  Fritz     Fayetteville.  N.C. 
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POLITICAL  SCIENCE 


William  B.  Alston,  Jr Graham,  N.C. 


SOCIOLOGY  (Non-Teaching) 


Oteria  Battle 

Dorothy  Ann  Biggs    St.  Pauls,  N.C. 

Brenda  Levonne  Boone    Rich  Square,  N.C. 

Emma  La  Verne  Brooks    Pittsboro,  N.C. 

Henry  Bernard  Brown    Wilmington,  N.C. 

Mildred  Delois  Brown    Robersonville,  N.C. 

Malcolm  Cornelius  Bush   Frogmore,  S.C. 

Ernest  Butler    Fayetteville,  N.C. 

Claudia  M.  Chestnut  Spring  Lake,  N.C. 

William  Lester  Clagett    Fayetteville,  N.C. 

Bonita  Renee  Crawley    Jersey  City,  N.J. 

Henry  Beecher  Crews    Fayetteville,  N.C. 

Barbara  Ann  Darden    Snow  Hill,  N.C. 

Larry  Henderson  Dowdy  Cumnock,  N.C. 

Linwood  Earl  Durant   Kinston,  N.C. 

Clifton  Eugene  Garry    Wilmington,  N.C. 

Blenda  Glen  Gay    Farmville,  N.C. 

Vondrena  Gerald    Riegelwood,  N.C. 

Helen  Malinda  Gordon    Gastonia,  N.C. 

Abraham  Green    Raleigh,  N.C. 

Marilyn  Alease  Hanks    Richmond,  Va. 

Rhonda  Darlyn  Hood  Conway,  N.C. 

Leonard  Harold  Isler,  Jr Goldsboro,  N.C. 

Stanley  Jackson  Gary,  Ind. 

Barbara  Marie  Jenkins   Woodland,  N.C. 

Delinda  Rebecca  Johnson    Sanford.N.C. 

Arlene  Jones  Kinston,  N.C. 

Brenda  Joyce  Killett 


David  B.  Kingsberry   Kittrell,  N.C. 

Patricia  Ann  Lucas    Fayetteville,  N.C. 

Manuel  Marbet  Fayetteville,  N.C. 

Fannie  Celeste  Martin    New  Bern,  N.C. 

Carol  Elaine  Miller    Charlotte,  N.C. 

Portia  Mills    Fayetteville,  N.C. 

Michael  Oscar  Moore  Roseboro,  N.C. 

Larry  N.  McCleary    Fayetteville,  N.C. 

Malachi  McCullough,  Jr Rose  Hill,  N.C. 

Edna  Delores  McDuffie   Fayetteville,  N.C. 

Samuel  Junius  McKoy    Fayetteville,  N.C. 

Mary  Augustia  McQueen    Wagram,  N.C. 

Edward  Delaney  Nowell    Gates,  N.C. 

Nancy  Gilmer  Penny  Greensboro,  N.C. 

Velma  Renee  Pettiford    Oxford,  N.C. 

Nancy  Jean  Pittman    Garysburg,  N.C. 

Herbert  Stuart  Proctor   Somerset,  N.J. 

Theresa  Anne  Randall    Richmond,  Va. 

Dorothy  Evon  Richardson    Rich  Square,  N.C. 

Brenda  Wilson  Smith    Richmond,  Va. 

Mary  Dean  Spruill   Kinston,  N.C. 

Donald  McCoy  Stancell  Pendeleton,  N.C. 

Portia  Patricia  Tann    Rich  Square,  N.C. 

Sonnae  Elizabeth  Taylor    New  Bern,  N.C. 

Joan  Burnell  Timberlake   Butner.  N.C. 

Elise  Underwood    Laurinburg.  N.C. 

Etta  Faye  White    Wilmington,  N.C. 

Janice  Maria  Wooten    Tarboro,  N.C. 


1973  GRADUATES 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN 
ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION 


Alice  Yvonne  Bracy  Garysburg,  N.C. 

Elhel  Lee  Breeden     Smithfield,  N.C. 

Patrician  Ann  McNair  Brown    ....  Fayetteville,  N.C. 

Lizzie  Irene  Bryant  Fayetteville,  N.C. 

Mary  Elizabeth  Burton  Warrenton,  N.C. 

Gladys  Selena  Cooper  Richmond,  Va. 

LeMira  Vee  White  Cotton  Goldsboro,  N.C. 

Patricia  Lee  Crain    Fayetteville,  N.C. 

Felecia  Perry  Darden    Ahoskie,  N.C. 

Peggy  Annette  Davis   Clinton.  N.C. 

Carolyn  Deloris  Dowdy   Bear  Creek.  N.C. 

Darryl  Tom  Fisher  Fayetteville,  N.C. 

Calbie  B.  Gaston     Charlotte,  N.C. 

Melba  Delois  Godwin  Godwin,  N.C. 

Jacqueline  Eugene  Gray   Jacksonville.  N.C. 

Payton  Harris  Green 

Mary  McCoy  Hailey    Roseboro,  N.C. 


Sylvia  E.  Lee    Fort  Bragg,  N.C. 

Harold  Livingstone    Wagram,  N.C. 

Janice  Hare  Lucas    Falcon,  N.C. 

Mary  Helen  Morant    Orrum,  N.C. 

Norma  G.  Morrison    Roxboro,  N.C. 

Doris  McClain  Murray     Beaufort,  N.C. 

Brenda  Britt  McEachern    Fayetteville,  N.C. 

Brenda  Peterson  McKinnon    Fayetteville,  N.C. 

Carolyn  Locklear  Parker  Fayetteville,  N.C. 

Michael  Eugene  Patterson  Kinston,  N.C. 

Audrey  Merritt  Peterson    Magnolia,  N.C. 

Martha  Estelle  Pierce    Grifton,  N.C. 

Joyce  Elizabeth  Pittman   Richmond.  Va. 

Rosalyn  Katrina  Purcell  Raeford,  N.C. 

Feme  Marsh  Ramsey    SilerCity,  N.C. 

Brenda  Kaye  Smith    Fayetteville.  N.C. 

Annie  Ruth  Specks    Kinston,  N.C. 
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Elaine  Harper    Clinton,  N.C.        LucyS.Spivey   Red  Springs,  N.C. 

Zenola  L.  Hubbard    Pennsylvania,  Pa.        Mattie  Louise  Sturgies    Fayetteville,  N.C. 

Christine  Matildia  Hudson    Riegelwood.  N.C.        Ramona  Annie  Tann  Rich  Square,  N.C. 

Dorothy  Delia  Jackson  Dunn.  N.C.        Jane  Lorelta  Vinson     Woodland.  N.C. 

Rita  Diane  Johnson   Mullins,  S.C.        Dorethea  Faustina  Watson   Portsmouth,  Va. 

Linda  Lee    Fayetteville,  N.C. 


BACHELOR  OF  SICENCE  IN 
SECONDARY  EDUCATION 

BIOLOGY 


Wandafa  Priscilla  Boone    Roseboro,  N.C. 

Annie  Marie  Cogdell  Fayetteville,  N.C. 

Matthew  Sampson   Clinton,  N.C. 

Carolyn  Newton  Stevens    Washington,  D.C. 

Dorothy  Lee  Wise    Charlotte,  N.C. 

BIOLOGY  (Non-Teaching) 

Carlton  Broadwater  Fayetteville,  N.C. 

Jennie  Louise  Kennedy  Fayetteville,  N.C. 

LaVernon  Owens    Bucksport,  S.C. 

CHEMISTRY  (Non-Teaching) 

Clarence  Jacobia  Hoskins    Wilson,  N.C. 

BUSINESS  EDUCATION 

Corena  Brown   New  Bern,  N.C.  Mary  Frances  Miller   Fayetteville,  N.C. 

Shelia  Wood  Council    White  Oak,  N.C.  Mazzie  Rene  Monroe    Laurinburg.  N.C. 

Johnsie  Craig  Ellerbe,  N.C.  Joyce  Mullen    Fayetteville,  N.C. 

Gary  Golden  Davis    Fayetteville,  N.C.  Mary  Louise  Slocks  Murphv    Fayetteville,  N.C. 

Nancy  Lee  Ford    Lumberton,  N.C.  Mary  L.  McDowell    Proelorville,  N.C. 

Elnora  Freeman    Fayetteville,  N.C.  Brenda  Arcelia  Pigl'ord  Magnolia.  N.C. 

Pauline  Renita  Hale  Fayetteville,  N.C.  Aurelya  Jones  Prater  Fayetteville,  N.C. 

Olivia  Robinson  Hempstead  Fayetteville.  N.C.  George  Henry  Purcell    Red  Springs.  N.C. 

Melissa  R.  Holmes  Clinton,  N.C.  Evelyn  Delores Taylor    Fayetteville.  N.C. 

Donnis  Jean  Jeffries  Burlington,  N.C.  Marian  Christine  Taylor    Red  Springs,  N.C. 

Jacqueline  Louise  Lennon   Fayetteville,  N.C.  Reginald  Wallace    Everetts,  N.C. 

Eura  Lee  Massenburg   Wake  Forest.  N.C.  Rochelle  Anita  Watson    Clayton,  N.C. 

Barbara  Ann  Melvin    Fayetteville,  N.C. 


COMMUNICATIVE  ARTS  (English) 


Deborah  Ashford   Faison,  N.C.  Sera  Wilson  Gilmore  Fayetteville,  N.C. 

Annette  Barnes    Clayton,  N.C.  Priscilla  Arleen  Graham  Sledman,  N.C. 

Carolyn  Deloise  Bell    Faison,  N.C.  Barbara  Jean  Harris    Henderson.  N.C. 

Otelia  Florence  Bond    Windsor,  N.C.  Brenda  Faye  Jones   Louisburg.  N.C. 

Ethel  J.  Bullard   Rowland,  N.C.  Dorothy  Elizabeth  Jones    Fayetteville,  N.C. 

Gwendolyn  Stokes  Clash    Wilmington,  N.C.  Terecia  Dee  Melvin    Roseboro.  N.C. 

Rosa  Mae  Colquitt    Spring  Lake,  N.C.  Hercules  Warren  Reaves    Mullins.  S.C. 

Pamela  Carolyn  Farr  Nashville,  N.C.  Wanda  Regina  Thames    Fayetteville.  N.C. 

Valeria  Grier  Fritz   Charlotte,  N.C.  Lula  Mae  Woodard   Wilson.  N.C. 

FRENCH 

Rose  Marie  Clark   Benson,  N.C. 

James  Edward  Mclver    Fayetteville.  N.C. 
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HISTORY  AND  POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

Pamela  Gail  Coles    Flint,  Mich.  Linda  Ruin  Mclntj  re   Pittsboro.  N.C. 

Charles  H.  Council    Fayetteville.  N.C.  George  Edward  Skinner  Edenlon,  N.C. 

Bernadetta  Exum    Hobgood,  N.C.  Clarence  Vaughn  Smith    Fayetteville.  N.C. 

Belvina  Godette Havelock,  N.C.  Jacquelyn  Delores Tyler  Faison,  N.C. 

Barbie  Jean  Grant    Woodland,  N.C.  Larry  Maurice  Walker    Richmond,  Va. 

Carl  Ray  Lee    Rocky  Mount,  N.C.  Linda  Fayc  White  Plymouth.  N.C. 

Vera  Louise  Mitchener  Washington.  D.C.  Robert  Earl  Williams    Kinston.  N.C. 

MATHEMATICS 

Carolyn  Ann  Davis    Roseboro,  N.C.  Dorothy  Mane  Lewis    Washington.  D.C. 

Joe  D.Elliott  Kelly  Mills    Monroe.  N.C. 

Calvin  Hair  Stedmon,  N.C.  Archie  David  Perrin.  Jr Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Lola  Murray  Hansley    Wilmington.  N.C. 


MATHEMATICS  (Non-Teaching) 


Charles  Ameche  Jones    Jacksonville.  N.C.  Eddie  Lacy  Peterson 

Kenneth  Earl  Melvin  Hope  Mills,  N.C.        Henry  Morris  Ray    Raleigh.  N.C. 

Maudie  L.  Mitchell    Potecasi,  N.C.        Louis  Elliott  Whitted    Lumberlon.  N.C. 

MUSIC  EDUCATION 

Lee  David  Legette    Marion,  S.C. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  AND  HEALTH 

Joseph  Ramie  Alsberry,  III   Pittsburgh,  Pa.        Shelia  Eva  Harrison  Fayetteville,  N.C. 

Howard  Emanuel  Austin.  Jr Bluefield.  Va.        Alphana  Bernard  Hobbs    Jacksonville.  N.C. 

Henry  David  Bell    Faison,  N.C.        Kenneth  Leroy  Keith    Kelly.  N.C. 

Tony  Curtis  Billingslea   Fayetteville.  N.C.        Angier  Lena  Martin  Warsaw.  N.C. 

Franklin  Bernard  Carver   Fayetteville,  N.C.        Parnell  Miles    Fayetteville,  N.C. 

Cheryl  Margaret  Eaglin    Fayetteville,  N.C.       Cynthia  Elizabeth  McMillan    Fayetteville,  N.C. 

Leviska  Gerald    Lumberton.  N.C.        Earl  Bradley  McNeill    Fayetteville,  N.C. 

Thomasina  Everett  Grady   Fayetteville,  N.C.        Rhonda  Faye  Petti  way    Selma,  N.C. 

Cleveland  Allen  Graham    Rose  Hill,  N.C.        Calvin  Pope    Spring  Lake,  N.C. 

Maurice  Wayne  Graham    Fayetteville,  N.C.        Lonnie  Thomas  Sharpe    Washington.  D.C. 

William  Andrew  Gray,  III   Richmond,  Va. 

SOCIOLOGY 

Brenda  Carol  Campbell    Fayetteville,  N.C.       Charles  Neil  Parker   Fayetteville,  N.C. 

George  Taylor  Cromwell   Tarboro,  N.C.        Earl  Belk  Reynolds.  Jr Roanoke.  Va. 

Don  Curtis  Dunson   Warrenton,  N.C.        Bobbie  Jean  Ross   Fayetteville.  N.C. 

James  Luther  Forte    Norlina,  N.C.        Shirley  M.  Taylor   Oxford.  N.C. 

Doris  Ann  Hines  Fayetteville.  N.C.       Wannetta  Clarinda  Watson    Raleigh.  N.C. 

Linda  Holland  Fayetteville.  N.C.        Robert  Lee  While.  Jr Manson.  N.C. 

William  Donald  Lucas    Laurinburg.  N.C.       Vivian  Ann  Wilkins  Bethel.  N.C. 

Jacqueline  Marie  Mills   Raleigh.  N.C.        Pnscilla  Worthy     Clinton.  N.C. 

BACHELOR  OF  ARTS 

BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

Herbert  Kenneth  Crawley    Fayetteville,  N.C.        Alma  Ruth  Hum     Macon.  N.C. 

JimmieCrosLind  Fayetteville.  N.C.        Allen  Eugene  Kerr   Fayetteville.  N.C. 

Edgar  Faison    Washington.  D.C.       Daniel  Curtis  Moss    Wilmington,  D.C. 

Bobby  Kenneth  Goforth    Fayetteville.  N.C.       Terrence  Lynn  Murehison  Washington.  D.C. 

Brenda  M.  Golden   Supply.  N.C.        Leonard  Esell  McDouglad    Lrwin,  N.C. 
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Johnny  Robert  Gregory,  Jr Fayetteville,  N.C.  Joseph  Roger  Rozier,  J r St.  Pauls,  N.C 

Judy  Stephenson  Hansley    Fayetteville,  N.C.  Joyce  Johnson  Tucker  1  a\ cllcvillc,  N.C. 

Ralph  Harris,  Sr Fayetteville,  N.C.  Thomas  R.  Tyson   Farmville.  N.C. 

Roscoe  Howard    Fayetteville.  N.C. 

COMMUNICATIVE  ARTS  —  ENGLISH  (Teaching) 

Allen  Dixon  Terrell    Fayetteville,  N.C. 

HISTORY  AND  POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

Reuben  Lemuel  Hines  Jacksonville,  N.C. 

Larry  Joseph  Jones     Fayetteville,  N.C. 

Willie  Eugene  McKoy  Dunn,  N.C. 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

Kenneth  Gregory  Conwell     Rich  Square,  N.C. 

Lansing  Bernard  McClain   Durham,  N.C. 

Wilhert  Stokes  Louisburg,  N.C. 

SOCIOLOGY 

Nellie  Gray  Brown  Bell     High  Point,  N.C.  Jacqueline  Yvonne  Lewis  Fayetteville,  N.C. 

Frank  Holbert  Bohannon    ....   Winston-Salem,  N.C.  Patricia  Ann  Lewis  Fayetteville.  N.C. 

Frederica  D.  Broadnax   Reidsville,  N.C.  Betty  Regina  Massenburg    Wake  Forest,  N.C. 

Melisandra  Browning    Shelby,  N.C.  Samuel  Ambrose  Middleton 

Linda  L.  Bryant     Clinton,  N.C.  Therion  Marie  Murrcll    Pollocksville,  N.C. 

FdwinRichardButler.lll    Takoma  Park,  Md.  Roland  T.  McKoy,  111     Lli/abethtown.  N.C. 

Anna  Geneva  Caldwell   Fayetteville,  N.C.  Emma  P.  McLaurin   Fayetteville,  N.C. 

Mary  Lou  Canty  Wilmington,  N.C.  Kermit  W.  Newman     Salemburg,  N.C. 

Eloise  Mitchell  Carter  Wilmington,  N.C.  Deborah  Ann  Potts    Clayton.  N.C. 

Willie  Jasper  Carter  Fayetteville,  N.C.  Frank  Earl  Pridgen     Spring  Hope,  N.C 

Viola  Collier  Washington,  DC.  Mildred  Patricia  Riche    Goldsboro,  N.C. 

Otis  Curry   Fayetteville,  N.C.  Laundess  Malinda  Scales  Eden,  N.C. 

Jacqueline  Louine  Gill    Fayetteville,  N.C.  Marie  Shields  Speed,  N.C. 

Darrick  Handon    Washington,  D.C.  Armenta  Mae  Smith    Raleigh,  N.C. 

Evelyn  Elaine  Harding    Pleasant  Hill.  N.C.  LaVern  Vernell  Sutton    Kinston.  N.C. 

Stella  Louise  Hargett  Cove  City,  N.C.  Terrancc  Victor  Vlug  Fayetteville.  N.C. 

Roosevelt  Irby  Nathaniel  Waddell   Wilmington.  N.C. 

Marshall  Jeanne  Jones    Kinston  Kenneth  Lee  Wilson    Shelby.  N.C 

ASSOCIATE  IN  ARTS  DEGREE 
POLICE  SCIENCE 

Earl  Dee  Britt  Burton  Eugene  H\de 

William  Allen  Davis  Neal  Charles  Mills 

Daniel  Keith  Dixon  Sam  Pearson.  Jr. 

William  Connie  Freeman  Lyle  James  Sawyer 

John  Mason  Hall  Samuel  White 

Roger  Thomas  Holman 
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Accreditation    16 
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Cooperative  Programs    59 
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Course  Load  51 
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Expenses  27,  28 

Faculty,  The   1 80 

Fees  and  Expenses   28 

Financial  Aid   33 

Food  Services  23 

Foreign  Students  40 

Fort  Bragg  -  Pope  Air  Force  Base  Campus 

Freshman  Curriculum  46 

Freshman  Orientation  23 

General  Education   44,  46 

General  Information    11 

Grades,  Changing  a  grade    54,  55 

Grading  System  and  Grade  Points    53 
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Graduation  with  Distinction    62 
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Health  Services    23 
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Honor  Roll   58 

Honors  Program   60 
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Hours  at  Another  Institution  57 
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Indebtedness  to  the  University    64 

Independent  Study   45 

Institutional  Membership  and  Accreditation   16 

Insurance,  Accident  and  Sickness    31 

Insured  Loan  Program   34 

Intensive  Study  Program    39 

Intercollegiate  Athletics    24 
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Laboratory  School    78 
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Location    16 

Lyceum  Programs  24 
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Aerospace  Studies  (Air  Force  ROTC)  196 

Biology  131 

Teaching  Curriculum    1 32 

Non-Teaching  Curriculum   132 

Courses    136 

Black  Studies   1 54 

Non-Teaching  Curriculum   1 54,  1 59 

Business  Administration  and  Education 

Business  Education  Curriculum   69 

Business  Administration  Curriculum    68 

Courses    71 

Chemistry    131 

Teaching  Curriculum    133 

Non-Teaching  Curriculum   1 34 

Courses  1 37 

Education  and  Psychology 

Concentrations  for  Intermediate  Education  Majors  81 

Intermediate  Education  Curriculum    84 

Early  Childhood  Education  Curriculum   83 

Courses  86 

English  Language  and  Literature  101 

Teaching  Curriculum    103 

Non-Teaching  Curriculum    104 

Courses  1 07 

History  and  Political  Science  152 

Teaching  Curriculum  —  History  and  Political  Science 153,  156 

Non-Teaching  Curriculum    153,  157 

Courses  161 

Mathematics   1 39 

Teaching  Curriculum    140 

Non-Teaching  Curriculum    141 

Mathematics  Major  with  Concentration  in  Computer  Science    .    142 

Courses 1 44 

Modern  Foreign  Languages   Ill 

French  Teaching  Curriculum  112 

Courses 115 

Music  Education  117 

General  Curriculum    119,  1 50 

Instrumental  Curriculum   120.  121 
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Courses  1 23 
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Teaching  Curriculum    90 

Courses  92,  94 

Political  Science 1 54 

Non-Teaching  Curriculum    158 

Political  Science  with  a  Concentration  in  Police  Science  158 

Courses  161 

Social  Science  and  Sociology  1 69 

Teaching  Curriculum    1 69 

Courses 

Sociology    167 

Non-Teaching  Curriculum    1 69 

Courses  171 

Speech  and  Theatre   101 

Teaching  Curriculum    1 04 

Non-Teaching  Curriculum    105 

Courses  109,  1 10 

Minors  59 

Art  Education    1 27 
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Black  Studies   155 
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English    101 

French    112 

Curriculum   113 

Courses    115 
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Music  Education    117 
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Spanish  112 
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Courses    116 
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